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T  O 


THE    RIGHT   HONOUPvABLE 


THOMAS, 


LORD     LYTTELTON, 


BARON  OF  FRANKLEY,  &c. 


My  Lor  d, 

IT  is  to  your  goodnefs,  and  to  that 
friendftiip  with  which  you  have 
long  honoured  me,  that  I  owe  feveral 
of  the  following  papers,  the  works  of 
your  late  excellent  father,  and  my 
much   refpecled    uncle;    and    I    now 

A  3  take 


[     vi     ] 
take   the  liberty  in  this  piiblick  man- 
ner to  make  you  my  moft  grateful  ac- 
knowledgements. 

When  your  lordfhip  was  fo  kind  as 
to  beftow  on  me  feveral  of  the  new 
pieces,  you  were  pleafed  to  leave  it  to 
my  difcretion  to  feled  thofe  which  I 
thought  moft  proper  for  publication. 
I  have  therefore  ventured,  on  my  own 
feeble  judgement,  to  give  the  greater 
part  of  them  to  the  world,  for  the 
following  reafons : 

Firftj  Becaufe  I  efteem  it  an  injury 
done  to  this  country,  and  to  the  many 
admirers  of  your  noble  father,  to  keep 
papers  written  by  his  lordfhip,  and 
preferved  by  him  at  any  period  of  his 
life,  locked  up  in  private  cabinets. 

Secondly,  Becaufe  every  line  of 
thefe  trafts  conveys  the  moft  ufeful 
inftrudions  and  admonitions  to  man- 
kind, and  are  calculated   to   aid   the 

great 
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great    caufes  of   publick  and  private 
virtue. 

If  it  fbould  be  afked,  Why  I  chofe 
to  publifh  the  juvenile  letters  of  his 
lordftiip,  written  during  his  travels 
through  France  and  Italy?  Perhaps 
it  V70uld  be  fufficient  to  anfwer,  Be- 
caufe  they  are  replete  with  profitable 
and  entertaining  accounts  of  the  poli- 
tical tranfadions  of  thofe  times,  to^ 
gether  with  the  moft  fenfible  and 
pertinent  remarks  on  the  ftate  of  Eu- 
rope at  that  period.  But  I  fliall  fur- 
ther add^  that  I  have  ftronger  and 
more  weighty  reafons  for  their  publi- 
cation, not  only  becaufe  they  are  the 
produce  of  the  bell  of  heads^  but  be- 
caufe they  are  eifufions  from  the 
bell  of  hearts ;  and  becaufe  they  are 
the  early  and  wonderful  proofs  of  his 
generofity,  piety,  and  above  all  his 
filial  reverence ;  and  may  be  juftly 
deemed  the  firft  ebullitions  of  virtues, 
which,  being  afterwards  matured  by 
age    and    experience,     extended   their 

A  4  beneficent 


beneficent  influence  over  mankind  in 
genera],  and  were  more  immediately 
felt  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  free 
country. 

I  mufi:  now  beg  leave  to  aflure  your 
lordfhip,  that  it  is  my  defire  that  this 
work  may  not  only  give  fatisfadion 
to  the  publick,  but  alfo  be  honoured 
with  your  lordfhip's  particular  approba- 
tion. I  am  proud  to  confefs  that  I 
have  ever  had  the  higheft  veneration 
for  your  refined  tafte,  found  judge- 
ment, and  ripened  abilities ;  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  permit  me  to  add  my 
moft  ardent  wiihes  that  thefe  great 
talents,  which  are  certainly  equal  to 
thofe  your  father  poflelTed,  may,  like 
his,  be  exerted  with  indefatigable  zeal 
in  the  fervice  of  your  country ;  and 
that,  like  him,  your  lordfhip  may 
hereafter  prove  a  (hining  ornament  of 
the  fenate,  and  one  of  the  firmed 
pillars  of  the  conftitution. — Sed  quid 
verbis  opus  ejif  Your  lordlbip  has 
already  foreftalled  my  hopes  j  and  my 
g  wiflies, 


[     ix     ] 
wiflies,  even  at  this  early  period,  are 
nearly  accompliflied. 

I  remain, 

My  Lord, 

Your  Lordfhip's 
Much  obliged  and 
Moft  afFefiionate  friend, 
and 
Obedient,  humble  fervant. 


GEORGE  EDWARD  AYSCOUGH, 


i    ^i    ] 
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Vol.  I.  B 


TO     THE 


RIGHT    HONOURABLE 


ARTHUR    ONSLOW, 


SPEAKER 


OF    THE 


HOUSE    of    COMMONS. 


SIR, 

^F^HE  honour  I  do  myfelf  of  addreffing 
JL  thefe  remarks  to  you,  is  a  proof  how 
confident  I  am  in  the  partiality  of  your 
friendfhip :  if  they  have  any  other  claim  to 
your  regard,  it  is  only  from  a  fpirit  of  liberty, 
which,  wherever  it  appears,  is  always  fure  of 
your  favour  and  proteftion.  The  fubje<5t  of 
them,  which  is  the  Life  of  Cicero,  muft  be 
doubly  interefting  to  you,  as  he  was  the  moft 
lexcellent  Orator  of  all  antiquity,  and  bore  the 

B  %  moft 
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mofr  eminent  charafter  in  the  B.oman  Senate, 
whde  it   remained   free,   and  was  worthy   of 
that  name. 

I  am,    with   the  moft  perfefl   refpecl,  and 
higheft  fenfe  of  your  favours  to  me, 

S  I  R, 

Your  moft  obliged, 

and  moft  obedient 

humble  Servant, 


[    s    ] 
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LIFE    OF     CICERO. 


MONG  all  the  celebrated  charaders 
in  the  Roman  Hiftory,  there  are  nond 
more  woirthv  oar  attention,  than  thole 
great  men  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  Re*- 
publick  when  flie  was  arrived  at  her  higheft 
degree  of  power  and  glory,  and  by  a  natural 
Confequence  of  exceffive  prolperity  was  fallen 
into  thofe  vides  and  corruptions,  which  loon 
after  produced  a  change  of  government,  and 
brought  her  into  an  infamous  (la very.  This 
revolution  was  either  haftened  or  delayed,  ac-- 
cording  as  they  who  had  the  management  of 
affairs  were  more  or  lefs  infected  with  the 
general  depravity:  fo me  there  were  who  pre- 
ferved  themfelves  quite  untainted ;  who  gal- 
lantly ftood  in  the  breach,  and  ftruggled  hard 
for  liberty.  Such  were  Marcus  Cato,  Quintus 
Horteniius,  Quintus  Catulus,  and  Marcus  Bru- 
tus ;  whofe  virtues  were  the  m.ore  valuable  to 
their  country,  becaufe  they  were  exerted  at  a 
jimfture  when  fhe  found  hcrfelf  mod  in  need 

B   ^  of 
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of  their  affiftance :  with  thefe  Cicero  has  ge- 
nerally been  placed,  and  if  we  may  take  his 
ow^n  word,  Rome  had  not  a  more  unfpotted 
patriot  to  boaft  of  than  himfelf:  but  I  doubt, 
when  we  look  ftriftly  into  his  condu6t,  we 
fhall  often  find  it  very  different  from  theirs 
who  really  deferve  that  name  ;  and  it  will  ap- 
pear even  from  the  teftimony  of  his  own  let- 
ters, in  which  he  fpoke  more  naturally  and 
with  lefs  vanity  than  he  does  in  his  orations, 
that  his  publick  ciiarafter  was  far  from  being 
perfeft ;  that  he  afted  upon  many  occafions 
more  like  an  ambitious  orator  than  a  philo- 
fophical  republican ;  that  his  virtues  w^ere 
blended  with  many  weakneffes  and  pernicious 
failings ;  and  that,  notwithftanding  his  exalted 
notions  of  integrity,  he  fometimes  yielded  to 
the  corruption  of  the  age,  and  facrificed  the 
welfare  of  his  country  to  his  private  interefts 
and  paffions.  What  makes  him  the  lefs  ex- 
cufable  is,  that  none  ever  underflood  the  rules 
of  virtue  or  faw  the  beauty  of  it  more  than  he : 
his  writings  are  the  nobleft  leflbns  of  publick 
honefty,  difintereflednefs,  and  the  love  of 
liberty,  that  are  to  be  found  in  all  antiquity: 
and  it  is  the  excellent  and  almofl  divine  fpirit 
which  appears  in  thofe  books,  that  has  made 
the  majority  of  readers  conclude  the  author  of 
them  to  have  been  in  his  own  practice,  what 
he  takes  fo  much  pains  to  recommend,  and 
inculcates  with  fuch  force  of  eloquence.  And, 
to  do  him  right,  in  many  parts  of  his  admini- 
ftration  he  was  the  patriot  he  defcribes :  the 

Common- 
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Commonwealth  had  great  obligations  to  him ; 
no  lefs  than  its  prefervation  at  one  crifis :  but 
there  wanted  a  fteadhiefs  and  nniformity  in  his 
conduft,  which  alone  could  entitle  him  to  the 
reputation  he  was  fo  delirous  of  obtaining,  and 
that  has  been  oiven  him  rather  by  the  partiality 
of  learned  men,  than  from  the  fuffrage  of  hif» 
torical  juftice. 

I  fliail  endeavour  in  the  following  obferva-^ 
tions  to  fet  his  adions  in  their  proper  lights 
and,  without  aggravating  or  foftening  any 
thing,  conlider  them  as  they  were  directed  to 
the  advantage  or  prejudice  of  his  country ;  in 
doing  which,  I  Ihall  dwell  only  upon  fuch 
circumftances  as  are  important  to  his  charafter, 
pafling  by  a  great  number  of  other  facts  which 
have  no  relation  to  my  defign. 

The  firft  caufe  of  moment  that  he  undertook 
was  the  defence  of  Rofcius  Amerinus,  in  which 
he  gained  great  honour  by  his  oppofition  to 
Sylla,  who  was  the  profecutor,  and  whofe 
power  had  frightened  every  body  elfe  from 
appearing  in  his  behalf:  fuch  a  fpirit  in  a 
young  man  at  his  firft  entrance  into  publick 
bufinefs  was  admired  by  all  the  world,  and 
feemcd  to  promife  iomething  very  extraordi- 
nary :  but  though  the  danger  of  offending  the 
tyrant  could  not  deter  him  from  pleading  for 
Rofcius,  yet  he  thought  it  not  prudent  to  ex- 
pofe  himfelf  to  his  refentment  afterwards ;  but 
left  Rome  J  and  retired  into  Greece,  under  pre- 
tence of  travelling  for  his  health.  He  there 
applied  himfelf  to  the  fludy  of  eloquence  ;  and 
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having  the  advantage  of  the  beft  mafiers  in  the 
world,  he  made  fuch  improvements  in  it,  that 
when   he  came  to  the  bar  upon  his  return  to 
Rome,    he  loon  echpfed  ail  his   competitors, 
even  Horteniius   himlelf,    who  could   not  lee 
without  uneaiinefs  the  fuperiority  he  was  gain- 
ing over  him,  though  they  afterwards  became 
very  good  friends ;  the  conformity  of  their  iai- 
timents  upon  pubUck  buhnefs,  and  the  interefts 
^f  the  Commonwealth,    having  united  them 
notwithftanding  their  emulation.     This  great 
ability  in  fpeaking  could  not  fail  to  raife  him 
very  high  in  a  government  where  every  thing 
was  dilpoied  of  by  the  favour  of  the  people  ; 
and    for    the    firft    proof    of   their    good-will 
towards  him,  he  was  lent  to  Sicily  in  the  office 
of  quxftor,    where  he  behaved  himfelf  with 
io  much  juftiee,    integrity,    and  moderation, 
that  his  reputation  as  a  magiftrate  was  not  in- 
ferior to  that  which  he  had  obtained  before  as 
a,n  orator.     To  ingratiate  himfelf  ftill  further 
with  the  Sicilians,  he  engaged  in  the  profe- 
cution  of  Verres,  who,  during  his  praetor  (hip 
in  their  id  and,    had  drawn  upon  himfelf  an 
univerfal  hatred  by  his  rapacioufnefs,  infolence, 
and  other  crimes,  which  were  too  often  com- 
mitted with  impunity  by  the  Roman  gover- 
nours  :  and  Verres  himfelf,  infamous  as  he  was, 
did  not  wanl  <he  countenance  and  proteclion 
of  fome  of  the  moft  confiderable  men  in  Rome, 
who  endeavoured  to  fhelter  him  from  juftiee 
for  a  reafon  obvious  enough,  becaufe  they  were 
unwilling  any  enquiry  Ihould   he  made  into 

offences 
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offences  of  that  publick  nature,  in  the  guilt  of 
which  fo  many  of  their  friends,  and  perhaps 
they  themfelves,  were  too  much  involved.  But 
the  eloquence  and  credit  of  Cicero  condemned 
Verres  in  fpite  of  their  oppofition  ;  and  the 
Sicilians  were  fo  pleafed  with  the  fervice  he 
liad  done  them  upon  that  occaiion,  that  they 
put  themfelves  wholly  under  his  proteftion, 
and  continued  their  efteem  and  affedion  to  the 
end  of  his  life. 

Soon  after  his  fuccefs  in  this  affair,  which 
reccommended  him  extremely  to  the  Roman 
people,,  who  were  always  glad  to  fee  magiftrates 
profecuted  for  mal-adminiftration,  he  was 
made  edile  ;  and  having  gone  through  that 
office  with  a  deferved  applaufe,  he  was  unani- 
moufly  chofen  praetor.  As  that  dignity  was 
the  lecond  in  the  Commonwealth,  the  poflef- 
fion  of  it  infpired  him  with  higher  thoughts 
and  more  afpiring  hopes  than  he  had  enter- 
tained before :  he  then  began  to  take  fuch 
mcafures  as  he  judged  moft  likely  to  contribute 
to  his  advancement :  and  as  Pompey  was  more 
capable  than  any  body  of  afiifting  him  in  that 
defign,  he  fought  all  means  of  gaining  him  to 
his  intereits ;  and  with  that  view  pronounced 
his  fam.ous  oration  pro  Lege  Manilia^  in  which 
he  entirely  forfook  his  former  charaflier  of  a 
lover  of  his  country,  and  became  a  principal 
inftrument  of  illegal  and  arbitrary  power.  As 
the  part  that  Cicero  a£ted  in  this  affair  deferves 
a  very  particular  confideration,  1  (hall  fet  it 
in  as  full  a  light  as  poffible ;  the  more,  becaufe 

Plutarch 
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Plutarch  takes  no  notice  of  it,  which  it  is  not 
very  eafy  to  account  for,  confidering  his  ufual 
impartiality. 

The  extravagant  affection  of  the  people,  in 
committing  to  Pompey  the  command  of  the 
war  againft  the  pirates,  had  veiled  him  with 
fo  exorbitant  a  power,  that  it  utterly  deftroyed 
the  equality  eflential  to  a  Commonwealth. 
His  commiffion  gave  him  an  abfolute  authority 
over  the  whole  length  of  the  Mediterranean  as 
far  as  Plercules's  pillars,  and  along  all  the 
coafts  of  it  to  the  diftance  of  fifty  miles  from 
the  fea  :  he  was  impowered  to  take  what  mo- 
ney he  thought  fit  out  of  the  publick  treafury 
Without  accounting  for  it,  and  to  raife  as  many 
foldiers  and  mariners  as  he  judged  convenient. 
Befides  this,  he  had  a  liberty  of  chufing  out  of 
the  body  of  the  fen  ate,  fifteen  perfons  to  ferve 
him  as  lieutenants,  to  whom  he  affigned  their 
provinces  at  his  own  difcretion.  In  vain  did 
the  confuls,  with  moft  of  the  fenators,  oppofe 
this  prodigious  authority,  io  contrary  to  the 
maxims  of  their  government:  their  refiftance 
ferved  only  to  inflame  the  people,  and  oc- 
cafioned  them  to  add  to  their  decree,  that 
Pompey  fhould  have  power  to  fit  out  five  hun- 
dred fail  of  (hips,  to  raife  an  army  of  an  hun- 
dred and  twenty-fix  thouiand  men,  and  that 
he  fliould  have  twenty-four  fenators  and  two 
quaeftors  to  obey  his  orders. 

With  this  force  he  foon  reduced  the  pirates  $ 

^nd  his  vi£lory  was  hardly  known  at  Romey 

when  Manilius,    one  of  the  tribunes  of  the 

3  people. 
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people,  to  gratify  his  infatiable  ambition,  pro- 
pofed  the  giving  him  the  government  of  Lu- 
cuUus  and  the  coQ:imand  of  tliat  general's  army 
then  carrying  on  the  war  with  Mithridates, 
and  that  he  ihould  ftiil  retain  the  whole  extent 
of  that  authority  which  had  been  granted  him 
by  the  former  decree,  though  the  reafons  for 
which  it  had  been  given  were  entirely  ceafed. 
This  w^as  nothing  lefs  than  delivering  to  him 
all  the  forces  both  by  fea  and  land,  and  mak- 
ing him  abfolute  mailer  of  the  Roman  empire: 
wliat  rendered  the  favourers  of  this  decree 
more  inexcufable  Vv^as,  that  they  had  not  the 
leaft  pretence  of  publick  neceffity  to  juftify  the 
propoling  it,  as  they  feemed  to  have  had  in 
the  com.miffion  they  gave  him  againft  the  pi- 
rates, who  were  at  that  time  very  formidable 
enemies :  but  Lucullus,  vv^ho  commanded  in 
Afia,  had  overcome  Mithridates  in  feverat 
battles,  and  was  as  capable  of  finifhing  the 
war  as  he  whom  they  appointed  to  be  his  fuc- 
ceflbr.  Such  an  exceffive  power  entrufted  to 
one  man,  where  there  was  fo  little  occaiion 
for  it,  appeared  to  the  fenare  an  utter  fubverfion 
of  the  conftitution  ;  but  fuch  was  their  fear  of 
Pompey,  whofe  great nefs  was  become  no  lefs 
terrible  than  that  of  Sylla,  that  except  Quintus 
Catulus  and  Florteniius  none  durft  contradiv£t 
the  palling  of  it.  Thefe  tw^o  great  men,  one 
of  which  was  beyond  difpute  the  fecond  orator 
in  Rome,  fpoke  with  much  w^armth  and  force 
againft  the  decree,  endeavouring  to  perfuade 
the  people  of  the  unreafonableneis  and  danger 

of 
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of  it ;  and  perhaps  they  would  have  made  fonie 
imprefiion,  if  Pompey's  fa6lion,  apprehending 
the  ettedl  then*  orations  might  have  produced,- 
had  not  fet  up  an  ahier  fpeaker  than  either  of 
them  to  harangue  on  then*  tide  of  the  queftion^ 
Cicero  mounted  the  rojlrumi  "^^^  with  an  elo- 
quence worthy  of  a  better  caufe,  moft  artfully 
refieded  on  Luculius,  whofe  reputation,  as 
well  as  his  authority,  was  to  be  made  a  faeri- 
fice  to  the  envy  of  Pompey  ;  then  he  proceeded 
to  defcant  upon  Pompey's  character,  which  he 
fet  off  with  all  the  ornaments  of  rhetorick,  at- 
tributing to  him  the  whole  fuccefs  not  only  of 
the  African,  Spanifli,  and  Pirarick  w^ars,  but 
even  of  that  a2:ainfl:  the  (laves,  the  honour  of 
which  was  folely  due  to  Craffus.  Thus  by 
cruellv  iniuringc  two  of  the  o:reateft  generals 
that  were  then  in  the  Commonwealth  ;  by  a 
moft  fervile  flattery  of  the  man  who  was  mani- 
feftly  overturning  all  its  liberties  :  he  brought 
the  people  to  confent  to  the  Manilian  Law, 
which,  had  a  regard  to  the  intcreft  of  his 
country  been  his  conftant  principle,  he  ought 
to  have  oppofed  as  violently  as  he  did  after* 
wards  the  Agrarian,  or  any  other  attempt 
againft  the  fafety  and  freedom  of  the  ftate.  It 
is  certain  that  thefe  extraordinary  honours  con- 
ferred  on  Pompey,  as  they  broke  the  balance 
of  the  Republick,  fo  they  irritated  the  ambition 
of  Caefar,  and  afterwards  furnlfhed  him  with  a 
pretence  of  demanding  as  great  a  power  for 
himfelf,  and  fcizing  it  by  force  when  it  was 
refufcd. 

I  come 
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I  come  now  to  fpeak  of  his  confulihip, 
which  really  deferves  all  the  praifes  that  not 
only  the  Greek  and  Roman  hiftorians  have 
hefiowed  upon  it,  but  even  thofe  which  he 
himfelf  is  fo  lavi(h  of  whenever  he  has  an  op^ 
portunity  to  mention  it.  His  oppofition  to 
the  law  propoied  by  Rullus,  which  was  pre- 
fented  to  the  people  in  a  form  they  were  al- 
ways eafy  to  be  caught  w^ith,  w^as  a  matter  of 
the  moft  delicate  pature  ;  and  nothing  lefs 
than  his  cqnifijmmate  addrefs,  in  the  managing 
thofe  alTemblies,  could  poflibly  have  hindered 
its  being  carried  by  the  artful  contrivers  of  it : 
but  by  (lie wing  the  people  that  under  the 
notion  of  a  popular  decree  they  were  really 
fetting  yp  a  private  tyranny,  from  which  no 
advantage  could  arife  to, the  poor,  for  whofe 
fiike  alone  this  law  was  pretended  to  be  formed, 
but  the  revenues  of  the  publick  would  be  dif- 
fipated  and  its  liberty  deftroyed  ;  he  flopped 
the  execution  of  their  defi'2:ns,  and  faved  the 
Commonwealth  from  the  yoke  which  was 
juft  ready  to  be  impofed  upon  it.  I  believe 
no  affair  was  eyer  managed  with  greater  pru- 
dence, nor  ever  fo  much  Ikill  exerted  in  any 
oration  as  in  thoie  he  made  upon  this  occafion, 
v^hich  are  certainly  mafter-pieces  in  their  kind, 
though  others  of  a  more  pompous  ftyle  are 
generally  more  admired.  His  condudl  in  Ca- 
tiline's confpiracy  is  too  w^ell  known  to  be 
repeated  here  :  the  vigilance,,  firmnefs,  and 
aflivity,  with  which  he  difcdvered  and  pre- 
vented  that  defign,   can  never  be   too   much 
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extolled ;  nor  could  any  thing  have  depreci- 
ated the  fervices  he  then  did  his  country,  but 
his  being  fo  fenfible  of  them  himfelf.  As  to 
the  charge  brought  againft  huii  by  his  ene- 
mies of  having  violated  the  Porcian  law,  by 
putting  to  death  the  chief  of  the  confpirators 
without  allowing  them  a  trial,  he  was  abun- 
dantly juftified  in  fo  doing  by  the  urgent  ne- 
ceffity  of  affairs,  and  by  the  order  of  the 
lenate,  That  he  Jloould  take  care  the  Republick 
might  receive  no  detriment.  This  comrniffion 
vefted  him  with  fomething  hke  a  dictatorial 
power,  and  the  extreme  danger  of  the  Com- 
monwealth required  it;  for  the  leaft  delay 
would  have  been  fatal.  But  as  the  people 
were  always  jealous  of  any  ftretch  of  authority 
in  the  fenate,  they  w^ere  more  eafily  wrought 
upon  to  take  umbrage  at  this  extraordinary 
act,  which  Cicero  himfelf  calls  in  one  of  his 
letters  Invidiofa  Potentia. — After  the  expiration 
of  his  confulfliip  all  mens  eyes  were  turned 
upon  him,  as  one  who  they  hoped  would 
continue  to  be  the  chief  fupport  of  thofe  that 
were  affeftionate  to  the  Commonwealth.  What 
engagements  he  then  entered  into,  what 
triendfliips  he  cultivated,  what  policy  he  ob- 
ferved,  demands  a  very  ftiid  examination, 
though  this  period  of  his  life,  from  the  death 
of  Catiline  to  his  banifhment  by  Clodius,  has 
been  palled  lightly  over  by  hiftorians  ;  and 
therefore  many  parts  of  it  are  only  to  be  col^ 
lefted  from  his  private  letters,  in  which  he 
gives  a  very  particular  account  of  every  ftep 

he 
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he  took,  and  of  the  many  changes  both  in 
his  fentiments  and  behaviour  that  happened 
durinp-  that  remarkable  interval.  We  fhall 
find  him  fometimes  devoted  to  Pompey,  fome- 
times  at  variance  with  him  ;  ibmetimes  im- 
ploring his  proteftion,  fometimes  defpifing  his 
power;  now  refolved  to  ftand  or  fall  with  the 
Commonwealth,  now  making  his  terms  with 
its  tyrants  ;  ahnoft  ahvays  reafoning  differ- 
ently, and  yet  frequently  reafoning  better 
than  he  could  prevail  upon  himfelf  to  a£l. 
When  he  was  to  make  an  oration  to  the  people 
upon  quitting  the  confuKhip,  the  fecret  ene- 
mies of  his  adminiftration  declared  themfelves; 
and  C^far,  who  was  one  ot  the  prstors,  to- 
gether with  Metullus  and  Beftia,  two  tribunes, 
would  not  fuffer  him  to  give  an  account  of  his 
condu£l  as  was  always  ufual,  but  commanded 
him  to  abjure  his  office,  and  leave  the  roftrum. 
This  they  grounded  upon  his  having  put  to 
death  fome  Roman  citizens  without  a  legal  trial; 
and  they  thought  it  would  be  a  great  mor- 
tification to  Cicero's  vanity,  to  deprive  him  of 
fo  fair  an  opportunity  of  making  his  own  pa- 
negyrick :  but  the  readinefs  of  his  wit  found 
a  way  to  difappoint  their  malice ;  for  he  took 
the  oath  in  a  new-invented  form,  and  inftead 
of  fwearing  that  he  had  a6led  nothing  contrary 
to  the  interefts  of  the  republick,  he  fwore  that 
he  had  faved  the  city  and  the  whole  ftate  from 
ruin.  As  extraordinary  as  this  oath  was,  all 
the  people  took  it  after  him  in  the  fame 
wprds,  and  the  affront  that  his  enemies  would 

have 
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have  done  him  fell  entirely  upon  themfelves. 
The  next  day  he  complained  of  them  in  the 
fenate,  and   prevailed  upon  that  order  to  pafs 
a   decree,  That  7:0  prof  cent  ion  JJoould  be  brought 
agahijl  him  for  what  he  had  executed  by  virtue  of 
the  power  they  had  given  him.     This  drove  the 
cabal  againft  him  to  propoie  a  law  for  the  call- 
i^>g  home  Pompey  with   the  army  under   his 
comniaiid,  to  fecare  the  liberties  of  the  people 
againft  the  pretended  tyranny  of  Cicero  :    but 
by  the  invincible  oppoiition  of  Cato  this  pro- 
ject failed.     However,  it   made  fuch  an    im- 
preffion  upon  the  mind  of  Cicero,  that  he  re- 
lolved  to  neg^lecl  no  methods  of  binding  Pom- 
pey  more  ftrongly  to  his   intereits,  who  had 
already  very  great  obligations  to  him,  as  has 
been  rhewn  before.     Accordingly,  when  that 
general  was  preparing  to  return  to  Rome,  he 
writ  to  him  :    and  having  complained  of  his 
want  of  friendfnip,  in  not  congratulating  him 
upon  what    he   had  done   daring   his   abfence 
for    the   fervice   of    the    ftate ;     he   compares 
Pompey  to  the  younger  Scipio,  and  himfelf  to 
Lffilius,  deiiring  that  their  union  might  be  as 
ilricl  as  was   the  famous   one  between  thofe 
tv/o  great  men.    This  produced  an  appearance 
of  amity   towards   him,    but    he   himfelf  fuf- 
pedled  it  not  to  be  fincere,  as  is  evident  from 
his  13th   epiftle   to  Atticus,  in  which  he  fays 
of  Pompey,  ''  That  indeed  he  made  great  pro- 
*'  fefiions  of  efteem  and  confideration  for  him, 
"  and  affeSed  openly  to  fupport  and  praife  him; 
(^'  but  it  was  eafy  enough  to  fee  he  envied  him, 
i  ^'though 
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*^  though  he  endeavoured  to  conceal  it.'*  Ci- 
cero's vanity  makes  him  call  that  envy,  which 
was  really  ill-will ;  for  Pompey  could  not 
be  a  friend  to  any  body  that  had  declared 
himfelf  in  the  interefts  of  the  Republick. 
The  character  that  Cicero  gives  of  him  in  the 
fame  letter,  is  very  different  from  that  of 
Scipio,  to  whom  he  had  compared  him  a  little 
before :  his  words  are,  fpeaking  of  his  con- 
duft,  Nihil come^  nihil  fimplex^  nihil  Iv  roTg  ttoXi^ 
riicoTg  honejlum,  nihil  illujlre^  nihil  forte <t  nihil 
Uberum.  And  again,  in  the  20th  of  the  fame 
book,  Is  vir  nihil  habet  amplum^  nihil  excelfum^ 
nihil non  fiimmijjum  ^  popular e.  Would  one  be- 
lieve, that  the  hero  of  the  fine  oration  pro  lege 
Manilla^  and  the  Pompey  thus  defcribed,  was 
the  fame  man  ?  had  he  nothing  great  ?  nothing 
elevated  ?  nothing  but  what  was  mean  and  vul- 
gar? was  there  neither  dignity,  nor  fpirit,  nor 
freedom,  nor  candour,  nor  honefty,  nor  good- 
nature, in  his  whole  behaviour?  But  to  this 
perfon,  fuch  as  he  is  here  reprefented,  Cicero 
earneftly  laboured  to  recommend  himfelf: 
and  he  had  foon  after  more  need  than  ever 
of  his  proteftion,  in  the  famous  quarrel 
with  Clodius,  which  he  entered  into  more  ta 
fatisfy  the  ill-humour  of  his  v^ife  Terentia, 
who  was  jealous  of  an  intrigue  between  him 
and  Clodia,  than  out  of  any  regard  to  the  ce- 
remonies of  the  Bona  Dea,  Had  he  known 
the  parts  and  capacity  of  Clodius  as  well  as  he 
did  afterwards  when  he  came  to  feel  them, 
V in  all  probability,  he  would  not  have  expofed 
Vol,  L  C  himfelf 
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himfelf  to  the  enmity  of  a  man  fo  able  to  Ao 
him  mifchief^  and  with  whom  he  had  always 
lived  before  in  a  degree  of  friendlhip.  Bu? 
befides  that  he  thought  his  ruin  infallible  from 
the  evidence  he  brought  againft  him,  the  per- 
petual riot  and  debauchery  in  which  he  paffed 
n;s  time,  made  him  apprehend  no  great  confe- 
quences  from  his  refentment :  but  he  was 
fdon  convinced,  that  a  turn  to  pleafure  does 
not  always  render  thofe  that  follow  it  unfit  for 
bufinefs,  efpecially  when  they  are  excited  to 
afbion  by  any  violent  paffion.  Clodius  found 
means  to  corrupt  his  judges ;  and  was  no 
fooner  acquitted  but  he  turned  all  his  thoughts 
to  the  purfuit  of  his  revenge  upon  Cicero,  and 
kept  him  in  continual  alarms  till  he  got  an 
opportunity  of  compaffing  it,  which  obliged 
him  to  court  Pompey  more  and  more,  though 
fuch  a  condufb  was  extremely  inconfiftent  with 
his  principles  of  liberty.  As  much  diftruft  as 
he  had  exprefied  of  that  great  man's  friend- 
fhip  in  the  letter  to  Atticus  I  mentioned  firft, 
he  now  deceived  himfelf  into  an  entire  de- 
pendance  on  it,  and  moft  of  his  letters  were 
filled  with  boafts  of  his  good  policy  in  fecur- 
ing  fuch  a  powerful  proteclor  againft  Clodius 
and  all  his  faftion.  How  little  foundation  he 
had  for  fo  much  confidence,  wnll  appear  by 
the  fequel  of  that  aftair.  In  the  mean  time, 
there  was  a  bufinefs  brought  before  the  fenate, 
which,  as  it  very  much  afFe£led  one  of  the 
main  points  of  Cicero's  policy,  it  will  be  ne- 
•^irary  to  give-fome  account  of.  It  had  always  . 
- '  ^  .^: .  been 
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been  his  favourite  fyftem,  through  the  whoI(^ 
courfe  of  his  ad m in ifl: ration,  to  llrengthen  the 
power  of  the  fenate,  by  a  clofe  union  with 
the  equeftrian  order,  they  making  a  very 
confiderable  body,  and  carrying  a  great  weight 
along  with  them  to  whichever  fide  they  in- 
cHned.  He  fucceeded  fo  well  in  this  defign^ 
that,  during  the  confpiracy  of  Catiline,  they 
were  a  conftant  guard  to  the  fenate,  and  ready 
upon  all  occafions  to  fupport  the  refolutions  of 
thut  1  oufe.  This  was  certainly  a  very  impor- 
tant fervice  to  the  ComniOnwealth,  and  it  was 
no  fmall  honour  to  Cicero  to  have  been  the 
author  of  it :  but  molt  of  this  order  beingl-H.c.  i, 
employed  in  collefting  the  taxes  of  the  Re- 
publick,  or  in  farming  of  its  revenues,  there 
were  grievous  complaints  made  againft  them 
from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  for  the  frequent 
abufes  of  their  office,  in  all  which  Cicero  vvas 
forced  to  defend  them  contrary  to  truth  and 
equity,  for  fear  of  alienating  them  from  the 
fenate.  But  foon  after  the  affair  of  Clodius, 
Cato»  who  did  not  underfland  thofe  mafiage- 
ments,  accufed  the  judges  who  abfolved  him 
of  corruption,  many  of  which  were  Roman 
knights,  and  obtained  a  decree  againfl  them. 
This  was  refented  as  an  affront  upon  the  whole 
body;  and  Cicero,  to  pacify  them  again,  was 
obliged  to  fpeak  in  the  fenate  againft  the  de- 
cree. But  a  much  worfe  matter,  that  followed  Ibidem, 
(hortly  after,  involved  him  in  a  new  trouble 
upon  their  account.  Many  of  them  who  had 
fairniedthe  Afian  revenues  of  the  cenfor,  whofe 
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office  it  was  to  fett  them,  had  taken  them  at 
too  high  a  price,  out  of  emulation  to  go  be- 
'  yond  the  other  bidders  ;  and  afterwards,  re- 
penting of  their  bargain,  made  a  moft  impu- 
dent requeft  to  the  fenate,  that  they  might  be 
difcharged  of  fo  much  of  their  rents  as  they 
thought  would  burthen  them  too  much.  It 
was  impoffible  for  Cato  to  be  patient  under 
fuch  a  demand;  he  oppofed  it  with  all  his 
might;  and,  on  the  other  fide,  Cicero,  who 
knew  of  what  confequence  it  was  not  to  dif- 
oblige  the  order,  fupported  them  no  lefs  vigo- 
roufly :  the  difpute  between  them  lafted  a  good 
while ;  but  at  length  Cato,  who  had  juftice 
and  reafon  entirely  on  his  fide,  got  the  better, 
and  the  petition  was  rejeded.  Experience 
foon  (hewed  how  much  more  uleful  it  would 
have  been  for  the  Commonwealth  to  have  fol- 
lowed Cicero's  advice.  The  knights,  exafpe- 
rated  at  the  feverity  of  the  fenate,  abandoned 
their  party,  and  gave  themfelves  up  to  Csefar, 
who  knew  very  well  how  to  turn  this  divifion 
to  his  own  advantage.  It  was  the  fault  of 
Cato  not  to  fee  that  publick  affairs  are  incapable 
of  perfeftion,  and  that  it  is  impoflible  to  go- 
vern a  flate  without  fubmitting  lefler  interefts 
to  greater  ;  hence  it  was  that,  with  admirable 
intentions  for  the  fervice  of  his  country,  he 
fometimes  did  a  great  deal  of  mifchief,  for 
want  of  diftinguifhing  between  what  was  good 
in  (peculation,  and  what  in  praftice.  Thi^ 
was  feldom  the  cafe  with  Cicero ;  when  he  de- 
parted from  the  interefts  of  the  repubUck^  It 
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was   for  the  moft   part   with  his  eyes   open, 
and    without    the    excufe   of    error.     During 
thefe    wrangles  between   him   and  Cato,    the 
triumvirate  was  fecretly  forming ;  and  Csfar, 
under    the    fpecious    pretence   of    reconciling 
Pompej    and   Crafius,    was   working   himfelf 
into  a  (hare  of  power  with    them,  which  he 
knew  better  than  they  did  how   to  fupport, 
Cicero  perceived  it,  and  takes  notice  to  AtticusL.  11, q>,u 
of  his  growing  greatnefs.     But  as  dangerous  as 
this  union  was  to  the  Commonwealth,  he  did 
not  think  fit  to  oppofe  it,  or  break  with  Pom- 
pey  upon  that  account ;  though  he  makes  the 
ftrongeft  declarations  of  his  refolution  not  to 
abandon  the  good  caufe,  but  ever  to  maintain 
it  at  all  events.     It  feems  he  flattered  himfelf 
with  an  unaccountable  chim^era  of  being  able 
to  govern  them  both,  as  he  tells  Atticus  in  the 
firft  epiftle  of  the  fecond  book.     And  again, 
in  the  third  of  the  fame  book,  he  informs  his 
friend,  that  Caefar  had  affured  him  he  would 
do  nothing  but  by  his  advice :   poffibly  Caefar^ 
being  fenfible  of  his  foible,  might  have  foothed 
his  vanity  in  making  him  believe  fo;  but  it  is 
much  more  likely  that  his  condudl  was  owing 
to  other  motives,  which  are  mentioned  in  that 
letter,  viz.  Reditus  in  gratiam  cum  Inimicls^  pax 
cum  multitudine^  fenediutis  otium.     Thus  he  ma- 
nifeftly  gave  up  the  care  of  the  Commonwealth 
to  a  precarious  fafety  and  fhameful  eafe;  but 
he  CO  11  Id  not  help   reproaching  himfelf  for  It 
at  the  end  of  the  letter,  and  acknowledging 
that  this  Vv'as  afting  very  differently  from  the 
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virtuous  maxims  of  his  confulfhip,  and  very 
much  beneath  his  reputation. 

The  fifth  letter  of  the  fecond  book  is  fo  ex- 
traordinary a  confeflion  of  his  weaknefs,  not 
to  give  it  a  worfe  name,  that  I  am   furprized 
how  it  came  to  drop  from  him  even  to  fo  in- 
timate  a   friend   as   Atticus.     He  very   inge- 
noufly  tells  him,  Tmt  if  they,  whom  he  after- 
wards calls  Tyrants,  would   have  bribed  him 
with  the  place  of  augur,  they  had  it  in  their 
power  to   have   gained  him.     ^w  quidem  uno 
( Augur atu  JclL)    ego  ah  ijl'is  capi  pajjum  ;  vide 
levltaiem  tneam.     But,    bemg   dildppointed    in 
the  object  of  his  am.bition,  he  refolves,  out  of 
the   abundance   of  his   virtue,  to    retire   from 
buiinefs,    and    philofophize  :     accordingly    he 
went  into  the  country  ^  and  in  the  letters  he 
wrote   from   thence,  treats   both  Clodius   and 
Pompey    with    great    coptempt,  ,  and    even 
threatens  the  laft  with  a  publick  recantation  of 
all  the  fine  thino;s  he  had  faid  of  him.     While 
be  was  abfent,  Pompey  married  Caefar's  daugh- 
ter ;  upon   which,  Cicero,  whofe  penetration 
faw  all  the  confequences  of  this  fatal  alliance, 
returned  to  Rome,  and,  joining  with  Curio  and 
other  oppofers  of  C^far  in  the  fenate,  endea- 
voured to  obflrud:  his  defigns,  though  without 
offending  Pompey,  with  whom   he  ftill  kept 
up    a    (hew    of    friendfliip.       But  the  ftorm, 
which  had  hung  over  him  fo  long,  now  broke 
upon  his  head :  Cacfar,  to  be  revenged,  affifted 
Clodius,  and  got  him  to  be  chofen  tribune  of 
the  people.     No  fooner  was  he  entered  upon 
3  this 
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this  office,  but  he  openly  menaced  Cicero 
with  a  profeciition  for  the  death  of  the  con- 
fpirators.  This  threw  him  into  one  of  his 
ufual  terrors;  but  Pompey  flattered  him  with 
repeated  affurances  that  he  would  not  fufter 
Ciodius  to  proceed:  at  firft  he  gave  credit  to 
thefe  promifes ;  but  finding  that  the  defign 
againft  him  ftiil  went  on,  he  began  to  fufpedt 
that  he  was  betrayed.  His  affairs  were  in  this 
difagreeable  podure,  when  C'^far,  who  defired 
Only  to  draw  him  off  from  giving  him  trouble 
at  Rome,  offered  to  carry  him  his  lieutenant 
into  Gaul,  for  which  province  he  v/as  ready  to 
fet  out.  Plutarch  fays,  he  folicited  it  himfelf; 
but  the  letters  to  Atticus  exprefsly  affirm,  that 
the  propofal  came  from  Caefar.  Be  it  how  it 
will,  there  could  nothlngmore  advantageous  have 
happened  to  Cicero  at  that  time.  The  employ- 
ment was  very  honourable,  and  would  have  effec- 
tually fecured  him  from  the  malice  and  power  of 
his  enemies:  being  fenlible  of  this  himielf,  he 
was  inclined  to  accept  of  it,  and  would  have  gone 
with  Caefar,  if  Ciodius,  perceiving  that  he  was  in 
danger  of  loiinghis  revenge,  had  not  very  art- 
fully changed  his  conduft,  and,  by  affeding  to 
feem  moderate  and  void  of  rancour,  perluaded 
the  people  that  he  had  laid  afide  his  refentment, 
and  was  even  difpofed  to  a  reconciliation,  if 
fought  for.  Cicero  was  weak  enough  to  be 
duped  by  this  behaviour,  and  refufed  the  lieu- 
tenancy of  Caefar;  who  thereupon  infided  with 
Pompey  upon  giving  him  up  to  the  fury  of 
ClodiuSj  and  declared  in  an  affembly  of  the 
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people,  that  he  thought  Cicero  had  a£ted  ille- 
gally in  putting  to  death  the  accomplices  of 
Catiline.  Clodius  puflied  the  affair  fo  vigo^ 
roufly,  that  Cicero  foon  found  he  had  undone 
himfelf  in  not  making  ufe  of  Ca^far's  offer. 
He  fell  into  a  moft  unmanly  deje£lion,  chang- 
ing his  robe,  and  walking  about  the  flreets  in 
a  fordid  habit,  to  move  the  compaliion  of  the 
people,  while  Clodius  infulted  and  reviled  him 
for  his  want  of  fpirit.  The  fenate  indeed,  and 
the  whole  equeflrian  order,  gave  him  all  the 
marks  he  could  deiire  of  affeftion  and  con- 
cern; but  the  fadion  againft  him  was  the 
llronger:  CraiTus  was  his  enemy  upon  many 
accounts,  Catulus  was  dead,  LucuUus  retired 
from  bufinefs:  Pompey  was  his  only  refource, 
and  he  ftill  counted  upon  fome  return  for  the 
many  fervices  he  had  done  him  in  the  courfe  of 
his  adminiftration.  But  it  is  the  juft  punifh- 
ment  of  thofe  who  make  themfelves  the  tools 
of  other  mens  ambition,  That  whenever  the 
inter ejis  of  thofe  they  ferve  may  happen  to  demand 
it^  ibey  are  fur e  to  be  facrificed:  for  no  very  ambl^ 
tious  man  was  ever  grateful  any  further  than  it 
ijoas  ufeful  to  him  to  he  fo.  This  Cicero  mofl: 
cruelly  experienced,  when,  going  to  Pompey 
to  implore  his  proteftion,  he,  to  avoid  his  im- 
portunities or  reproaches,  refufed  to  fee  him. 
Upon  this  he  utterly  loft  all  hopes,  and,  aban- 
doning himfelf  to  the  moft  abjedl  complaints, 
confulted  with  his  friends  what  he  (hould  do  to 
avoid  the  prefent  danger.  Moft  of  them  ad« 
vifed  him  to  go  voluntarily  into  banifliment,  as 

the 
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the  only  means  to  prevent  a  Civil  War;  which 
counfel  he  refolved  to  follow,  as  moft  conform* 
able  to  his  own  genius  and  circumftances. 

In  how  fpiritlefs  and  effeminate  a  manner 
he  behaved  during  his  exile,  is  fufficiently 
known  to  all  the  world  ;  the  ftain  that  is  left 
upon  his  charafter  was  too  great  to  be  varnifhed 
over  by  all  the  glory  of  his  triumphant  return, 
which  he  chiefly  owed  to  the  imprudence  of 
Clodius  in  quarrehng  with  Pompey,  though 
the  vigorous  proceeding  of  his  friend  Milo  and 
the  firmnefs  of  the  fenate  were  of  no  fmall 
fervice  to  him.  As  foon  as  he  was  re-eftabli(hed 
in  his  former  dignities,  he  linked  himfelf  more 
clofely  than  ever  in  friend  (hip  with  Pompey, 
making  his  court  to  Caefar  at  the  fame  time, 
whom  he  found  it  was  not  fafe  for  him  to 
offend.  This  complaifance  had  the  effeft  that 
he  propofed  from  it ;  he  obtained  the  place  of 
augur  w^hich  he  deiired  fo  paflionately,  and  not 
long  after  the  government  of  Cilicia.  His 
behaviour  in  the  admin iftration  of  this  province 
would  have  done  him  a  ffreat  deal  of  honour, 
if  he  could  have  been  content  with  the  repu- 
tation he  had  acquired,  of  a  wife  and  upright 
magiftrate,  without  aiming  at  the  glory  of  a 
foldier,  to  which  he  was  far  from  having  fo 
good  a  title.  Cato's  anfwer  to  the  letter,  in 
which  he  folicits  him  to  get  a  triumph  decreed 
him  by  the  fenate,  is.  a  very  handlbme  reproof 
of  his  vanity,  and  a  more  gentle  one  than  one 
would  have  expefted  from  the  roughnefs  of  that 
great  man's  charader.     But,  notwithftanding 
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all  the  pains  he  took  to  foften  his  denial,  Cicero 
was  grievoufly  offended  at  it;  which  ill  difpo- 
h.v'i  2  (itionofhis,  the  enen:iies  of  Cato,  particularly 
^f*  *  Caefar,  onnitted  no  endeavours  to  oonfirm.  Upon 
bis  return  to  Rome,  he  found  the  Civil  War  jufl: 
ready  to  break  out  between  him  and  Pompey  : 
this  extremely  embarrali'cd  him;  for  he  was  very 
deiirous  to  be  upon  good  terms  with  both,  and 
both  equally  courted  him  to  their  party.  At 
firft  he  attempted  to  bring  theiTi  to  fome  agree- 
ment, but  he  foon  found  that  defign  imprafti- 
cable  ;  for  ambition,  which  had  formerly  made 
them  friends,  now  made  them  enemies  :  then 
he  laboured  to  difluade  Pompey  in  particular 
from  hazarding  a  war,  by  reprefenting  to  him 
the  inequality  of  their  forces,  and  that  it  was 
now  too  late  to  quarrel  with  the  man  whom 
he  himfelf  had  made  fo  ftrong :  theie  argu- 
ments, jufl  and  reafonable  as  they  were,  had 
no  effect  upon  Pompey,  who  was  infatuated 
with  a  vain  conceit  of  his  own  power,  and  a 
falfe  confidence  which  betrayed  hurj  to  his  ruin. 
All  his  efforts  towards  preventing  a  rupture 
m.eetmg  with  no  luccefs,  Cicero  found  himfelf 
in  the  f;reateft  perplexities  for  which  of  the 
two  factions  he  fhould  declare.  On  one  fide  he 
faw  a  general  without  authority,  troops  with- 
out obedience,  neglecl  of  all  neceffary  pre- 
paration, and  a  continual  feries  of  milfakes ; 
on  the  other,  an  ndive  leader,  a  well-difciplined 
army,  great  courage,  and  admirable  conducl : 
whichever  got  tlie  better,  the  Commonwealth 
was  almoft  equally  fure  of  being  enflaved.  That 

this 
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this  was  the  cafe,  very  plainly  appears  from 
many  paflagcs  in  his  Eplfiles  to  Atticus,  where  ' 

he  lays,  Tnat,  let  the  fuccefs  of  the  Civil  War 
be  what  it  would,  the  coafequence  of  it  would 
certainly  be  a  tyrant.  I  (hall  only  cite  one, 
which  is  in  the  7th  letter  of  the  7th  book: 
Depugna^  inqu'is^  potius  quam  fervias :  ut  quid? 
Jivi5fus^is^  profcribare  \  fivkeris^  tajnen  fervias. 
The  only  difference  was,  That  the  tyranny  of 
Pompey  would  be  eftabliflied  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  the  fenate,  and  Caefar  chofe  rather  to 
build  his  upon  the  favour  of  the  people.  Under 
thefe  difficulties  Cicero  remained  fome  time  in 
a  mofl:  uneafy  fituation  5  at  Jaft  he  tells  Atticus 
the  conciulion  of  all  his  reafonings  in  the  fol- 
lowing words:  ^id  ergo^  inquis^  a5luru5  es?h,vn. 
Idem  quod pecudes  qu^  depulfe  fui  generis  fequmi-^'^'  7* 
tur  gregis :  ut  bos  armenta,  pc  ego  bonos  virosy 
aut  eos  qui  dicuntur  boni^  fequar^  etiam  Ji  ruent. 
He  refolves  to  herd  with  his  own  kind  ;  that 
is,  to  follow  thofe  who  had  the  reputation  of 
being  the  ho.ieft  party,  the  majority  of  fena- 
tors,  and  the  men  whole  dignity  was  raoft 
eminent  in  the  Commonwealth.  But  though 
he  had  taken  this  refolution,  he  delayed  a  good 
while  to  execute  it,  from  the  natural  timidity 
of  his  temper.  In  the  mean  time,  fome  of  his 
friends  that  were  in  Caeiar's  army,  and  Caefar 
himfelf,  were  very  earneft  with  him  to  ftand 
neuter  at  lead*,  if  he  would  not  join  with  them; 
which  conduffc  they  perfuaded  him  w^ould  be 
moft  for  his  honour,  as  well  as  infinitely  for 
his  advantage.      But  Pompey  prefled  him  to 

come 
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come  immediately  to  his  camp,  and  in  fuch  a. 

manner  as    let   him  fee    that  he  refented  the 

uncertainty  of  his  behaviour.     This  alarmed 

him,  and  he  began  to  declare  himfelf  according 

to  his  firft  intention,  though  he  every  day  faw 

more   reafon  to  apprehend  the  ill   fuccefs  of 

their  party.     But  v^hat  determined  him  at  laft 

was  the  feverlty  with  which  Pompey  threatened 

to  proceed  againft  all  w^ho  remained  unaflivc 

Ad  Fami-  and  neutcrs  in  the  quarrel ;  Crudeliter  minahiiur 

liares,  1.    Qii^n,    f^ys  \^^  \x^  ^^  letter  to  one  of  his  friends. 

IX.  ep.  c,     '    J     ^        ^  .  -  111-  1 

AdVarro-And  HI  another  to  Atticus  he  tells  him,  that 
nem,l.:d,  the  Icaft  he  (Atticus")  would  fuffer,  if  Pompey 
^^'  ^  fhould  be  viftorious,  was  a  confifcation  of  all 
his  fortune;  and  that  as  many  as  continued  in 
the  fame  neutrality  muft  expeft  to  come  ofFnp 
better.  He  himfelf  therefore,  upon  the  report 
of  feme  difadvaiitage  Ci^far  lay  under  in  Spain 
(which,  contrary  to  the  expeftatlon  of  his 
enemies,  he  foon  furmounted),  fet  fail,  and 
joined  Pompey  at  his  camp  in  Greece,  who 
received  him  coldly,  as  knowing  he  came 
thither  very  much  againft  his  will.  He  en- 
deavoured to  revenge  himfelf  by  bitter  railleries 
upon  the  ill  management  of  their  affairs,  and 
fo  derided  the  weaknefs  of  the  party,  that  it 
drew  from  Pompey  this  fevere  reproof,  Pafs 
into  Ccefar' s  camp^  and  then  you  will  give  over 
ridiculing  us,  and  begin  to  fear  us.  Cicero  fo 
far  followed  his  advice,  that  he  withdrew  him-r 
felf  before  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  and  imme- 
diately after  that  decifive  aftion  made  his  peace 
with  the  conqueror.     From  that  time  to  the 

death 
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death  of  Caefar,  he  led  a  moft  inglorious  and 
difhonourable  life,  courting  the  ufurper,  whom 
in  his  heart  he  hated,  with  jthe  moft  abje£l 
and  fervlle  adulation,  entirely  forgetting  the 
dignity  of  his  former  character,  and  not  even 
hiding  the  difgraceful  circumftances  of  his 
prefent  fituation  by  a  prudent  and  modeft 
retreat,  but  expofing  them  to  the  eyes  of  the 
publick,  and  braving  the  cenfures  of  m.ankind. 
Yet  in  this  unworthy  and  contemptible  fcene 
of  aftion,  which  brought  fuch  a  cloud  upon 
his  reputation,  one  merit  he  ftill  preferved,  that 
in  his  flatteries  to  Ca;far  he  (hewed  a  regard  to 
the  interefts  of  his  friends,  and  the  fafety  of 
thofe  who  had  faithfully  ferved  the  Common- 
wealth. Such  a  condufl:  fhews  there  were  yet 
fome  fparks  of  virtue  remaining  in  him  ;  and 
though  it  does  not  atone  for  the  mean  homage 
which  he  paid  to  the  tyrant  of  his  country, 
yet  it  certainly  leffens  the  guilt  and  takes  off 
from  the  infamy  of  his  ciime.  The  conlpi- 
racy  againft  Casfar,  which  was  formed  and 
executed  without  his  participation,  is  a  plain 
proof  how  low  he  was  then  fallen  in  the  opinion 
of  honeft  men ;  for  who  was  fo  fit  to  have 
engaged  in  a  defign  againft  the  life  of  an 
nfurper,  as  the  deftroyer  of  Catiline  and  his 
accomplices  ?  from  whom  could  the  Republick 
fo  properly  expect  her  freedom,  as  from  him 
who  had  before  defended  it  in  fo  imminent 
a  danger  ?  But  they  who  efpoufed  that  caufe 
which  he  had  deferted,  faw  and  knew  that  he 
had  no  longer  fpirit  enough  for  fo  great  an 

undertaking; 
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undertaking;  and  therefore  they  contented 
themfelves  with  requiring  his  approbation  af- 
terwards, which  they  were  fatisfied  he  would 
not  refufe  them  when  the  blow  was  ftruck  ; 
and  then  indeed,  as  they  experlled  he  would 
do,  he  returned  to  the  maxims  of  his  former 
policy,  and  his  character  in  fome  meafure  re- 
covered its  former  luftre.  He  entered  into  the 
interefts  of  the  confpirators,  and  did  them  all 
the  lervice  he  was  able,  the  particular  in- 
ftances  of  which  it  will  not  be  neceffary  to 
mention  here.  But  when  he  found  that  all 
was  going  again  to  wreck  by  the  cabals  of 
Antony  and  other  friends  of  Csefar,  when 
Brutus  and  the  other  heads  of  the  confpiracy 
were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  violence  of  the 
conjunfture  and  abandon  Italy,  he  too' judged 
it  prudent  to  retire,  and  took  (hipping  to  go 
into  Greece  ;  but,  meeting  with  contrary 
winds,  he  was  driven  back  once  or  twice  to 
fhore  ;  by  which  delay,  time  was  given  to 
Kis  friends  in  Rome  to  acquaint  him  with 
Antony's  having  made  a  decree,  for  the  per- 
petual aboliihment  of  the  didlatorftup,  which 
Sylla  and  Csefar  had  made  fo  odious,  and  fome 
other  popular  afts,  that  gave  them  hopes  he 
would  return  to  his  duty,  and  no  longer 
hinder  the  reftofation  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Being  thus  called  back  by,  what  he  terms 
himfelf,  the  general  voice  of  his  country,  and 
looking  upon  the  accidents  which  had  delayed 
his  paflage  as  miraculous  declarations  of  the 
will  of  Providence  to  command  his  return,  he 
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made  what  hafte  he  could  to  Rome,  where  he 
was  received  by  the  whole  city  with  uncom- 
mon hoiiours.  But  the  good  opinion  he  had 
conceived  of  Antony  did  not  laft  long  :  fome 
harfh  words  he  fpake  in  the  fenate  concerning 
him,  occafioned  a  very  fliarp  reply,  which 
Antony  refenting,  loudly  threatened  him  in 
his  oration,  and  accufed  him  as  an  accomplice 
of  Ca?far's  murder.  Cicero  from  that  moment 
kept  no  meafures  with  him  ;  but,  arming 
himfelf  with  all  the  thunder  of  his  eloquence, 
poured  forth  thofe  terrible  inveftives,  w^hich 
compelled  the  fenate  to  declare  war  upon  Axn- 
tony,  and  foon  after  drove  him  out  of  Italy, 
This  was  certainly  a  very  great  a£i:ion,  and 
one  of  the  fhining  parts  of  Cicero's  life;  but 
poilibly  he  would  have  done  the  ftate  more 
fervice,  in  the  fituation  it  then  was,  if  his  ani- 
mofity  againft  Antony  had  been  lefs  violent, 
becaufe  it  precipitated  the  execution  of  thofe 
deiigns  which  ended  in  the  ruin  of  the  Com- 
monwealth ;  at  leaft  this  was  the  opinion  of 
Brutus,  as  appears  by  feveral  paffages  in  his 
letters.  But  there  is  another  part  of  his  coa- 
du£t,  which  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  know 
bow  to  juftify  :  I  mean  his  committing  the 
fafety  of  the  Republick  to  an  ambitious  boy, 
who,  from  the  near  relation  he  bore  to  Cififar, 
could  never  be  a  proper  perfon  to  defend  it  in 
conjundion  with  his  father's  murderers.  At 
firfl  indeed  it  might  look  like  good  policy,  to 
make  ufe  of  his  credit  among  the  friends  and 
foldiers   of  JuUus  Cijefar,    againft   the    more 

furmidabk 
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formidable  greatnefs  of  Mark  Antony ;  but 
when  he  afterwards  grew  fo  powerful,  it  was 
a  moft  inconfiderate  and  fatal  miftake  to  con- 
tinue him  any  longer  In  employment,  and  put 
the  laft  flake  of  liberty  into  the  hands  of  one 
who  had  fo  great  temptations  to  betray  it. 
It  feems  Oftavius,  unexperienced  as  he  was, 
had  difcovered  the  old  man's  weak  fide,  and, 
by  flattering  and  perfuading  him  that  he  would 
always  ad  fubfervient  to  his  authority,  had 
engaged  him  to  that  excefiive  confidence  which 
his  friends  faw  the  danger  of,  though  he  did 
Kot.  Brutus  in  particular,  whofe  eyes  were 
ever  open  to  all  that  might  affeft  the  Common- 
wealth, made  him  flrong  and  frequent  in- 
ftances,  to  have  a  care  of  fetting  up  one  tyrant 
while  he  was  pulling  down  another :  but 
when,  without  any  regard  to  thefe  remon- 
flrances,  he  carried  his  lervility  fo  far  as  even 
to  fupplicate  OGavius  for  the  lives  of  Brutus 
and  the  other  confpirators,  that  truly  great  " 
and  free-fpirited  Roman  could  not  help  venting 
Ep.16,17.  his  indignation  againfl  him  in  two  letters, 
^jjj/^"  one  to  Atticus,  and  the  other  to  Cicero  him- 
felf,  which  are  at  the  fame  time  the  noblefl  mo- 
numents of  the  heroick  virtue  of  him  that  wrote 
them,  and  the  mofl  unanfwerable  condemna- 
tions of  that  conduit  which  gave  occafion  to 
them.  And  indeed  he  had  too  much  reafon  to 
fay,  that  Cicero  a6led  as  if  he  was  not  fo  foli- 
citous  about  fecuring  the  liberty  of  his  country, 
as  to  chufe  a  mafter  who  would  be  favourable 
to  himfelf.  But  what  moft  of  all  exafperated 
4  Brutus 
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Brutus  was,  tHat  in  the  exCefs  of  his  com- 
{)laifance  for  Odaviiis,  lie  had  even  reftefted 
iipoii  Cafca,  whofe  caiife  had  been  efpoufed  by 
him  with  fo  much  warnith,  and  upon  whofe 
adtiori  he  had  beftdwed  filch  high  encomiums, 
while  he  had  freedonl  and  courage  to  fpeak 
his  mind.  Of  this  Brtltus,  whofe  reputation 
was  ftrongly  linkt  to  that  of  Catfca,  moft 
grievoiifly  complains  to  Atticus,  and  tells  liiill 
with  a  noble  contempt,  that  though  he  and 
his  aflbciates^  id  the  genero'tis  defigfi  of  de- 
livering the  whole  world  frofii  flavery,  did  nbt 
boaft  fo  nduch  of  the  Ides  of  March  as  Gicerd 
of  the  Nones  of  December^^  yet  their  glorj'' 
was  not  huferior  to  his,  hof  their  charaftei's 
lefs  flic  red.  I  rnuft  tranfcribe  both  the  letters, 
if  I  were  to  repeat  all  the  admirable  reproofs 
which  they  cbntam  of  Cicero's  baferiefs  and 
Indifcretion^  in  fo  meanly  courting  the  ene- 
my of  the  Commonwealth^  and  for  Having 
planted  and  fupported  a  tyranny,  whofe  roots 
were  like  to  ftrike  deeper,  sind  grow  more 
ilrongly,  than  that  of  Aritohy ;  wHicH  he  va* 
tued  himfelf  upon  having  attempted  to  deftfoy. 
All  that  can  be  alledged  In  his  excufe  is,  that 
he  believed  he  ihbutd  ht  stbfe  to  deprive 
Ofltavius  df  the  power  he  had  giv^h  him, 
wheii  the  intereft  of  the  ftate  fliould  require 
it :  there  jire  fbme  paffages  in  the  hiftory  of 
thofe  times,  which  leem  to  favour  this  lup- 
pofltion,  and  even  to  affure  us,  that  he  ih- 

*•  At  which  time  Cicero  (juafhed  the  confpiracy  of  Catiline. 
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tended  doing   it,  when  he  was    prevented  by 
the  fudden  forming  of  the  triumvirate.     It  is 
faid  that  Panfa,  who  received  a  mortal  wound 
at   the    battle    of  Modena,    declared    at   his 
death,    to  the  young  Caefar,    that  the  fenate 
only  made  ufe   of  him  as   an  inftrument  of 
their  vengeance  upon  Antony,  and  that  they 
were  determined  to  make  him  the  next  facri- 
fice  to  the  jealoufy  of  the  republick.     There 
was  alfo  an  expreflion  of  Cicero  reported  to 
him,    in    which,    by    an    equivocation    eafily 
vmderftood,  there  was  intimated  a   defign   to 
y.Epifl:.  cut    him    off    flaudandum  juvenem   ornandum 
Tib  li^^liollendum)  as  foon  as  he  had  ferved  their  turn; 
Famiii-     upon    which,    he    openly   declared    that    he 
aresjcp.   vvould  take  care  to  put  it  out  of  their  power. 
If  this  was  the  cafe,  it  very  much  takes  off 
from  the  ingratitude  of  Oclavius,  in  confent- 
ing  to  the  death  of  his  benefaftor,  fince  fuch 
double-dealing  could  hardly  deferve  the  name 
of  an  obligation,  let  the  efFe£ls  of  it  be  ever 
fo  advantageous.     Upon  the  whole,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think,  that  though  his  behaviour  ini 
regard    to    Caefar   was    productive  of   infinite: 
mifchiefs,    yet    he    meant  well    in  it   tq  the: 
Common  wealth,  and  that  the  fault  was  rather 
of    his  judgement    than    his    heart  ;    but    to 
whatever  caufe  it  is  to  be  afcribed,  he  lufFered 
death  as  a  punifhment  for  it,  and  fell  himfelff 
the  earlieft  vidim  to  that  tyranny  his  mifma- 
nagement  had  eflablifhed.     There  was  feme- 
See  Plu-  thing  mean   in  the  circumftances  that  imme- 
*^'''  '*      diately  preceded  his  murder ;  but  at  the  inflant 
2  ei 
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of  death  itfelf  he  behaved  with  dignity,  and 
fhewed  a  firmnefs  not  unworthy  of  a  R.oman. 

In  his  private  charafter  he  was  very  amiable, 
only  fometimes  too  much  given  to  raillery,  a 
fault  which  very  witty  men  are  feldom  wife 
enough  to  Ihun.  I  cannot  pafs  fo  fevere  a 
cenfure  as  fome  have  done  upon  his  grief  for 
the  death  of  his  daughter  TuUia,  whofe  ex- 
traordinary merit  is  a  lufficient  anfwer  to  thofe 
who  reproach  it  with-  the  name  of  weaknefs. .  , 
Great  minds  are  moft  fenfible  of  fuch  loffes; 
and  the  fentiments  of  humanity  and  affeition 
are  ufually  moft  tender,  where  in  every  other 
refpedl  there  is  the  greateft  ftrength  of  reafon. 

I   (hall    clofe   thefe   obfervations  with    one 
remark  upon  the  works  of  Cicero,,  that  they 
are  a  ftrong  proof  how  eflential  freedom  is  to 
the  excellency  of  writing,  particularly  in  the 
two  moft  manly  kinds  of  it,  philofophy  and 
oratory ;    fmce,   after  the  lois  of  the  Roman 
liberties,    they  were   fo   far  from   ever  being 
equalled,  that  all  attempts  which  were  made 
to  imitate  them,  ferved  only  to  demonftrate 
that  the  genius  and  learning  of  Rome  were 
funk  together  with  its  Gonfl:itution.      Poetry 
indeed,    and   other  parts  of  literature  which 
are  only  proper  for  amufement,  may  poffibly 
flourifli    under    the    fmiles    of    an    arbitrary 
Prince  ;    but   force   and  folidity  of  reafoning, 
or  a  fublime  and  commanding  eloquence,  are 
inconliftent  with  flavifti  reftamt,  or  timorous 
dependancy, 

D  2  O  B  S  E  R- 
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IN  the  early  part  of  my  youth  I  wrote  a 
little  treatife,  entitled  Obfervations  on  the 
Life  of  Cicero^  which  went  through  two  edi^ 
tions ;  the  firft  coming  out  in  the  year  1 73  k 
thefecond  in  the  year  1741.  During  the  laft 
of  thefe  years  Dr.  Middleton  alio  publiilied 
his  Life  of  Ciceroy  in  the  preface  to  which 
elegant  and  elaborate  work  he  did  me  the  ho- 
nour to  take  fome  notice  of  mine,  and  ex- 
preffed  a  wifh  that  I  fliould  re-confider  the 
fubjeft  in  a  more  extenfiye  view  of  that  great 
man's  whole  condu£l.  Finding  my  mind 
difengaged  from  other  occupations,  I  now 
obey  that  call ;  andj  upon  examining  the 
general  ftate  of  the  times  in  which  Cicero 
lived,  I  have  made  fome  r^fledions,  which 
induce  me  to  enlarge  my  firft  defign,  fo  as 
tp  take  in  the  whole  period  from  the  tirfl  al- 
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teration  of  the  Roman  republick  into  an  ab- 
folute  monarchy,  by  the  fhort  ururpation  of 
Cornelius  Svlla,  to  the  final  fettlement  of  the 
Imperial  power,  another  fpecies  of  defpotifm. 
no  lefs  violently  afllimed,  but  more  mode- 
rately exercifed,  and  more  artfully  conftituted, 
by  Aiiguftus  Caef^ir/'      '    '  ^     ■■ 

The  means  by  which  Sylhj  after  a  dan- 
gerous conteft,  obtained  an  uncontrouled  do- 
minion over  Ronie,  are  fo  well  fet  forth  by 
\r^^M^i  P1^^^^P^^9  that  no  comment  upon  them  iviil 
^Mar. '  be  ucceffiiry  her^,'     I  (hall  only  take  notice  of 
App.  A-  a 'weighty  obfervation,  made  by  another  hil- 
^e^B^^iiQ^'torian  who  wrote  in  thofe  times,  viz.  that 
CiviK,i.i.the  army,  which,    under  the   command   of 
this  conful,  expelled  Caius  Mariua  and  all 
his  party  out  of  Rome,  %vas  the  firjt  Roman 
cj-mv  ^ which  ever  had  entered  into  that  citv  in 
a  hojiile  manner.     To  this  I  will  add,  that 
Sylla  was  the  firft  Roman  general  who  ven-^ 
tured  to  reiift  a  decree  of  the  people,  how- 
ever ill  procured,  and  to  continue  hi mfelf  in 
the  coin m and  of  Jin  army  againft  their  or^ 
ders,  by  the  aid  arid  ftrength  of  that  army. 
But  it  mufl  be  alfo  obferyed,  that  although 
the  diflentions  preceding  this  event:  had  not 
rifen    to  the  heighth   of  civil  war,  yet  for 
fom'e  time  'before  the{e   legions  drew    their 
fwords  in  their  generars  quarrel,  the  violent 
outrages  of  ^the    tribune   Suipicius    and    his 
armed  band  of  ruffians,  which  he  called  his 
Anti-ftnate,    had,    in  effeft,'  deftroyed    the 
legal    government  and   liberty   of  the  ftate« 
Nor  was  it  only  theTury  of  a  popular  faftion 

•  which 
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which  had  produced  thefe  diforders.  By  the 
barbarous  murder  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  the 
ienate  itfelf  had  fet  th^  example  of  fuch 
pernicious  r|ots.  The  laws,  which  could 
pot  guard  the  facred  perfon  of  a  tribune 
from  the  dubs  of  a  mob  brought  againft  him 
by  the  nobles,  became  as  unable  to  protedl 
the  nobles  from  the  daggers  of  villains, 
jbanded  together  againft  them  by  feditious 
plebeians.  And  this  anarcliy  foon  conftrained 
|30th  parties  to  refort  to  a  military  force. 

At  tliQ  end  of  the  civil  war,  Sylla  found 
Jiimfelf  iTiafter  of  the  Roman  Common- 
wealth. Had  he  then  fheathed  the  fword, 
without  doing  any  injury  to  tlie  freedom  of  his 
country,  he  would  have  been  ranked  among  her 
greateft  heroes:  but,  againft  the  whole  tenor 
pf  his  fornier  behaviour,  he  (hewed  himfelf 
a  worfe  tyrant  than  Mariub  had  been  in  the 
utmoft  exceffes  of  his  defpotifm  and  cruelty, 
after  Cinn^  had  brought  him  back  to  Rome. 

It  would  be  out  of  the  compafs  of  what  I 
propofe  in  thefe  remarks,  were  I  to  relate  all 
the  horroj-s  of  the  bloody  profcription  carried 
on  by  Sylla' s  orders;  but,  concerning  the 
magiftrr^cy,  under  the  name  of  which  he 
chole  to  exercife  his  tyranny  (I  mean  the  difta- 
toiihip),  fomething  muft  be  faid  in  this  place. 

The  inftitution  of  this  office  was  ahnoft 
coaeval  wjth  the  liberty  of  Rome.     Twelve 
years   after   the  expulfiou    of    Tarquin   theLiv.l.H. 
Proud,  or,  as  feme  reckon,  only  eight,  (ita^'^ 
lex  jubebat  d^  didlatore^  creando  liita,J  a  law 

was 
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was  made  for  the  creating  of  a  diclator^  with  a 
power  fuperior  to  that  of  all  other  officers, 
miUtary  or  civil,  and  fubjeft  to  no  appeal, 
being  only  retrained  by  the  following  limi- 
tations— ^that  it  was  to  be  exercifed  within 
the  bounds  of  Italy,  and  not  for  more  than 
I.1V.  ut  fix  months.  The  idea  of  it  feems  to  have  been 
^P^^^'  taken  from  Alba,  of  which  city  the  Romans 
were  a  colony,  and  may  therefore  have 
adopted,  w^ithout  much  deliberation,  what 
had  been  pradtifed  there  :  but  the  occafion  of 
their  having  recourfe  to  it  was  (according  to 
Livy)  the  inftant  dread  of  a  war,  which  thirty 
Latin  cities,  confederated  with  the  Sabines, 
threatened  to  make  againft  Rome. 

Other  reafons  have  been  given^  but  this 
feems  the  mod  probable;  becaufe  military 
operations  are  better  carried  on  by  a  fingle 
commander,  than  by  two  equal  chiefs;  and 
the  people,  at  a  time  of  imminent  danger, 
mi^ht  more  eafily  be  induced  to  conftitute 
fuch  an'officer  for  the  defence  of  their  coun- 
try againft  foreign  enemies,  than  if  the  law 
had  been  hrft  propofed  by  the  fenate  for  any 
political  purpofe.  Yet  they  fliould  have 
confidered,  that  the  diftatori?.!  power  ex- 
tended over  the  fiate,  as  well  as  over  the 
army,  and  that  the  nobles  might  ufe  it  as  an 
engine  againft  tbem  upon  pther  occafions. 

The  nomination  of  this  magiftrate  appears 
to  have  been  aftigned  by  law  to  either  pf  the 
two  confuis ;  but  the  choice  was  confined  xq 
fomc  one  of  ihofe  fenators  who  had  before  ob- 

^^ie4 
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tallied  the  confulfhip:  and  the  ufual  method 
was,  for  the  fenate  to  decree,  upon  any  great 
exigency,  that  a  dictator  ihou Id  be   made, 
and  to  dired:   on   what  perfon  of  confular 
dignity  the  nommation  (hould  fall.     Yet  it 
was  in  the  power  of  either  of  the  confuls, 
without  any  order  from  them^  and  without 
the  approbation  of  his  colleague,  to  name, 
of  his  own  accord,  any  confular  fenator  to 
this  fupreme  magiftracy  ;  and  their  approba- 
tion, concurring  with  fuch  an  appointment, 
fully  ratified  and  confirmed  it,  however  dif- 
agreeable  it  might  be  to  the  people.     A  re- 
markable   inftance  of  this,  and  hkewife  of 
the  ufe  occafionally  made  of  the  dictatorial 
power  for  the  purpofes  of  the  fenate^  occurs 
in  the  account  which  is  given  by  Livy  of  the^-i^-c. 
events  of  the  year  316  from  the  building  oi^^^l^^'^^* 
Rome.     He  tells  us,  that  the  fenate  reproach- Urb.Con- 
ing  the  confuls  vi^ith  a  negle£t  of  their  duty,  ^^^'3*^* 
for  not  having  exerted  the  authority  of  their 
charge,  to  punifh  a  confpiracy  of  the  Ro- 
man knight,    Spurius   Maelius,    with  fome 
tribunes  of  the  people,  againft  the  common- 
wealth,   one  of  them   faid,    «'  The    blame 
laid   on   them   was  unjurt :  for  they,  being 
fubjed  to  the  controul  of  the  |aws,  which 
had  given  an  appeal  from  them  to  the  peo- 
ple,   wanted    ftfength  in    their   magiftracy, 
more  than  they  did  in  their  minds,   to  infli£t 
the  vengeance  due  to  a  crime  of  this  nature. 
(Opus  ejfe  non  forti  folum  viro^  fed  etimn  libero 
^xjoluto^ue  legum  vinculis,     Itaque  fe  diEiatO' 
'    ^ '  '  '  '  '  -  ^'    '''  rem 
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rem  Lucium  ^Iniium  dldlurum.)  That  there 
was  need  of  a  man,  not  only  courageous, 
but  moreover  free^  and  not  fettered  with  the 
reflraints  of  the  laws.  He  therefore  would 
Ttame  Lucius  S^intius  dictator ^ 

The  whole  fenate  approving  it,  Lucius 
Quintius  was  accordingly  named  to  that  of- 
fice; and  the  next  day  guards  of  foldiers 
having  been  placed  in  the  forum,  Caius  Ser- 
vilius  Ahala,  whom  he  had  appointed  his 
general  of  the  horfe,  cited  Maslius,  by  his 
prders,  to  come  before  his  tribunal,  and  an- 
fwer  there  to  the  charge  brought  againft  him 
in  the  fenate.  But  he,  calling  on  the  people 
to  fuccour  him  in  this  danger,  which,  he 
iaid,  was  drav/n  upon  him  by  his  kindnefs  to 
them  and  the  malice  of  the  fenate,  fome  of 
them  refcued  him  from  the  hands  of  an  offi- 
cer, who  was  going  to  carry  him  before  the 
di£lator :  whereupon  SerVilius,  affifted  by  a 
band  of  young  patricians,  followed  him  into 
the  crowd,  in  which  he  had  taken  refuge, 
and  killed  him  there  with  his  own  hand: 
after  ^'hich,  covered  over  with  the  blood  he 
had  fned,  he  went  back  to  Quintius,  and 
^old  him  what  he  had  done.  That  magis- 
trate praifed  him  for  having  freed  the  repub* 
lick ;  and  then,  in  an  harangue  which  he 
made  to  the  people,  whom  the  fight  of  this 
deed  had  thrown  into  a  tumult,  declared, 
(Milium  jure  c^fuin.,  etiamfi  regni  crimine  in^ 
fons  fuerity  qui  vo  cat  us  a  magifiro  equitum  ad 
didlatorem  non  venfjfetj)  Thcit  Melius,  though 

he 
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Be  were  innocent  of  afpiring  to  make  himf elf  king 
^J  Rome^  with  which  he  bad  been  charged j 
was  yet  jujlly  put  to  deaths  becaufe^  having 
been  cited  by  the  majler  of  the  horfe^  to  come  be* 
fore  the  dilator ^  he  did  not  come. 

When  we  confider,  that  this  man  was  pro- 
bably guilty  of  no  other  treafon,  than  aft'eft- 
ing  to  render  himfelf  too  popular,  by  largefles 
of  corn  to  the  people,  in  a  time  of  great 
dearth ;  it  muft  appear  that  a  power,  which, 
upon  fuch  an  occafion,  could  fo  fuddenly  be 
called  forth,  and  fo  violently  exercifed,  was 
not  very  confident  with  the  much-boafted 
liberty  of  the  Roman  republick. 

The  couftitution  of  that  ftate  is  prailed  by 
Polybius,  as  a  happy  mixture  of  monarchy,  Poiyb. 
ariftocracy,  and  democracy  ;  but  the  dlaator-^^'^^' 
(hip  brought  into  it  a  kind  of  dominatioa 
more  properly  tyrannical  than  regal 

For,  in  a  limited  monarchy,  the  king  Js  not 
abfolute,  but  reftrained  by  the  laws,  and  his  mi- 
nifters  are  refponfible  to  the  other  eftates  of  the 
kingdom,  or  thp  courts  of  judicature  therein, 
for  any  abufe  of  his  power:  but  a  dictator  in 
Rome  (ahfolutus  legum  njinculis)  was  abfolved 
by  his  office  from  all  reftraints  of  the  laws^- 
and  not  accountable  to  the  fenate  or  afiem- 
bly  of  the  people,  or  any  other  jurifdic- 
tion,  for  any  afl:  he  had  done  in  the  exer- 
cife  of  his  charge,  however  arbitrary  m  ilk- 
gaL  If  it  be  laid,  that  the  regai  power  in 
the  Roman  conftitution  was  exercifed  by 
confulsj  and  the  diftatorlhip  was  only  an 

extra-* 
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extraordinary  remedy,  to  which  recourfe  was 
had  in  fudden  emergencies,  when  the  ordi- 
nary courfe  of  government  was  unable  to 
anfwer  the  exigency  of  the  ftate,  or  provide 
for  its  fafety  ;  I  anfwer,  that  not  only  the 
confuls,  or  the  fenate,  or  both  thefe  powers 
united,  but  the  people  alfo  as  one  coiiftitu- 
tional  part  of  the  Roman  commonwealth, 
ought  to  have  judged  of  the  neceffity  of  em- 
ploying this  remedy,  fo  dangerous  to  their 
freedom;  and  without  their  confent  it  never 
Ihould  have  been  ufed. 

Thus,  in  England,  where  a  mrxed  confti- 
tution  of  government  unites  the  powers  of 
monarchy,  ariftocracy,  and  democracy,  much 
more  happily  than  that  of  Rome  ever  did* 
even  in  its  beft  ftate  (as  I  hope  to  {hew  in 
the  courfe  of  thefe  remarks)  if  extraordinary 
dangers  require  that  the  Habeas  Corpus  law 
(the  great  fecurity  of  our  freedom)  fhould 
for  a  time  be  fufpen^led,  it  can  only  be  done 
by  the  joint  advice  and  authority  of  the 
whole  leg-iflature.  i^nd  if,  in  ■  anv  cafe 
w^here  delay  would  be  fatal,  the  fafety  of  the 
publick  appare[itly  obliges  the  king,  in 
whom  alone  the  executive  power  refides,  to 
ad  againft  this  or  any  ether  law,  without 
having  been  previoufly  empowered  fo  to  do 
by  both  houies  of  parliament,  his  minifters 
are  refponfible  for  it  to  their  country,  and 
can  no  otherwife  be  fecured  than  by  a  bill  of 
indemnity,  which,  if  the  neceflity  pleaded 
for  their  juftification  is  found   to   have  been 

real, 
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real,  the  lords  and  commons  will  not  refufe 
to  paft.  But,  in  Rome,  a  fingle  conful, 
agreeing  with  the  fenate  to  name  a  diclator, 
without  the  concurrence  and  againfl:  thew^Hl 
of  the  people,  might  fubjeft,  at  any  time, 
the  liberty  and  the  life  of  every  Roman  cl* 
tizen  to  the  arbitrary  power  of  one  man,  fet 
above  all  the  laws,  and  in  no  way  refpon- 
lible,  for  the  exercife  of  his  fovereignty,  to 
the  juftlce  of  the  ftate.  Indeed,  after  the 
end  of  the  fecond  Punic  war,  the  fenate  itfelf 
grew  fo  jealous  of  the  danger  of  this  office, 
that,  for  120  years  before  Sylla  took  it,  no 
diftator  was  appointed.  The  manner  in  which 
he  chofe  to  have  it  conferred  on  him  demands 
obfervation. 

Both  the  confuls  of  the  year  670,  from^PPJ^^. 
the  building  of  Rome,  having  perifhed  injiy^u^i, 
the  war  which  Sylla  and  his  friends  made 
agalnft  them,  he  notified  to  the  fenate,  that, 
agreeably  to  the  cuftom  of  their  anceftors  in 
fuch  cafes,  they  fhould  create  ^n  interrex,  to 
hold  the  comltia  for  eleSing  new  confuls. 
They  named  to  that  office  the  prefident  of 
the  fenate,  Lucius  Valerius  Flaccus  ;  to 
whom  Sylla  wTote,  and  bade  him  report  his 
opinion  to  the  people,  that  the  prefent  ftate 
of  affairs  required  the  appointment  of  a 
didator;  not  for  the  term  of  fix  m.onths, 
but  till  the  whole  Commonwealth,  and  every 
part  of  the  empire,  ^vhich  the  civil  wars 
hadfhaken,  fhould  be  more  HrmJy  fettled, 
and  brought  into  better  order  ;    adding,  at 
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the  end  of  his  letter^  that, .  if  the  fenafe 
approved  it^  he  offered  himfelfto  do  the. re- 
publick  this  fttvice.  His  oftcr  was  under- 
flood  tb  be  a  command :  lie  therefore  was 
named  dictator  by  the  interrex^  wiihovit  any 
term  being  fixed  for  the  expiration  of  his 
Ibidem,  office;  and  thtis  (fays  Appian)  the  dlclator-, 
Jhip^  whic/j  had  before  he  en  a  tyranny  limited 
to  a  Jhort  iirne^  this  rejlrdint  being  taken  qff^ 
became  a  tyranny  conipleat. 

Nor  yet  was  the  diftator  conteht  with  this 

indefinite   prolongation  of  his  powef  ;    but 

caufed  a  law  to  be  propofed  by  the  inter  rex 

to  the   people,    which  ratified  all  his  Udis^ 

whatever  they  might  be ;    and  authorized  hiirt 

to  put  to  deaths  without  a  trials  any  citizen 

^  Y       of  Rome^  according  to  his  pleafure. 

Agraiia,       Ciccro,  ipeaking  of  this  law,   in  one  of 

conmi     his  orations,  calls  it  the  mofl  unjuji  and  the 

OmuTy.  ^^^2/^  unlike  a  law,  that  had  ever  been  m'adei 

De  Legi-  and  in  his  trealtife  T>e  Legibus,  eonfiders  it 

bus,  1. 1.  ^j  ^^11  ^^^  ^qI^  i^  itfelf.     Yet  to  fuch  ari 

C'   I  C  • 

extreme  degree  of  fervillty  were  the  people 
and  fenate  reduced,  that  it  was  enadted  with-' 
out  the  lead  oppofition  5  and  Sylla  rewarded 
FlacGus  for  having  been  the  propounder  of 
it,  by  naming  hirh  to  the  dignity  of  his  ge- 
rieral  of  the  horfe ! 

Having  thiis,  under  the  colour  of  a  legal 
authority,  airunied  the  moft  abfolutc  and 
enormous  defpotifm,  he  made  feveral  laws 
for  the  fcttlement  of  the  ftate,  chiefly  fend- 
ing to  raifc  the  power  of  the  fenate.    This 
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was  contrary  to  the  poiicy  of  evti^  o'licr 
tyrant,  who,  either  at  Rome  or  elfewhcre, 
had  ever  enflaved  a  free  country!  But  the 
fpirit  of  party  was  ftrong  in  Sylla's,  rPiiid; 
and,  as  all  his  greateft  enemies  had  courted 
the  people,  he  was  led  by  refenrment,  and 
by  every  connexion  he  had  hitherto  formed, 
to  favour  the  nobles.  In  ailing  on  this  plan 
his  principal  objeft  was,  to  reduce  the  au- 
thority of  the  tribunes  of  the  people.  Butj 
before  I  take  notice  of  what  he  did  to  that 
purpofe,  fome  account  muft  be  given  of  the 
nature  and  power  of  the  tribunltial  office. 

About  fifteen  years  after  the  expullion  of  ^^v*  ^*i^* 
Tarquin,  in  the    260th  year  of  Romie,    the^lQ^^,^ 
people  obtained,  by  a  treaty  with  the  fenate,  Haiic. 
that  they  fhould,  for  the  future,  have  ma-^*^^^** 
giftrates  of  their  own,  whofe  perfons  iliould 
be  deemed  inviolably  facred  ;    and  that  no  pa- 
trician fbould  be  capable  of  holding  this  ma- 
giftracy,  which,  by  what  was"  called  ifjter- 
cejjion,  had  a  power  to  protedl  them  againft 
any  injuries    from    the    confuls   or    fenatCi 
The  number  of  thefe  magiftrates,    at  their  x,iv.  1.  iiu 
firft  inftitution,   was  five,  and  continued   foe 30* 
till  the  year  of   Rome   296,  when  It  was 
augmented    to   ten,    and    never    afterwards 
altered.     They  were  annually  chofen  ;    and 
a  law  was  made,  in  the  year  of  Rome  282,  L.  n* 
that  the  eIe(9:ions  (hould  be  in  the  aflembly  "^^  ^^'  ^^* 
of  the   people,    not    by  centuries,    but   by 
tribes,  from  which  the  patricians  were  en- 
tirely excluded,   and   where,    the  loweft  of 
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the  populace  always  making  a  majority,  the 
fenfe  of  the  better  fort  was  little  regarded. 
Soon  after  their  firft  creation,  the  tribunes 
added  to  the  power  of  protecling  the  people 
that  of  acculing  the  nobles  and  judging  them 
by  the  people,  and  of  flopping,  by  a  negative 
from  any  one  of  their  number,  any  decree 
of  the  fenate  !  Thefe  points  being  gained 
notwithftandfting  all  the  force  of  a  warm 
oppoiition  on  the  part  of  the  nobles,  the 
tribunes  in  procefs  of  time  extended  their 
authority  to  a  right  of  propofing  any  law  to 
the  people  Vv^thout  die  affent  of  the  fenate, 
and  referring  to  them  any  bulinefs  treated  of 
in  that  houfe. 

The  exercife  of  thefe  powers  was  carried 
on  with  a  violence  more  refembling  the  anar- 
chy of  a  ftate  of  war,  than  the  orderly  a<9:$ 
of  regular  magilbates  in  a  well-fettled  com- 
monwealth. Tiberius  Gracchus,  in  the  year 
of  Rome  61^9,  forbade  any  publick  bufinefs  to 
be  carried  on  in  the  city,  till,  notwith (landing 
the  oppoiition  of  one  of  his  colle<agiies, 
his  Agrarian  law  had  been  propofed  to  the 
people.  He  alfo  fealed  up  the  door  of  the 
treafury,  that  none  af  the  qua-iiors,  who 
had  the  adminiftration  of  the  publick  re- 
venue, might  enter  into  it;  and  flopped  the 
prsetors  from  performing  the  doty  of  their 
office  in  trying  of  caufes,  by  threatening 
them  with  fines,  till  every  obflacle  to  his 
Lir.  1.  Iv.legiflation  from  any  other  magiilrate  (hould 
*^' ^*        have  been  removed,     hi  the  year  of 'Rome 
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614,  the  tribunes  of  the  people  contending 
for  what  they  had  no  right  to,  that  each  of 
them  ihould  have  a  power  to  exempt  from 
the  obligation  of  mihtary  fervice    ten   citi- 
zens at  his  choice ;   and  the  confuls  of  that 
year  relifting  the  attempt;  they  ordered  both 
thofe  fupreme   magiftrates  to   be   carried  to 
prifon ;    which    was    accordingly   done:    an 
ad,    by  which    the    whole   majefly  of   the 
confular  power,  which  reprefented  the  regal, 
was  violated   and  deftroyed.     If  fuch  exer- 
tions of  the  tribunitial  power  had  been  fre- 
quent, the  government  muft  have  fallen  into 
a  mere  democracy,    or   rather,  indeed,  into 
a  tyrannical  oligarchy  in  the  perfons  of  the 
tribunes  ;    but    the    adminiftration    of   this 
power  being  divided,    at  firfl,  between  five 
perfons,  and  afterwards  between  ten,  a  check 
was  ufually  given  to  the  extravagances  of  it, 
by  the  oppoiition  of  fome  one  among  thofe 
inagiftrates  to  what  the  others  propofed :  and 
to  this,  on   many  occafions,   the  fenate  had 
recourfe,   particularly   in   their   contefl:  with  See  Livv% 
Tiberius  Gracchus  about  his  Agrarian  laws,  j*l^- ^-^"J-' 
the  pafiing  of  which  they  obftruded  by  thei.  vl*  35*. 
interceflion  or  negative  of  Marcus  Cftavius,  39- p^a^- 
one   of   his  colleagues  :    nor  could   he  anypj^.^^^^^ 
otherwife    get    over  that  obftacle,    than    byEpitome^ 
caufing  the  people  to  depofe  Oftavius,  if  he^^"  ^^"^' 
wonld  not  deiift  from  that  oppofition  which  Frein- 
his  magiftracy  gave   him  a  right  to   make.  ^^""'•^^P' 
This  had  never  been  done  in  any  other  in-^^^^' 
ftance,   and   was  then  confidered  by  many 
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as  an  odious  afl:  of  violence,  which,  for  the 
purpofes  of  a  faftious  demagogue,  flagrantly 
violated  the  fanftity  given  by  the  laws  to  the 
perfon  of  tribune,  and  tended  to  deftroy  the 
lacred  power  of  that  office  by  the  people 
themfelves.  But  Gracchus  pleaded,  with 
great  force,  the  neceffity  of  it,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  betraying  of  the  people,  in  points 
of  the  highefh  moment,  by  fome  of  thofe 
very  magiftrates  who  were  inftituted  to  ferve 
them.  And  it  muft  be  confeft  that  the 
blame  of  this  irregular  aft  ought  lefs  to  fall 
on  him  than  on  the  bad  conftitution  of  .the 
magiftracy  itfelf.  As  unanimity  in  all  thofe 
invefted  therewith  could  feidom  be  hoped 
for,  the  only  means  of  giving  confiftency  to 
it,  and  carrying  things  on  in  a  quiet  and 
orderly  courfe,  would  have  been  the  deciding 
of  all  differences  among  them,  by  a  majority 
of  votes  :  but,  each  having  a  power,  by  his 
fingle  oppofition,  to  flop  any  aft  of  his  col- 
leagues, the  obftinacy  of  one  was  fufficient 
to  obftruft  any  buiinefs ;  and  that  impedi- 
ment could  not  be  removed  by  any  other 
method  than  depriving  him  of  his  office. 
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NOTES  on  the  preceding  Observations. 

P.  43.  And  the  ujual  method  was ^  for  the  feiiate 
to  decree^  upon-  any  great  exigency^  that  a 
dilator  Jhotdd  he  made^_  and  to  direB  on 
'what  perfon  ofconjular  dignity  the  nommaiton 
■  Jbould  fall, 
'  In  relating  the  tranfaftions  of  the  year  318 
from  the  building  of  Rome,  Livy  ufes  thefe 
words,  "  Major  itaque  ex  civibus  amiffis 
dolor,  quam  l^etitia  fufis  hoftibus  fuit;  et  Jena^ 
tiis  (ut  in  trepidis  rebus  J  dilator  em  did  Ma^ 
mercum  JErmliufiijuffit,'^  See  alfo  other  proofs 
of  their  exercifing  this  power,  which  the  fame 
hiilorian  gives,  1.  \v,  Cc»46.  Ann.  Urb,  Con- 
dit.  317,  1.  ix.  c.  38.  Ann.  Urb.  Condit.  444. 
Yet  we  find  that  fome  confuls  did  not  think 
themfelves  bound  to  obey  fuch  an  order :  for 
(as  Livy  alfo  informs  us)  in  the  year  of  RomcL.  iv.  c: 
324,  the  fenate,  alarmed  at  the  extraordinary^^* 
preparations  of  the  ^qui  and  Volfci  againil 
the  Roman  ftate,  and  ftill  more  appreheniive 
of  bad  confequences  from  the  dlfcord  between 
the  two  confuls,  who  differed  in  all  counfels 
the  one  from  the  other,  recurred  to  the  ex- 
pedient of  creating  a  dictator :  but  thole 
magiflrates,  fo  difcordant  in  all  other  points, 
agreed  in  pertinacioufly  refuiing  to  name  one: 
whereupon,  as  the  danger,  by  new  intelli- 
gences brought,  feemed  to  be  more  and  more 
dreadful,  Quintus  Servilius  Prifcus,  who,  with 
great  reputation,    had  held  the  higheft  dig- 
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nlries  of  the  commonwealth,  applying  him- 
fdi  to  fome  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people, 
who  were  prefent  in  the  lenate-houfe,  told 
them,  the  fenate  called  upon  them  in  that  ex-" 
Iremity  to  compell  the  conjuh^  by  their  power^ 
to  name  a  dictator* 

There  had  never  been  a  precedent,  either 
of  Inch  a  refufal  on  the  part  of  the  coniuls, 
or  of  fuch  an  application  on  the  part  of  the 
fenate.     The  tribunes,    glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  augment  their  power,  after  confulr- 
ing  apart  with  all  their  colleagues,  declared. 
It  was  their  pleajure^  that  the  conjuls  fiould  obey 
the  decree  oj  the  fenate  \  and^  if  thefe  Jljoidd  pet- 
flft  in  a  longer  reffiance  againjt  it^  they  woidd 
lend  them   to  prifon."^   The    confuls,  chufing 
(iciys   Liv'yj  to  be  overcome  by  the  tribunes 
rather  tiian   by  the  lenate,    yielded  to  this 
command  ;  but  not  without  a  proteft  againil: 
tbe  nriury  done  to  the  conlular  power,  which 
the  fenate  thus  betrayed,     Nor  yet  could  they 
agree  which  ftould  name  the  didator,    but 
ended  the  difpute  by  cafting  lots. 
L:v.  I.  i'.      In  the  year  of  Rome  347,  when  the  con- 
*-'  -5^'       iular  office  was   cxercifcd   by  three  military 
tribunes,  inllead  of  two  confuls,  thefe  making 
a  refiilancc  to  a  decree  ot  the  lenate  for  creat- 
ing  a   difiator,    the   tribunes   of  the   people 
were  again  applied  to  by  that  body,  for  the 
aid  ot  tlieir  power  to  force  a  compliance  :   but 
t'hey,  dilcor^tented  at  i-tii^.g  the  plebeians  per- 
petually excluded,  by  the  irifluence  and   in- 
criguts  of  the  patricians,  from   the  military 
2  tribuiiefnip. 
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tribunefliip,  to  which,  bv  law,  they  might 
attain,  though  not  to  the  conlulfhip,  fdlenly 
refufed  their  affiftance.  Yet  they  faid,  that, 
when  all  the  dignities  of  the  ftate  fhould  be, 
without  diftindion,  communicated  to  the 
people,  they  would  then  take  good  care  that  the 
decrees  of  the  fenate  floould  not  be  made  tneffeclual 
by  any  arrogafice  of  the  magtjirates.  This  re- 
iGurce  having  failed,  the  contention  was  kept 
«p  between  the  fenate  and  two  of  the  military 
tribunes  ;  who,  thinking  themfelves  equal  to 
the  condufl:  of  the  war,  complained  "  that 
the  dignity  they  had  obtained  from  the  people, 
fhould  be  thus  taken  from  them :"  but  the 
third  faid,  *'  That  hitherto  he  had  remained 
filent,  becaufe  he  rather  defired  that  his  col- 
leagues fhould  yield  to  the  authority  of  the 
fenate,  without  any  force  upon  them,  than 
fuffer  the  power  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people 
to  be  implored  againft  them.  That  even  now 
he  would  willingly  give  them  more  time  to 
alter  their  opinion,  if  the  exigency  of  the 
ilate  could  bear  that  delay ;  but,  as  the  ne- 
ceffitv  of  war  would  not  wait  for  lon2:er  con- 
fultations,  he  would  prefer  the  ferviee  of  the 
publick  to  their  good-will,  and  contenting 
himfelf  with  the  foie  authority  of  the  fenate 
(whatever  oppofition  might  be  made  againft 
it)  would  name  a  dictator  that  night."  Fie 
did  fo  ;  and  this  fhews,  that  any  one  of  the 
confuls,  or  military  tribunes,  with  confular 
power,  might  name  a  diftator  without  the 
tonfent  of  his  colleag;ue  or  collea^iTcs :  tlie 
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reafon  of  which,    doubtlefs,   was,    that  the 
natural  uawilUngueis  in  the  mind  of  fuch  a 
maoiftrate,  to  make  over  to  another  the  fu- 
preme  command,  would  probably  hhider  its 
being  unneceifarily  or  wantonly  done ;    but 
on  many  occafions  a  contrary  diipofition  might 
be  well  apprehended  ;  and  the  ablence  of  one 
conf'alj  or  military  tribune,    on  the  publick 
lervice  abroad,    might  happen    to  dllappoint 
the  deine  of  the  fenate,  it  the  concurrence  of 
both  conluls,  or  of  all  the  military  tribunes, 
had  been  necefiary  to  this  a£l. 
Llvy,l.         jji  iiiQ  year  of  Rome  542,  the  fenate  de- 
^^^*^'^"-'' creed,  that  the  conful,  before  he  went  out  of 
the  city,  Jhould  ajk  the  people  'whoin  they  would 
he  pleqjed  to  have  him  name  di&ator^  and  jloould 
name  the  per/on  they  ordered',  adding,  that,  if 
the  conful  refufed  to  refer  this  matter  to  the 
people,  the  pr;£tor  fliould  do  it ;  c.nd,  if  the 
praetor  w^ouid  nc  t,  it  ihould  be  done  by  the 
tribunes.     Tlie  conful  did   refufe,    declaring 
that  he  would  not  confult  the  people  on  a 
matter  which  was  in  his  own  pozver^  and  for^ 
bade  the  pr^tor  to  do  it ;  whereupon  it  w^as 
done  by  the  tribunes  oi  the  people  ;  and  the 
people  enacted^  that  ^ratus  Fulv'ius^  who  was 
then  at  Capua ^fiould  be  named  dictator,    Quum 
conlul  le  populum  rogarurum  negaffet,  quod 
Ju^  potejiatis  ejjct^  praetoremque  vetuiflet  ro- 
gare;  tribuni  plebis  rogarunt,  plebefque  fcivitt 
ut  <^  Fulvius^  qui  turn  (id  Capuam  crat^  dictator 
(ficer^tur^ 
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I  find  no  other  inftance  in  the  Roman  hif- 
tory  of  the  fenate's  fubmitting  to  the  will  of 
the  people  the  nonaination  of  the  perfon  who 
{hould  be  raifed  to  this  office. 

The  purpofe  of  creating  a  diflator  at  this 
time  was  only  that  the  comitia,  or  affembly  of 
the  people  for  elefting  the  magiftrates  of  the 
enfuing  year,  might  be  held  by  that  officer, 
inftead  of  one  of  the  confuls ;  it  being  necef- 
fary  that  both  ihould  be  abfent  from  Rome 
upon  military  fervice,  in  their  feveral  pro- 
vinces, when  the  aiTembly  was  held.  The 
caufe  of  referring  the  affair  to  the  people,  in 
this  extraordinary  manner,  was  a  difference 
which  arofe  between  the  fenate  and  the  con- 
ful,  M.  Valerius  Laevinus  ;  the  latter  chufing 
to  name  M.  Valerius  Meflalla,  who  com- 
manded the  Roman  fleet  in  Sicily,  to  which 
province  he  was  going ;  and  the  fathers  de- 
nying that  a  didator  could  legally  be  named 
out  of  Italy.  The  difpute  was  ended,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  decree  of  the  people,  by  the 
oi:her  conful,  Marcellus,  being  fent  for  to 
Rome,  and  naming  Quintus  Fulvius  agree-? 
ably  to  their  order, 

p.  43.  "  He  tells  us,  that  the  fenate  reproach- 
ing the  confuls  with  a  negleft  of  their 
duty,  for  not  having  exerted  the  authority 
of  their  charge,  to  punifli  a  confpiracy  of 
the  Roman  knight,  Spurius  M^elius,  with, 
ibme  tribunes  of  the  people,  againfl  the 
commonwealth,    one  of  them  laid,    The 
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blame  laid  on  them  was  unjujii  for  they\ 
being  fiihje^i  to  the  controul  of  the  laws^  which 
had  given  an  appeal  from  them  to  the  people y 
wanted  frengih  in  their  magijlracy^  more 
than  they  did  in  their  minds  ^  to  inflidl  the 
vengeance  due  to  a  crime  of  this  nature,  ^hat 
there  was  need  of  a  man^  not  only  cour^gccus^ 
but  moreover  free^  and  not  fettered  with  the 
reftraints  of  the  laws.  He  therefore  would 
Liv.  1.  iv,  name  Lucius  ^dntius  di&ator^  The  words 
^'  ^^"  of  Livy  are  thefe :  Turn  Titus  Quintius 

confules   immerito   increpari   ait,   qui  con-- 
Jiridii  legihus^  de  provocatione  ad  di[folvendum 
jmperium  latis^  jiequaquam  tantum  virium  in 
magiftratu  ad  cam  rem  pro  atrocitate  vindi^ 
candam^  quantum  animi^  haberent.     Opus  ejfe 
nonfortifolum  viro^  fed  etiam  libera.,  exfoluto^ 
que  legum  vinculis.    It  a  que  fe  dilator  em  Lu- 
cium  ^intiurn  didurum,''^ 
Thefe  words  feem  entirely  to  overturn  the 
opinion  of  feme  learned  writers  on  the  Roman 
hiftory,  that  the  law  propofed  by  the  confuls, 
Horatius  and  Valerius,  in  the  year  of  Rome 
306,  eftabllfhed  a  right  of  appealing  to  the 
people  againft  the  a<3:s  or  decrees  of  a  diftator. 
For,  had  this  been  true,  it  would  have  been 
the  grcllcft  abfurdity  for  Livy  to  make  T. 
Quintlus,  no  more  than  ten  years  afterwards, 
(ann.  U.  C.  316)  give  it  as  a  reafon  for  nam- 
ing a  diftator,  that  the  confuls,  being  fuhieH 
to  the  laws  of  appeal^  'had  not  (Irength  in  their 
inagiiT-racy  fuliiclent  for  the  exiy:ency  of  the 
.{late  at  |;hat  tigae/  A  magiftrate  equally  fubjec^ 
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to  the  laws  of  appeal^  could  not  have  fupplied 
the  defedl  of  power  hi  them.     But  the  hif- 
torian  fays  exprefsly,    that  the  diftator  was 
free  from  that  reftraint,  Uber  exjolutufque  legum 
vinculis.     Indeed   it  appears  that  the  law  of 
Horatius  and  Valerius  had  no  reference  to  the 
didatorial  office,  the  objeft  of  it  being  to  pre- 
vent the   introduftion  of   any  new-inv^ented 
inagiftracy,  fuch  as  the  decemvirate  had  been, 
without    the    controul  of  an    appeal  to  the 
people.      Livy  writes  of  it  thus:     "  ^l/aml^-in.  c 
deinde  conjularem  legem  de  provocatione^  un'icum  ^^' 
pr^Jiditim  lihertath^  decemvlralipotejlate  everfam^ 
no7i  rejlituunt  modo^  fed  etiam  i?i  pojlerum  mu^ 
n'mnt,  fanciendo  nova?n  legem ^  Ne  quis  ullum  ma- 
giftratum  fine  provocatmie  crearet :  qui  creafjet^ 
eu?7i  jus  fafque  ejjet  occidi ;  neve  ea  c^des  caplialis 
noxte  Ijaheretury     The  diftatorfliip  certainly 
was  not  a  magiftracy  created  after  this  law, 
having  been  eftabliilied  long  before,   in  the 
year  of  Rome  253  or  257.    And  what  power 
the   law   de  diBatore  creando   had  originally 
given  to  it,  the  fame  hiftorian  informs  us  in 
the  following  words:  ^'  Creato  diftatore  pri-L-ii- 
mum  Rom22,  poftquam  prasferri  fecures  vide.- 
runt,  magmas  plebem  metus  inceffit,  ut  in- 
tentiores  efl'ent  ad  di£to  parendum.     Neque 
enim,    ut   in  confulibus,    qui  pari    p  >teftate 
elfcnt,  alterius  auxilium,  neque  provocatio  erat, 
neque  ullum  ufquam,  n'lfiln  curd  par  endi^  auxtlium^'' 
It  was  therefore  a  power  without  appeal,  either 
to  any  other  magiftrate  or  to  the  people  ;  a 
pov/er  againft  the  terror  of  which  the  people 
'        .    ■       ^  ^     ■        '  had 
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had  no  help,  but  unrefiftlng  obedience.  And 
p  ^  g  this  refutes  the  opinion  of  Algernon  Sidney, 
who,  in  his  celebrated  Effay  on  Government, 
contends  that  when  di<5tators  are  faid  to  have 
hf^tnf:ne  provQcatione^  it  is  only  to  be  under- 
flood  in  relation  to  other  magiftrates,  and 
not  to  the  people ;  which,  he  fays,  "  is 
*'  clearly  proved  in  the  cafe  of  Quintus 
*'  Fabius,  whom  Papirius,  the  dldator, 
I.IV.1.V11U tc  would  have  put  to  death:  Tr'ihunos  plebis 
*'  appello  (fays  Fabius's  father,)  et  provoco  ad 
^'  populum  :  eumque  tihi^  fugienti  exercjtus  tuiy 
''  jugienti  Jenatu^  judicium^  judicem  fero^  qui 
"  eerie  imus  plus  quam  tua  diBatura  potejl 
"  poUetque :  videro  eejfurufne  provocationi  Jis^ 
*'  cut  rex  Romanus  'TuIIus  Hofiilhis  eejjit  ?" 
Lk.  I.  But,  if  we  look  to  what  followed  (as  the 

^"^*^*  fame  hiftorlan  relates  it)  we  fhall  find  that 
Paplrius  continued  firm  in  afferting  the  ma- 
j^i^j  of  his  office  ;  and,  though  he  fpared 
the  life  of  Fabius,  at  the  interceflion  of  the 
people,  yet  he  took  care  to  exprefs,  that  the 
oftender  was  not  faved  by  any  reverfal  or 
jOver-ruling  of  the  fentence  which  he  had 
paft  againft  him,  nor  by  any  right  in  the 
tribunes,  or  in  the  people,  to  help  him  ;  but 
was  given  to  their  prayers.  ''  Stupentes  tri- 
*'  bunos,  et  fuam  jam  vicem  magis  anxios, 
*'  quam  ejus,  cui  auxilium  ab  fe  petebatur, 
*'  liberavit  onere  confenfus  populi  Romani 
^^  ad  preees  et  obtejiationem  verjiis^  ut  Jibi 
^'  pccnam  777agijlri  equ'itum  dilator  r  emitter  et. 
^^  Tribuni  quoque  incUnatam  rem  in  preees  fub- 

"  Jecuti^ 
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**  Jeciiti^  or  are  dilator  em  infiflunt^  ut  veniam 
a  QyYori  humano^  veniam  adolefcentl^  .^  Fabii 
'^  daret:  fatis  eum  pcenarum  dedifle.  Jain 
"  ipfe  adolefcens,  jaai  pater  M.  Fabius,  con- 
*'  tenttonh  obUtiy  procumbere  ad  genua,  eC 
*^  Iram  deprecari  didatoris.  Turn  diclator, 
*'  filentio  facio,  Bene  habet,  inquit,  Qui-* 
*^  rites  :  vicit  difciplina  mill- arls  ;  v'tcit  im- 
*'  peril  majejias  :  qux  in  difcrimine  fuerunt, 
"  an  ulla  poll  hunc  diem  eflent.  Non  noxae 
"  eximitur  Q.  Fabius,  qui  contra  ediftuna 
*'  imperatoris  pugnavit ;  led  nox^  damnatus, 
*'  donatur  popuJo  Romano,  donatur  tribu- 
"  nitiae  poteftati,  precarium  non  juiium 
''  auxiliumL  ferenti." 

From  all  this  it  appears,  that  no  lawful 
authority  in  the  tribunes  or  people  of  Rome 
delivered  Q.  Fabius  from  the  fentence  pro- 
nounced by  the  didlatorial  power.  He  was 
only  faved  htc^ufe  they  fupp  lie  a  ted  for  him; 
and  their  fuppricatiGns  themfelves  were  a  very 
fufficient  proof  that  no  appeal  lay  to  them. 
They  might  indeed  (as  the  right  of  making 
laws  was  in  them,  elpccially  with  the  con- 
fent  of  the  fenate)  have  palled  a  law 
fplebifcitumj  to  reftrain  the  dictatorial  power 
from  acling  againft  Fabius,  as  they  after- 
wards did  pais  one,  in  favour  of  Mi nucius,  Lh-.Lsxii« 
to  render  the  power  of  the  mafter  of  the<^--5« 
horfe  equal  to  that  of  the  dictator :  for  laws 
may  be  made  repugnant  to  the  principles  of 
any  conftitution  by  an  abufe  of  the  legif- 
iative  authority  in  thole  to  w^hom  it  is 
i  truited : 
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trufttd:  and  this,  it  Teems,  was  what  Papi- 
rius  apprehended  ;  but  he  firmly  maintained 
the  conftitutional  power  belonging  to  his 
office,  of  judging  in  this  cafe  without  the 
controul  of  any  appeal  to  them ;  and  this 
independency,  aflerted  by  him,  they  in  effeft 
acknowledged,  wdien  they  had  recou rfe-  to 
entreaties  againft  the  execution  of  his  decree^ 
inftead  of  reverfmg  it,  or  flopping  its  effeft, 
by  any  a£t  of  theirs. 
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T  O    A 


MEMBER    of  PARLIAMENT, 


FROM    A 


FRIEND    in    the    COUNTRY. 


SIR, 

IA  M  a  private  gentleman  of  fome  pro- 
perty in  the  county  of  — ^--,  and  voted 
for  you  at  the  ele£lion  of  this  parliament. 
I  voted  for  you  neither  as  a  whig  nor  a  tory ; 
but  as  a  gentleman,  whom  I  believed  to  be 
in  the  interefl  of  my  country.  For  this 
reafon  only  I  preferred  you  to  your  compe« 
titor,  and  gave  you  the  vote  I  might  have 
fold  to  him.  Since  that  time  1  have  heard 
with  pleafure  of  your  conduft,  and  find  no 
reafon  to  repent  of  my  choice.  You  ferve 
me  well  in  parliament,  and  I  do  not  defire  to 
be  lerved  by  you  any  where  elfe,  I  have 
Vol.  L  F  never 
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never  folicited,  I  never  will  folicit  yoii^ 
though  you  fliould  come  to  have  a  better 
intereft  at  court,  for  any  of  thofe  little  places^ 
which  feem  of  late  to  have  been  multiDlied, 
only  to  anfwer  the  demands  of  men  in  my 
lituation,  as  far  as  poffible,  upon  thofe  in 
yours ;  and  which  are  become  almoft  the 
ordy  JuhjeB  of  correfpojidefice  between  members 
of  parliament  and  tht'ir  friends  in  the  country. 
You  w^ili  therefore  permit  me  to  take  the  li- 
berty now  of  correfponding  with  you  on  ano- 
ther foot,  and  after  four  years  filence  to  re- 
mind vou  a  little  of  what  I  have  a  rig-ht  to 
expect  from  you  as  my  reprefentative.  The 
importance  of  the  conjunfiiure  v*^ill  excufe 
my  prefumption.  It  is  not  difficult  for  us 
now"  to  fpeak  upon  thefe  matters  :  they  are 
brought  fo  home  to  our  minds,  they  are 
made  fo  plain  to  our  fenfes,  that  we  cannot 
be  doubtful  what  opinion  to  form.  It  is 
hardly  necellary  to  reafon\  it  Is  enough  to 
feel.  There  is  a  time,  when  wrong  and  mif- 
chievous  micafures  may  be  difguifed  ;  but 
there  is  a  time  too  when  they  will  difcover 
themfelves.  "While  the  evil  feeds  are  fowingy 
thofe  alone  are  alarmed,  who  have  penetra- 
tion enough  to  fee  things  in  their  caufes; 
but  wdien  they  are  grown  up,  and  the  fruits 
appear,  the  grofs  of  mankind  have  capacity 
to  judge,  and  fpirir  to  complain.  This,  Sir, 
is  the  circumftance  of  the  people  of  England.- 
They  fnffer  too  much  to  be  anluied  :  and  if 
they  continue  to  fuffer,  it  will  not  be  frora 
4  error, 
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error,  or  infenfibility,  but  from  fuch  caufes 
as  I  do  not  care  to  fuppofe.  There  is  reafon  to 
hope  that  their  complaints  will  be  redrefl'ed  ; 
and  in  that  hope  I  write  this  letter  to  you. 
I  rtiall  propofe  to  your  conlideration  fome 
particular  points,  which,  we  in  the  country 
think,  (hould  make  the  bufinefs  of  this  , 
feffion  ;  and  if  you  agree  to  my  reafonings, 
I  dare  promife  myfelf,  you  will  not  after- 
wards differ fr 0771  them  in  your  conduB. 

Sir,  we  are  a  trading  nation  ;  and  what- 
ever affefts  our  trade  is  Our  neareft  concern, 
and  ought  to  be  our  principal  care. 

Of  all  the  branches  of  our  commerce  that 
to  our  own   colonies   is   the  moft  valuable 
upon  many  accounts.       If  I  am  rightly  in- 
formed, it  is  by  that  alone  v/e  are  enabled 
now  to  carry  on  the  reft.     And  as   it  is  the 
moft  ufeful  to  us,    fo  for  many  reafons  it 
naturally  ought  to   be   the  moft  fe cure.     Fo- 
reign markets  may  be  loft  or  fpoilt  by  various 
accidents;    other   nations  may  get   in,    and 
carry  commodities  that  may  be  preferred  to 
ours ;  or,  by  working  cheaper,  may  be  able 
perhaps  to  underfell  us  there.     And  by  thefe 
means  I  am  afraid  we  have  found   our  trade 
decline   conliderably   in   many  parts  of  the 
world.    But  in  our  own  plantations  nothing  of 
this  can  happen.     The  trade  we  have  there 
is  engroffed   by  ourfelves;    all  other  nations 
are   excluded  from   it,  and  v/e   carry  it   on 
tinder  fuch  regulations  as   are  moft  for  our 
advantage.     In  confequence  of  v/hich^  it  is 

F  z  th^ 
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the  nurfery  of  our  feamen,  the  fupport  of 
our  navigation,  and  the  life  of  our  manu- 
fafturers. 

But  of  late  years  our  merchants  paffing  to 
and  from  our  colonies  have  been  ftopt,  exa- 
mined, plundered,  and  abufed,  by  the  Spa- 
niards, our  (hips  confilcated,  and  our  feamen 
enflaved,  fo  that  the  navigation  thither  is  be- 
come fo  dangerous,  that,  if  an  efFeilual 
flop  be  not  foon  put  to  thefe  praftiees,  this 
mod  beneficial  commerce  v^ill  be  utterly 
loft.  The  original  fource  of  them  is  a  right 
of  Sovereignty  which  the  Spaniards  arrogate 
to  themfeives  in  the  American  feas;  a  claim 
that  has  always  been  treated  with  derifion 
and  fcorn  by  every  power  in  Europe,  and 
particularly  by  us  who  were  really  mafters 
of  thofe  feas,  from  the  glorious  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  down  to  the  weak  one  of 
Kk}g  Charles  the  Second.  And  this  claim 
of  Spain  is  frill  fo  far  from  being  owned  by 
us,  that  though  it  be  a  fecret  motive^  they 
have  not  yet  had  the  iniblence  to  avow  it 
openly  as  the  caiijeoi  their  proceedings.  But 
they  treat  every  Britifh  fhip,  which  they  are 
able  to  mafter,  as  if  the  failing  only  in  thofe 
feas  was  a  fufficient  caufe  of  confifcation. 
They  have  feized  and  condemned  outward- 
bound  fhips,  above  a  hundred  leagues  from 
any  fhore,  without  any  pretence  at  all ;  and 
where  they  are  gracioufly  pleafed  to  affign 
pretences  for  their  depredations,  thofe  pre- 
fences  are  worfe  than  the   depredations   them^ 

fehes. 
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fehes.     They  pretend  that  every  fliip,  which 
has   log-woody    cocoa-nuts^    or  pieces  of  eight 
aboard,  is  lawful  prize.     Now  two  of  thefe 
grow  in  our  own  colonies  ;  and  the  South-fea 
company,  by  the   Affiento  contrail,  furnifli 
the  Spaniards  with  Negroes,  which  they  pay 
for  in  pieces  of  eight ;  and  as  the  principal 
market  for  thefe    Negroes  is  Jamaica,  this 
occafions  the  circulating  a  great  deal  of  that 
fpecie  there :  fo  that  we  might  with  full  as 
good  reafon  flop  the  fhips  of  Spain  in  their 
paffage  by  Jamaica,  or  our  other  plantations, 
and   confifcate   them   formally,     if   we  find 
aboard  of  them  either   log-wood^  cocoa-nuts^ 
or  pieces  of  eight ;  for  this  will  jufl  as  well 
prove,  that  they  have  been  trading  with  our 
colonies^  as  our    having    fuch   goods    aboard 
can   prove  that  we  have  been  trading  with 
theirs.     And  their  manner  of  trial  is  a  moc- 
kery of  juftice,  which  would  be  highly  ridi- 
culous^ if  the  efFefts  of  it  were  not  fo  terrible. 
The  caufe   is  tried   in  their   own  courts  in 
America,  a  Spaniih  advocate  is  to  plead  for  our 
merchants,  and  the  judges  themfelves  almofh 
always  (hare  in  the  prize.     The  confequence 
of  this  is,  that  every  (hip  which  is  taken  by 
them  rnuft  be  confifcated. 

But  fuppofing,  for  argument's  lake,  that 
all  thofe  fpecies  of  goods,  upon  which  fen- 
tence  is  paft  by  this  rnoft  righteous  judica- 
ture, were  undeniable  proofs,  of  an  illicit 
trade-,  on  what  ground  of  the  law  of  nations, 
or  by  what   article   of  any  treaty,  have  the 

F  3  Spaniards 
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Spaniards  a  right  to  Jlop  or  fearch  our  Jloips  at 
all?  Where  a  general  trade  is  allowed,  one 
fpecies  of  goods  may  be  prohibited ;  aSj  for 
inflance,  wool,  or  fullers  earth ;  and  the 
exporting  it  may  be  highly  penal :  but  did 
this  country  ever  pretend,  when  her  naval 
power  was  at  the  height,  to  flop  Ihips  out  at 
fedy  in  order  to  fearch  whether  fuch  commo- 
dities were  aboard  ?  would  the  little  repub- 
lick  of  Genoa  endure  cur  doing  it?  could 
any  thing  lefs  than  a  conquefl:  bring  her  to 
fubmit  to  it  ?  But  the  doing  it  in  America  is 
much  lefs  defenlible.  For  where  no  general 
trade  is  allowed,  no  one  particular  fpecies  of 
goods  can  be  more  prohibited  than  another,  and 
the  fearchifig  there  has  no  objecl  at  all,  and  no 
foundation  in  reafon.  All  the  rules  therefore 
laid  down  in  the  treaty  of  1667,  between 
England  and  Spain,  concerning  the  method 
of  fearch ing  for  prohibited  goods,  are  plainly 
confined  to  Europe,  where  a  general  trade  is 
allowed  ;  and  have  no  relation  to  America, 
where  all  trade  is  forbid.  For  in  the  one 
cafe  they  may  be  neceffary,  but  in  the  other 
they  muft  be  uielefs.  And  it  Is  much  to  be 
wiihed,  that  this  moft  manifeft  diflinftion 
had  been  better  iinderjlood  by  our  tn'mijiers  in 
their  treating  with  Spain ;  and  that,  by  in- 
filling on  articles  which  are  not  to  our  pur- 
pofe,  tlicy  had  not  weakened  thofe  by  which 
our  rights  are  fecured.  The  ground  Qn 
which  thofe  rights  lland  is  the  law  of  na- 
tions, which  cflablillies  a  freedom  of  naviga- 
tion 
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tlon  to  all,  and  confiders  the  fea  as  an  uni- 
verfal  benefit,  not  a  particular  property  oi* 
dominion  of  one.  There  is  no  w^ixow  Jo  power - 

fuU  none  fo  proud  in  the  world,  as  directly 
to  deny  this  maxim  ;  there  is  none  fo  weak^ 
none  fo  abjedf^  as  to  give  it  up.  We  have 
been  lo  far  from  departing  from  it  hy  treaty, 
that  in  all  thole  we  have  made  concerning 
America  it  is  exprelsly  ftipulated,  and  indu- 
bitably confirmed,  particularly  in  that  of 
1670;  which  declares  that  the  freedom  of  na- 
vigation ought  by  no  manner  of  means  to  he  inter- 
rupted^ and  makes  no  other  exception  to  this 
general  rule,  than  a  reciprocal  prohibition  to 
both  nations  in  America,  to  come  i?2to  the 
ports  and  havens  of  the  other  to  trade  there-, 
.  for  in  cafes  of  diftrefs,  or  neceflity,  the  fame 
treaty  allows,  that  they  may  come  into  the???^ 
and  ought  to  be  kindly  received.  As  to  our 
failing  near  their  coajls,  it  Is  not  only  per- 
mitted, but  it  is  of  abfoJute  necefiity  in  the 
courfe   of    our   voyage     to     and    from    our 

,  own  plantations  in  America :  how  iiear  we 
ihall  go  to  them,  it  is  impoffible  to  fix,  be- 
caufe  it  depends  upon  circumftaiices  we  can- 
not command,  as  winds  and  tides  j  but  very 
near  w^e  muft  go  frequently  ;  and  they  reci- 
procally mufh  go  near  to  ours.     No   treaty 

.  therefore  has  ever  fettled  any  bounds,  except 
the  ports  and  havens  of  either  crown  in 
America,  withiri  which  it  (hall  not  be  law- 
ful to  i^iil ;  nor  can  they  be  fettled,  fo  as  net 
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to  be  liable  to  infinite  drfficuhies  apd    endlefs 
chicane. 

It  remains  then  certain,  that,  in  reafon  and 
juftice,  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  by  all 
bur  treaties,  the  way  to  and  from  our  own 
doiiiinions  in  America  is  as  free  as  the  paf- 
fap-e  between  London  and  Briftol ;  and  that 
Spain  has  no  more  right  to  flop  and  fearch 
pur  ihips  in  the  feas  of  America,  than  in  the 
Briujh  channeL 

Indeed  this  praftice  ov  Je arching  is  {q  very 
inexcufable,  that  it  cannot  be  fupported  upon 
any  notion  of  right.  Nothing  can  warrant 
it,  but  fuperior  force,  and  the  famous  argu-^. 
ment  of  Brennus,  V\e  vitlisl  All  forts  of 
mifchiefs  muft  arife  frora  admitting  it,  or 
from  merely  fuffering  it,  as  we  have  fadly 
(experienced  ^  and  no  one  inconvenience  can 
attend  its  being  denied.  Were  our  fliips 
found  trading  in  the  SpaniJJj  ports  and  havens 
themfelves,  even  in  that  cafe,  though  they 
ought  to  be  conjifcated,  it  is  a  great  abfurdity 
to  fuppofe  they  Ihould  be  fearched.  For  as  the 
fhip  and  cargo,  be  it  what  it  will,  is  for- 
feited by  our  being  there  without  diftrefs  oj* 
iieceffity,  to  what  intent  or  purpofe  is  a 
Jcarch  to  be  m.ade  after  any  particular  ipecies 
we  may  have  aboard  ?  But  upon  this  pre- 
tence to  flop  our  (hips  on  the  high  feas,  is  to 
infull  our  tinderjlanding^  and  dejpife  our  po'wer, 
as  well  as  to  infringe  our  rights,  and  to  de? 
itroy  our  trade* 

Thus 
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Thus  for  fome  years  things  have  gone  on 
from  bad  to  worfe ;  England  complaining  and 
remonftrating,  Spain  chicaning  and  infulting  ; 
fatisfaftiou  fometimes  refufed,  lometimes  pro- 
mifed,  never  given:  our  negotiations  and  our 
lofles  always  continuing,  and  encreajing  almoji 
in  the  fame  proportion:  at  laft  our  merchants, 
weary  of  theie  ufelefs  methods,  applied  a 
third  time  to  parliament,  and  petitioned  there 
for  redrefs.  In  the  conrfe  of  their  examina- 
tion it  appeared  too  plain,  that  wc  had  been 
treated  by  Spain  with  the  utmoft  injuftice, 
the  utmoft  barbarity,  and  the  utmoft  con- 
tempt; and  that  no  one  effeclual  ftep  had 
been  taken,  to  procure  reparation  of  our  lofles, 
fatisfaftion  to  our  honour,  or  fecurity  for  our 
trade.  It  appeared  indeed,  that,  as  far  as 
writing  would  go,  our  miniflry  had  tried  to 
put  a  ftop  to  thefe  infults.  They  had  fpared 
no  pains,  they  had  fpared  no  paper.  Memo- 
rials, reprefentations  to  the  court  of  Spain, 
had  been  as  frequent,  and  as  little  minded, 
as  the  orders  and  cedulas  fent  from  thence, 
in  behalf  of  our  merchants,  to  the  Spanifh 
tribunals  and  governors  in  America.  Neither 
produced  any  effeft,  but  to  encreafe  the  depre- 
dation?, augment  our  fufferings,  and  amufe 
the  iulFerers.  Nay,  though  in  confequence 
of  a  treaty  with  Spain,  in  which  we  ferved 
her  more  perhaps  than  we  could  juftify^  com- 
miflaries  were  appointed  to  adjuft  thefe  dif- 
ferences, and  obtain  reftitution  for  our  loiies, 
a§  a  i;eturn  for  favours  received^  though  they 

continued 
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Gontlnued  negotiating  for  fome  years  in  Spain, 
though  much  was  promifed  from  this  coni- 
niiflion,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
body  got  by  it,  but  the  commiffaries  themfelves. 
Upon  the  proof  of  all  this,  it  was  the 
fenfe  of  parliament,  that  more  eftedual  niea- 
fures  ought  to  be  purfued.  And  to  enable 
his  maieity  to  take  them,  great  fupplies  were 
voted,  great  armaments  made;  the  whole 
nation  exoeded  and  defired  a  war,  if  fuch  a 
peace  could  not  be  gained,  as  would  retrieve 
our  honour,  and  fecure  our  trade.  Soon 
after  the  parliament  role,  the  war  appeared 
inevitable  :  ftrong  fleets  were  fitted  out,  and 
fent  to  Spain  and  the  Indies :  this  could  not 
be  done  without  a  vaft  expence,  great  ob- 
ftruftion  to  our  trade,  and  hard(hips  on  our 
fallors.  Yet  fuch  was  the  fpirlt  of  the  peo- 
ple, fuch  their  refentment  at  the  indignities 
put  upon  the  king  and  nation,  that  they 
came  into  it  chearfully  ;  and  not  a  murmur 
was  heard,  unlets  againft  the  Spaniards.  I 
believe  it  will  be  diiiicult  to  find  a  period  In 
hiftory,  when  this  nation  was  lo  univerfally 
and  fo  eagerly  bent  upon  a  war,  as  at  that 
time.  They  had  a  juft  abhorrence,  and  a 
juft  dijdain^  of  the  Spaniards;  nor  did  thoje^ 
who  are  known  to  judge  the  beft  of  foreign 
affairs,  apprehend  any  danger,  at  that  crijls^ 
from  any  other  more  formidable  power ;  fo 
that  all  concluded  we  Ihould  acl  with  vigour^ 
when  it  was  more  than  probable  we  might 
aft  with  fuccefs:  and  the  effort  we  had  made, 
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the  force  we  had  raifed,  was  very  fufEcIent 
to  give  us  a  fuperiority  in  fo  juft  a  quarrel, 
a  quarrel  in  which  all  nations  trading  to 
America  had  an  equal  intereft  and  a  common 
caufe  with  England  :  it  was  now  believed  our 
adminiftration  would  fl-ieWj  that  their  former 
remiffnefs  did  not  proceed  from  fear,  or  ne- 
gligence^ but  that  they  curbed  their  fjiirit 
till  the  pomt  of  time  when  they  might  be 
fure  to  exert  it  with  decifive  advantages »  This 
their  friends  gave  out,  and  candid  men  were 
willing  to  think ;  efpecially  as  it  was  faid, 
that  one  great  -per [on  had  declared,  he  thought 
it  for  the  intereft  of  a  minifter^  to  have  war 
rather  than  peace.  But,  In  the  heighth  and 
warmth  of  thefe  expectations,  while  all  Eu- 
rope was  intent  on  the  motions  and  opera-- 
tions  of  oxu'  fleets,  we  heard  of  a  convention 
being  figned,  and  that  we  might  expefl:  a 
fpeedy  accommodation  of  our  differences  bj 
a  peace. 

Of  the  terms  of  this  convention,  you  will, 
no  doubt,  be  apprifed  at  the  meeting  of  the 
parliament ;  and  then  you  will  judge,  whe- 
ther it  is  proportionate  to  the  charge  we  have 
been  at,  the  opportunity  Vve  have  negle6i:ed, 
the  wrongs  we  have  iuftained,  the  fatisfadlion 
and  fecurity  we  have  a  right  to  expeft. 

I  only  beg  leave  to  mark  out  to  you  two 
principal poiiits^  upon  which  I  think  you  can^ 
not  miftake  in  forming  your  judgement.  If 
we  make  a  peace,  it  ought  to  be  fuch,  as 
^c;;7/  remove^  m  the    mofl   eifectual   manner, 

both 
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both  the  catife^  and  pretence^  of  the  injuries 
done  us  by  the  Spanilli  nation. 

Now  the  pretence  for  them  has  been  folely 
this,  that  they  claim  a  right  of  flopping  and 
fearching  our  fhips,  on  the  high  feas,  or 
near  their  own  coafts  ;  which  claim  of  theirs 
is  unfupported  by  treaty,  and  direftly  repug- 
nant to  the  law  of  nations,  to  the  rights  of  our 
crown,  and  the  freedom  of  our  navigation.  If 
therefore  we  clearly  affert,  that  they  have  no 
fuch  right ;  that  where  we  have  720  trade  with 
them,  there  can  be  no  prohibited  goods  ;  that 
we  have  a  liberty  to  fail  as  nigh  to  their  coafts 
as  the  courfe  of  our  voyage,  the  convenience 
of  winds  and  tides,  and  other  circumftances 
of  navigation,  may  require;  that,  in  pur- 
fuing  that  courfe,  our  fliips  are  not  to  be 
fearched  ox  Jiopt  on  any  account;  that,  in 
cafes  ofnecejjity^  they  may  even  etiter  their  ports, 
and  that  only  in  cafe  of  trading  there  they 
are  to  be  feized  ;  if  we  exprefsly  aiTert  all  this 
iu  our  treaty  of  peace,  it  may  be  a  fecure 
and  lading  one,  and  deferves  well  the  lanftion 
qf  parliament. 

But  if  we  leave  this  lonfe,  or  if  we  admit 
of  a?2y  limits^  within  which  a  fearch  may  be 
made  on  any  pretence^  \Nt  have  yielded  every 
thing;  we  have  no  fecurity,  all  will  be  iub- 
jeft  to  difpute  and  chicane;^ we  fliall  have 
the  fame  weary  round  to  run,  of  applications 
to  Madrid,  references  from  thence  to  the 
Weft-lndles,  and  from  the  Weil-Indies  to 
Madrid  again  ;  and,  after  the  (olemn  hearing 

of 
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of  our  wrongs  in  parliament,  after  laying 
open  all  our  wounds  to  the  view  of  the 
world,  after  declarations  of  right,  and  lofty 
threats  of  refentment,  after  millions  fpent, 
we  fl^all  be  in  a  worfe  condition,  than  we 
ever  have  been  yet  by  any  former  treaty;  or 
than  we  fhould  have  been,  if  we  had  taken 
no  notice  of  the  complaints  of  our  mer- 
chants, and  not  moved  in  them  at  all. 

As  to  the  other  point,  the  caiife  of  all  thefe 
injuries,  I  take  it  to  have  been  the  contempt 
this  nation  is  fallen  into,  from  what  unhap- 
pily may  have  feemed  to  our  enemies  a  de- 
Ipicable  tam.enefs  and  pufillanimity  in  our 
conduft.  How  for  this  has  gone,  I  am 
alhamed  to  fay.  Thofe,  who  to  infult  us 
could  not  prefume  on  their  own  ftrength,  by 
long  obferving,  or  fuppofing  they  obferved,  a 
weaknefs  in  our  councils,  have  come  to  fup- 
pofe  it  in  the  nation  itfelf ;  and  on  this  pre- 
lumption  they  became  as  arrogant,  as  they 
imagined  England  to  be  timid  and  weak. 
They  have  certainly  aded  as  if  they  thought 
we  were  the  meanejl  of  nations^  or  that  the 
meanejl  of  minijlers  had  conduced  our  affairs. 
This  prejudice  therefore  muft  be  removed, 
or  we  (hall  continue  to  fufFer,  as  much  as 
we  have  done,  and  ftill  more:  for,  where 
impunity  is  certain,  infolence  knows  no 
bounds.  If  the  peace  we  make  does  not  re- 
trieve our  reputation,  it  is  impoffibk  it  can 
laft,  for  //  may  be  broke  without  fear,  Spain 
can  have  no  reafon  to  keep  it,  unlefs  it  is 

made 
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made  on  fuch  terms,  as  to  convince  her  thaf 
the  temper  and  fpirit  of  our  court  is  changed; 
and  that  we  will  bear  no  longer  what  we 
have  home  fo  long.  Should  any  article  of  it 
be  dijhonourable  or  7nea72,  though  all  the  reft 
were  advantageous,  that  alone  would  be  fatal, 
becaufe  it  would  leave  us  expo  fed  to  endlefs 
infults  and  affronts,  the  certain  confequence 
of  a  ftain  imprinted  on  our  national  character. 
Reputation  is  to  a  people,  juft  what  credit  is  to 
a  merchant.  The  firft  depends  on  an  opinion  of 
ftrength,  as  the  latter  does  on  an  opinion  of  opu- 
lence. But  that  opinion  of  opulence  is  a  real 
advantage,  that  opinion  of  ftrength  is  a  real 
fecurity.  When  a  contrary  notion  prevails  in 
the  cafe  of  the  merchant,  when  his  credit  is 
hurt,  there  conies  a  run  upon  him  fuddenly, 
and,  by  being  thought  infufficient,  he  be- 
comes fo  in  reality.  The  fame  thing  may 
happen  to  a  nation,  from  the  lofs  of  cha- 
ratler.  An  opinion  of  its  weaknei's  may  en- 
courage enemies,  may  unite  them  againft  it 
in  a  fudden  attack,  may  difliearten  its  friends, 
and  leave  it  deftitute  of  fuccour.  All  which 
might  have  been  preven!"ed,  had  due  care 
been  taken  to  fupport  the  opinion  of  its 
ftrength  by  a  fpirited  conducl.  I  hope  atten- 
tion will  be  had  to  this  in  our  peace  with 
Spain,  and  that  we  fhall  on  no  account  yield 
to  any  \\\ingfcandalGus^  but  feek  reparation 
to  our  honour,  as  well  as  to  our  axierchants. 
And  I  dare  anfv/er  for  tkem.  that,  great  as 
their  lofles  a'c,  they  [jad  rather  endure  them 
vvithout  any  compenfation,  than  have  it  made 

in 
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in  a  way  that  may  be  difgraceful  to  their 
country.  Sure  I  am,  it  would  be  better  for 
ihe?72  to  lofe  their  money,  or  for  tis  to  pay  it 
out  of  our  own  pockets,  than,  for  the  fake 
of  retribution  to  them,  to  admit  of  a  treaty, 
in  which  the  fecurity  of  our  commerce  is  not 
firmly  eflablifhed,  beyond  a  poflibility  of  all 
future  cavils,  by  exprefs  declarations  of  our 
right  not  to  be  fearched.  For  to  admit  of  fuch 
a  treaty,  would  be  no  lefs  an  abfurdity  than 
to  be  bribed  with  our  own  money  to  our  own 
undoing. 

In  thefe  plain  lights,  Sir,  I  hope  you  will 
confider  this  convention,  when  it  (hall  be 
laid  before  you  in  the  courfe  of  the  fefFioo* 
You  will  not,  I  dare  fay,  fufFer  yourfelf  to 
be  amufed  with  nice  diftinctions,  and  refine- 
ments of  policy.  You  will  remember  how 
ufelefs,  nay,  how  fatal,  all  thefe  fubtilties 
have  hitherto  proved,  and  what  they  are  likely 
to  produce.  You  v/ill  defire  to  fee  a  treaty, 
which  fhall  not  be  the  beginnings  but  the  endj  ■ 
of  negotiation  ;  v/hich  fhali  fpeak  fo  plain,  that 
every  Engiifh  country-gentleman,  and  every 
Spanifh  governor  in  the  Indies,  fliall  under- 
itand  the  fenfe  of  it,  as  well  as  the  IVciIpoles 
and  La  ^ladras. 

You  will  not  be  fatisfied  with  a  prefent 
compliance,  and  temporary  expedients,  which 
are  only  patch-w^ork  ;  nor  refer  that  io  com- 
mifiaries,  which  requires  inflant  difpatch ; 
nor  fjifer  that  to  be  argued  which  is  incon- 
tellable  j  but  demand  a  ioiid  and  a  durably 

peace J 
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peace,  founded  on  real  fecurlty,  and  exprefs 
acknowledgment  of  all  thofe  rights  that  have 
been  queftioned  by  Spain,  either  with  regard 
to  our  commerce,  or  to  our  pojfejjions.  For 
nothing  lefs  than  this  will  fatisfy  the  nation. 

And  when  this  is  done,  you  will  confider 
of  the  methods,  how  to  turn  this  peace  to 
the  beft  advantage,  and  fecure  it  efFeclually 
for  the  time  to  come.  The  only  way  of 
doing  that.  Sir,  is,  to  put  the  nation  in  a 
condition  to  be  feared \  and  this  can  only  be 
done,  by  reducing  its  debt,  and  gradually 
leflening  Its  taxes. 

It  is  a  melancholy  thought,  that  fo  much 
time  fhould  have  been  loft  from  this  necellary 
work,  fince  it  has  been  in  our  power.  I 
believe  it  could  be  proved  almoft  to  a  demon- 
ftration,  that,  ever  fince  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
we  might  have  attended  to  it  conftantly,  with- 
out the  leaft  interruption  from  our  neighbours 
abroad,  who  had  no  defire  to  difturb  us  till 
within  thefe  few  years  paft,  when,  notwith- 
ftanding  great  compliances  on  our  fide,  the 
hoftilities  of  Spain  have  loudly  called  for  our 
refentment.  In  all  our  quarrels  during  the 
Jate  reign,  though  it  can  no  more  be  doubted 
that  the  inter ejl  of  England  was  the  only  point 
confidered,  than  that  Bremen  and  Verden 
were  never  thought  of  in  them ;  yet  how  far 
that  interejl  was  rightly  undeftood  by  us, 
is  not  quite  fo  clear.  To  fome  it  appears  we 
had  no  grounds  for  quarrelling,  no  more  than 
we  had  upon  other  occafions  for  negotiating ; 
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and  that  we  might  better  have  been  quiet, 
if  fuch  adive  abilities,  as  fome  of  our  minif- 
ters  were  endowed  with,  could  have  been 
content  to  repofe.  But  the  entering  Ughtly 
into  wars  and  alhances,  m  which  we  had 
no  concern,  or  a  very  diftant  one  at  moft,  if 
it  was  the  fault,  was  not  the  only  fault,  of 
our  government. 

Thofe  who  cannot  fee  into  the  depth  of 
our    policy,    and   the  infcrutable  wifdom  of 
our  councils,  may  be  apt  to  think,  that  we 
have    been    no    lefs    faulty    in    our    way    of 
managing  peace,   in  our  neglect  of  ufing  the 
advantages  attending  it,  and  in  finding  the 
fecret,  by  an  unaccountable  conduft,  to  make 
it  as  expenfive^  and  as  ruinous^  as  war :    that 
w^e  have  pur  chafed  d'lpoiiour  at  as  dear  a  ratCy 
as  we  did  glory  in  fome  former  reigns :  that 
this  has  continued,  this  has  fixed  upon  us, 
the   difficulties,  which,    with  tolerable  ma- 
nagement, ought  to  have  been  conquered  long 
ago:    and  that   to  this  it  is  owdng,  not  to 
King  William  or  Queen  Anne,  if  w^e  are   a 
diftreft  and  a  declining  nation.     Had  it  not 
been  for  this,  fay  they,  we  have  had  leifiare 
enough  to  pay  off  great  part  of  our  debt,  and 
to  encreafe  the  finking  fund  to  fiach  an  an- 
nual fum,  as  would  enable  the  government 
to  maintain  our  dignity,  w^ilhout  wafting  our 
fubftance.    Had  that  been  done,  we  had  been 
now   a  m'lghty   people,    eafy   at   home,    and 
formidable  abroad.     And  though  we  had  no 
difputes  with  Spain,  yet,  on  other  accounts. 
Vol.  I.  G  it 
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it  would  be  highly  delirable  for  us  to  be  in 
thoje  circiimjlances,  rather  than  in  a  ftate  of 
indigence,  which  mull  be  a  ftate  of  fear.  For 
though  by  reafon  of  fome  lucky  circum- 
ftances  at  this  junfture  we  have  no  caufe  to 
apprehend  any  inftant  danger  from  France, 
thofe  who  look  forwards  at  all  have  very 
dreadful  apprehenfions.  The  Empire  is  al- 
ready open  to  her  by  Alflice  and  Lorraine ;  and 
there  has  been  a  terrible  alarm,  that  it  may 
foon  be  fo  by  Liixembourgh.  The  weaknefs 
of  the  Low  Countries  is  apparent  to  every 
body ;  and  God  knows  how  foon  they  may 
be  made  a  fiicrihce  either  to  the  friendjlotp  or 
the  arms  of  France.  If  the  power  of  that 
crown  in  former  times  had  equalled  its  am- 
bition, Europe  had  been  loft;  if  its  ambition 
now  ihall  equal  its  power,  it  will  probably 
accom.pliih  what  it  then  deiigned.  And  bad 
>  is  our  condition,  when  our  fate  is  to  depend 
on  a  fpirit  of  conqueft  not  prevailing  in  that 
court! 

They  have  wifely  been  doing  what  we 
ought  to  have  done.  They  have,  by  oeconomy, 
by  attention  to  trade,  by  eafing  their  people, 
and  huibanding  w^eli  the  money  they  raife, 
]aid  fuch  foundations  for  their  future  great- 
iiefs,  that,  if  an  enterpriiing  minlfter  fliould 
fucceed  to  thls^  he  will  find  advantages,  w^hich 
his  greateft  predeceffors,  Richlieu,  Mazarin, 
Colbert,  Louvois,  never  had;  and  wall  have 
reafon  to  expeft  a  much  more  glorious  fuc- 
cefs.     What  may  then  be  the  circumftances 
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of  that  kingdom,  and  this?  On  one  fide,  mort- 
gaged revenues,  credit  funk  at  home  and 
abroad,  an  exhaufted,  difpirited,  difcontented 
people :  on  the  other,  a  rich  and  popular 
government,  ftrong  in  alHances,  in  reputation, 
in  the  confidence  and  afie£lion  of  its  fubjefts. 
Will  the  conteft  be  equal  between  ihefe  two 
powers  ?  and  what  an  aggravation  is  it  to  the 
pain  of  tl^is  thought,  to  refledl  how  eafily  we 
might  have  been  in  a  condition  to  fave  our- 
felves  and  Europe  from  this  danger  and  fear; 
if,  for  thefe  twelve  years  paft  (to  go  no 
higher-),  our  debt  had  decreafed  In  proportion 
to  the  means  that  have  been  in  our  hands, 
and  no  greater  expence  had  been  incurred  by 
the  ^  government  than  the  real  necefiity  of 
affairs  required !  We  might  then  have  fpoke 
to  France  with  as  much  authority  as  becomes 
this  nation  in  the  common  caufe,  efpecially 
if  we  had  taken  any  care  at  the  fame  time  to 
fetourfelves  at  the  head  of  the  Proteflant 
intereft,  which  Is  our  natural  pod,  and  has 
on  former  occafions  given  great  advantages  as 
well  as  luftre  to  the  crown. of  England.  Had 
we  purfued  thefe  meafures,  v/e  (liould  now 
have  nothing  to  dread ;  by  purfuing  them 
fteadily,  we  may  yet  be  fafe,  we  may  yet  be 
confiderable,  we  may  yet  hold  the  balance  of 

*  Had  the  finking  fund  been  duly  applied  fince  the  year 
2727  to  the  payment  of  the  national  debt,  at  leaft  twelve 
millions  might  have  been  paid  off:  the  linking  fund  would  then 
produce  at  4  per  cent,  little  lefs  than  two  millions,  and  (were 
intereft  reduced  to  3  per  cent.)  eoniiderably  more.  Upon  fuch  a 
bottotn  as  this,  we  might  well  maintain  a  nev7  French  war. 
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Europe.  But  till  a  wifer  adminiftration  {hall 
reftore  our  affairs,  little  dignity,  or  vigour^ 
is  to  he  expefled  in  our  councils.  Some  ap- 
pearance of  vigour  may  perhaps  he  maintained; 
but  it  will  impofe  on  nobody  ;  no,  not  on  our- 
felves.  To  think  that  keeping  up,  at  a  vaft 
expence,  great  fleets  and  armies,  with  a  refo- 
lution  not  to  employ  them,  can  fecure  our 
reputation,  is  as  grofs  a  miftake,  as  if,  in 
private  life,  a  gentleman,  known  to  be  In 
debt,  and  not  difpofed  to  clear  himfelf,  fliould 
think  to  cheat  his  creditors,  and  fupport  his 
credit,  by  encreafing  his  equipage,  making 
fumptuous  entertainments,  and  beggaring  his 
family  with  new  debts  and  mortgages. 

It  is  fcarce  to  be  computed  what  it  has  cofl 
this  nation  in  well-eqiiipt  fleets,  and  well-drejl 
troops,  for  fome  years  paft ;  and  I  (hould  be 
glad  to  be  told  (bating  the  finenefs  of  the 
fhew)  what  ufe  they  have  been  of  to  us  either 
at  home  or  abroad.  They  give,  to  be  fure, 
an  air  of  magnificence ;  but  then  it  is  well 
known,  that  we  owe  almofl:  fifty  millions, 
and  have  been  forced  to  apply  the  finking 
fund,  not  to  difcharge  that  debt,  but  to  fur- 
nijh  out  thefe  fiews. 

In  moft  parts  of  England,  gentlemens  rents 
are  fo  ill  paid,  and  the  weight  of  taxes  lies 
fo  heavy  upon  them,  that  thofe  who  have 
nothing  from  the  couit  can  fcarce  fupport 
their  families ;  and  thofe  In  place  are  hardly 
favers  on  the  account,  if  what  they  give  be 
b^alanced  agalnll:  wdiat  they  receive.     There 
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are  Indeed  fome  rich  people,  who  have  money 
in  the  funds ;  and  out  of  tendernefs  to  them  I 
fuppofe  it  was,  that  when  intereft  was  natu- 
rally and  apparently  fallen  to  three  per  cent. 
the  national  debt  was  flill  continued  at  four; 
by  which  the  publick  has  loft  millions,  and 
fuch  an  opportunity  as  it  may  not  again  be 
in  our  power  to  retrieve. 

Yet,  if  peace  fhould  be  fettled  on  a  durable 
foot,  I  hope  the  worthy  gentleman^  who,  two 
years  ago,  propofed  the  reduflion  of  intereft, 
will  renew  his  motion ;  and  that  it  will  not 
be  mended  fo  as  to  be  lefs  eligible^  and  then 
objefted  to,  and  thrown  out  by  the  amenders, 
I  hope  too  care  will  be  taken,  that,  when 
the  fcheme  fhall  have  its  efFecl:,  redudion  of 
intereft  and  taxes  ftall  go  hand  in  hand ;  and 
that  the  finking  fund  lb  encreafed  fhall  not 
be  left  at  the  difpofition  of  a  minifter,  but 
applied  in  part  to  take  off  fome  of  the  duties, 
which  are  fuch  a  load  on  induftry,  and  fo 
dangerous  to  freedom. 

All  thefe  particulars.  Sir,  deferve  your 
ferious  attention.  We  expeft  to  find  we  have 
a  peace^  not  by  his  majefty's  fpeech  alone, 
and  the  congratulatory  compliments  of  both 
houfes  of  parliament  (which,  during  all  our 
late  fufFerings,  and  the  hoftilities  of  Spain, 
have  been  annually  made  with  great  enco- 
miums on  his  meafurcs) ;  but  by  the  fruits  of 
peace^  a  confiderable  leflening  of  our  expences, 
and  relief  to  the  people  at  whofe  charge  it 
was  gained. 
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We  may  yet  recover,  low  as  we  are,  with 
good  management.  To  make  a  great  Jiate 
little^  is  not  fo  difficult  indeed  as  to  make 
0,  little  o?je  great :  yet  it  is  not  to  be  done 
immediately ;  and  with  all  the  (kill  fome 
have  fnewn  in  endeavouring  it  here,  it  will 
require  {till  more  time  to  fuik  us  lb,  as  that, 
with  the  help  of  friends  ^  we  may  not  rife 
figain.  The  natural  ftrength  of  this  nation 
is  great,  its  refources  great,  and  in  one  re- 
fpeft  greater  than  ever,  becaufe,  the  funds 
having  been  tried^  and  found  fuficient,  the 
borrowing  on  them  again,  when  our  debt  is 
reduced,  would  be  fecure  and  eafy.  To  re- 
duce it  therefore  ought  to  be  the  principal 
objecfl  of  all  who  meddle  with  our  publick 
affairs.  We  fhall  judge  of  all  your  other 
virtues  now  by  your  frugality.  The  bell 
Cieconomift  for  the  publick  will  be  the  beft 
member  of  parliament,  the  beft  counfellorof 
flate,  and  the  beft  minifter.  I  do  not  know 
how  it  has  happened;  but,  for  fome  time  paft, 
an  ignorant  country-gentleman  might  be 
almoft  provoked  to  fay,  that  our  phlegm  has 
fhewn  itfelf  only  in  bearing  afro7itSt^  and  our 
fpirit  only  in  fquandering  away  the  publick 
money,  I  fuppofe  we  fliall  now  have  no  oc- 
cafion  to  fiiew  our  fire;  but  we  fhall  have 
great  occafion  for  a  refervcd  and  cautious 
temper.  Let  this  operate  in  the  granting  of 
money,  in  a  conftant  x-efufuig  of  new  powers 
to  the  crown,  and  watching  over  the  ufe  of 
thofe    already  granted.      Above  all,   beware 
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of  new  additions  to  the  civil  lift.  It  is  a 
ftrange  circumftance,  and  will  not  found  fo 
well  to  pofterity,  that  while  the  publick  lofes 
in  fo  many  articles,  fo  many  gains  have  been 
of  late  made  to  the  crown  ;  that  when  every 
gentleman's  eftate  is  falling  in  value,  the 
eftate  of  the  crown  fliould  be  fo  much  in- 
creafed,  that,  if  w^e  were  to  purchafe  it  back 
w4th  fifty  thoufand  pounds  per  ann.  more  than 
it  was  given  for ^  wx  (Jiould  fave  by  the  bar- 
gain. I  will  juft  take  notice  how  great 
profits  have  accrued  to  the  civil  lift  upon  the 
gin-bill  only.  All  that  had  been  gained  by 
the  higheft  amount  of  the  duties  on  fpirits, 
that  is,  by  the  higheft  excefs  of  the  evil  de- 
figned  to  be  reformed,  was  made  up  to  his 
majefty  out  of  the  aggregate  fund,  by  way  of 
compenfation  for  the  lofs  he  fhould  fuftaia 
upon  faving  the  lives  of  7nany  thoiifands  of  his 
fubjetls.  At  the  fame  time  all  he  might 
gain  by  the  encreafe  of  the  brewery  and  by 
that  of  the  wine  licenfe  duty  (which  together 
cannot  be  lefs^  and  ought  to  be  reckoned  at 
7nore^  than  an  equal  proportion  to  the  decreafe 
on  the  fpirits*)  is,  by  the  bounty  of  this  ad, 
preferved  to  him  entire,  and  without  account. 
So  that  the  preventing  a  national  mifchief  of 
io  deftrudtive  a  nature,  that,  rather  than 
fuffcr  it  to  continue,  the  legiftature  was 
forced  to  ruin  many  particulars,  and  griev- 

"*  The  fliare  of  the  civil  liil  upon  foreign  fpirits  is  about  ■?-  ; 
upon  home  fpirits  about  \ ;  upon  beer  and  ale  about  i. 
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ouflj  hurt  our  fugar  colonies,  has  (no  doubt 
to  the  comfort  cf  the  Jufferers)  been  fo  happiH" 
managed,  that  it  may  prove  an  advantage  to 
the  civil  lift  of  feventy  thoufand  pounds  a 
year,  and  probably  more*  I  would  only 
obferve,  that,  if  our  other  popular  vices 
could  be  turned  as  much  to  account  as  the 
drinking  of  fpirits  lias  been,  the  eftate  of 
the  king  of  England  would  be  more  a  gainer 
l)y  the  Jms  of  the  people^  than  the  exchequer 
of  the  pope. 

But  there  is  another  article  I  muft  not 
pafs  over  in  iilence,  becaufe  it  may  proba- 
bly come  before  the  houfe  this  fellion  ;  and 
that  is,  that  his  majefty  has  been,  and  ftill 
is,  in  pofl'eflion  of  50,000!.  per  ann,  which 
moft  people  think  was  defigned  by  parlia- 
ment for  the  prince  of  Wales,  over  and  above 
the  fifty  which  he  now  enjoys.  It  feems 
evident  to  me,  by  all  I  have  heard,  and  read 
upon  this  fubjeft,  that  the  parliament  which 
gave  the  civil  lift  could  not  intend,  that  his 
majefty  fliould  retain  for  himfelf  any  part  of 
this  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year ;  lince, 
fuppofing  the  prince  to  have  //  all^  and  al- 
lowing his  majefty  to  fpend  one  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  a  year  extraordinary  in  pen- 
fons^  bounties^  fecret-fervice  mo?iey^  &c.  he 
I  will  ftill  have,  for  the  fupport  of  his  houfe- 
hold,  a  revenue  equal  to  that  of  the  late 
king.  The  expence  of  his  family  has  been 
unhappily  leflened,  fmce  the  confideration  of 
this  m^ter  i^  parliament,  by  no  lefs  afaving 
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than  the  whole  fum  in  difpute  ;  and  as  for  the 
charge  which  remains,  it  will  be  abundantly 
fiipplied  out  of  fo  large  an  income  as  fix 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year,  with  the 
great  additional  profits  arifing  from  the  gin- 
bill,  crown  land,  plantation  rents,  and  other 
ariicles  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
I'lcks^  &c.  So  that  if  the  prince  has  not 
the  fifty  thoufand  pounds  per  anmim^  which 
I  apprehend  he  has  a  right  to  from  the  in- 
tention of  parliament  out  of  the  itYtw  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thoufand  enjoyed  by  his 
majefty  (exclufive  of  the  profits  on  the  articles 
•abovementioned)  ;  if,  I  lay,  this  be  not  given. 
to  him,  upon  the  birth  of  two  children,  and 
the  hopes  of  a  third,  it  certainly  ought  to  he  re^ 
turned  to  the  piiblick.  If  his  royal  highnefs  has 
it,  it  will  not  indeed  be  hjl  to  the piti lick  \  it  is 
like  to  circulate  fl'eely,  and  the  poor  will  have 
their  fliare  of  it ;  but,  as  I  am  arguing  now 
upon  a  principle  oi  favlng^  I  mult  needs  fay, 
the  nation  wants  it^  and  the  royal  family 
all  together  has  enough.  Let  the  wealth  of 
our  princes  always  encreafe  with  that  of  their 
people  :  let  them  fliare  the  fruits  of  every 
publick  bleliing,  of  every  benefit  derived  to 
us  from  their  government:  but  to  \i\^ttheni 
rich,  while  we  are  poor ^  is,  methinks,  both 
an  indecency  and  a  weakening  of  one  ftrong 
motive  to  them  for  governing  with  a  con- 
flant  regard  to  the  profperity  of  their  fubjefts. 
Sir,  from  what  I  have  laid  to  recommend 
ceconomyj    I  would  not  have  you  imagine 
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anv  arsumetit  can  be  drawii,  to  defend  a 
bad  and  diihonourable  peace,  fhould  it  ap- 
pear that  fuch  a  one  has  been  made  with 
Spain.  To  make  all  proper  favings,  is  the 
duty  of  our  minifters ;  but  an  acquiefcence 
under  wrongs  and  infults  is  not  oeconomy : 
an  acquiefcence  that  may  coft  us  milhons 
is  not  oeconomy :  an  acquiefcence  that  may 
ruin  our  trade,  the  only  lource  of  our  riches, 
is  not  oeconomy  :  it  is  not  oeconomy  to  neg- 
led:  an  opportunity  of  doing  ourfelves  juftice 
at  a  cheaper  rate  than  wx  can  hope  to  ob- 
tain it  for  in  any  future  conjunclure.  It 
can  never  be  admitted,  that,  becaufe  peace 
is  cheaper  than  war,  and  becaufe  it  is  good 
to  fave  money,  therefore  any  terms  of  peace 
are  to  be  gladly  received  rather  than  to 
make  war  with  any  advantages :  and  1  fhall 
]efs  admit  it  here^  becaufe  we  have  already 
borne  an  expence,  which,  if  rightly  m.a- 
naged,  might  have  been  fufficient  to  have 
procured  us  vidtory,  and,  the  fruit  of  vidory, 
peace. 

Sir,  there  is  another  way  of  reafoning, 
fimilar  to  this,  which  I  forefee,  and  which 
beforehand  I  beg  leave  to  warn  you  againft ; 
That,  becaufe  we  ought  to  have  great  appre- 
henfions  of  the  growing  power  of  France,  if 
we  go  on  ourfelves  as  we  have  done  of  late, 
and  fuffer  them  to  go  on  to  take  advantage 
of  our  condu6l,  therefore  we  are  to  fubmit 
to  all  the  injuftice  of  Spain,  and  give  up  the 
riglits  wc  are  mpil  concerned  to  lupport,  for 
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fear  that  France  (hould  declare  againft  us  in 
the  war. 

I  have  faid  before,  it  feems  highly  im- 
probable, that  court  fhould  engage  in  fuch  a 
meafure,  at  this  time^  from  the  prefent  ftate 
of  their  government,  and  the  unfettled  con- 
dition which  any  change  might  put  it  in  to 
for  fome  years  to  come.  But  fuppofing  the 
word  that  is  poffible  to  fuppofe,  fuppofing 
we  knew  that  France  would  fide  againft  us 
w^ith  Spain  ;  even  in  that  cafe,  I  think  it  is 
reafoning  wrong,  it  is  reafoning  with  regard 
to  the  prefent  day  alone,  to  make  that  an 
argument  for  accepting  a  peace  upon  difad- 
vantageous  and  difhonourable  terms.  For  if 
we  are  really  fallen  into  fuch  a  ftate,  that, 
when  any  power  in  Europe  fliall  think  fit  to 
infult  and  injure  us,  and  we  take  up  arms  to 
defend  ourfelves,  France  will  interpofe,  and, 
without  any  regard  to  her  alliance  and  the 
juftice  of  our  caufe,  injijl  on  our  giving  up 
our  rights^  or  elfe  declare  herfeif  our  enemy ; 
if  this  is  our  fituation,  it  is  an  an  extremity, 
which  we  muft  fight  ourfelves  out  of  as  well 
and  as  foon  as  ive  can.  For  what  can  we 
expeft  by  delaying  it  longer,  but  to  draw  on 
farther  infults,  farther  wrongs,  farther  con- 
tempt ;  to  be  treated  on  all  occafions  as  a 
province  to  France:  to  be  daily  weakened 
more  and  more  by  the  incroachments  of  all 
our  neighbours  upon  every  branch  of  our 
trade;  and  to  be  at  laft  devoured  without  the 
means  of  refiftance,  when  all  our  friends  are 
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afiamed  of  us^  and  when  a  long  JJate  of  de- 
pendency (liall  have  funk  our  courage,  and 
prepared  our  minds,  to  endure  the  infamy  of 
2i foreign  yoke  ?  But  we  have  the  ftrongeft 
grounds  to  think  that  our  affairs  are  not  fo 
defperate.  France  is  no  party  concerned  in 
this  difpute  with  Spain ;  and  the  prefent  ge- 
nius of  that  court  is,  not  to  engage  without 
neceffity  in  any  quarrel  which  muft  coft  her 
a  war.  She  may  perhaps  defire  to  mediate, 
and  mediate  partially ;  but  it  is  in  the  power 
of  England  to  refufe  that  mediation  :  flie 
may  fpeak  in  an  unfriendly,  or  perhaps  an 
angry,  (lyle ;  but  we  have  profited  little 
by  a  great  deal  of  experience,  if  we  have  not 
learnt,  that  there  is  a  wide  diftance  between 
talking  angrily  and  declaring  war.  It  feems 
evident  upon  the  whole,  that  what  we  ought 
to  apprehend,  is  not  an  immediate,  but  a 
future  danger  from  France  ;  and  the  care  of 
the  legiflature  fhould  extend  to  that^  not  by 
approving  a  peace,  which  may  defer ve  to  be 
cenfured,  but  by  attending  to  things,  which, 
either  in  war  or  peace,  are  of  extreme  impor- 
tance to  the  ftrength  of  the  kingdom,  and 
therefore  demand  particularly  the  infpectiou 
of  parliament. 

Such  is  the  flate  of  our  manufadiures^  fuch 
is  that  of  our  colonies  ;  both  fhould  be  en- 
quired into,  that  the  nation  may  know, 
whether  the  former  can  fupport  themfelves 
much  longer  under  the  various  prellures  that 
atfeft  our  manufadurers ;  and  how  is  it  pof- 
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fible  that  the  latter  iliould  decline,  when,  if  it 
liad  not   been  for  a  falfe  report  of  his  deaths 

Sir  O o  B n  might  have  governed  one 

of  them  ;  and  fo  many  gentlemen  of  no  lefs 
fortune  and  charaBer  have  been  frequently" 
fent  to  take  care  of  the  reft? 

The  ftate  of  our  garrfom  abroad  too  may 
deferve  to  be  confidered,  and  whether  the 
abfolute  power,  lodged  in  fome  of  our  go^ 
vernors  there ^  has  been  dfcreetly^  moderately ^ 
and  humanely  exercifed,  to  the  honour  of  his 
majefty's  commiffion,  and  of  the  Engllfli 
name. 

vSir,  what  I  w^ould  farther  fubmit  to  your 
attention  is,  whether  {ovat  new  power s\i'3^3Q 
not  been  afiumed  by  the  crown,  or  old  ones 
f  retched  beyond  their  legal  bounds,  by  the 
conftru£lion  of  minifters,  and  the  acqul- 
efcence,  or  perhaps  the  authority,  of  the 
judges  themfelves.  This  is  nioft  likely  to 
happen  w^itli  regard  to  criminal  proiecutions; 
and  many  inftances  of  it  have  been  com- 
plained of  formerly,  and  fallen  under  the 
notice  and  the  cenfure  of  parliament. 

No  longer  ago  than  lafl  year  there  was  a 
Joud  complaint  of  a  power  afTumed  and  ex- 
ercifed by  the  fecretaries  of  ftate,  againft  all 
law,  and  particularly  againft  that  mof  facred 
law  the  habeas  corpus  Z-dc,  I  mean,  the  de- 
manding fecurity  for  their  good  behaviour, 
from  perfons  examined  before  them  on  fuf- 
picion  of  writing,  printing,  or  publlfhing, 
libels  againft  the  government. 

This 
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^  This  having  been  exercifed  for  the  mofl: 
part  upon  low  and  inconliderable  people, 
who  had  neither  fpirit  nor  ftrength  enough 
to  fupport  their  right,  it  had  paiied  unquef- 
tioned  many  years  together,  till  Mr.  Frank- 
lin was  advifed  not  to  comply  with  that  de- 
mand, but  to  iniift  on  giving  bail  for  his  ap- 
pearance only.  Upon  this  the  matter  was 
brought  by  habeas  coj^pus  before  my  lord 
chief  juftice  Raymond,  who  decided  it  in  his 
favour;  for  he  admitted  him  to  bail,  without 
any  fecurity  for  his  good  behaviour.  Not- 
withftanding  which,  the  fame  pradice  con- 
tinued in  the  fecretary's  office,  and  pafled 
fubjilentio,  till  laft  year  Mr.  Amhurft  brought 
it  into  publick  difcourfe. 

Though  the  circumftances  of  this  faft  are 
pretty  well  known,  yet,  as  they  are  of  a 
weighty  and  a  grievous  nature,  I  will  rc- 
miiKl  you  of  them  by  a  fliort  recital  of  all 
fuch  particulars  as  are  come  to  my  know* 
iedge.  Som.e  time  after  Chriftmas  1737,  Mr. 
Amhurii,  hearing  that  a  warrant  from  the 
Duke  of  Nevv^caftle  was  out  againft  him^ 
furrendered  himfelf  to  a  meifenger,  and  was 
carried  before  his  grace  to  be  examined* 
The  crime  imputed  to  him  was,  that  he  was 
fufpe5fed  to  be  the  author  of  a  ^^'^cvfufpeBed 
to  be  a  libel.  As  no  proofs  were  aliedged 
againft  him,  no  witnefles  produced,  an  ex- 
amination of  this  kind  could  not  laft  long. 
As  foon  as  it  w^as  over,  he  was  told,  that,  th^ 
Qrime  being   bailable,    he  fhould    be   bailed 

upon 
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upon  finding  fufficient  fureties  to  anfwer  for 
his  appearance  and  trial;  and  gave  bail  for 
his  appearance,  but  the  other  ternis  impofed 
upon  him  he  abiblutely  refufed.  Upon  that 
refufal  he  was  remanded  back  to  cuflody,  and 
the  next  day  brought  his  habeas  corpus^  and 
was  then  fet  at  liberty  by  confent,  till  the 
twelve  judges  iliould  determine  the  queflion^ 
whether  he  w^as  obliged  to  give  bail  for 
his  good  behaviour,  as  well  as  for  his  ap- 
pearance, before  he  was  entitled  to  his  liberty. 

As  this  determination  would  have  been 
the  moft  important  to  the  liberty  of  every 
man  in  England,  that  perhaps  the  judges 
ever  gave,  it  was  impatiently  expeded,  and 
defired  by  the  publick.  Several  days  W'ere 
fixed  for  hearing  counfel  on  both  fides  ;  but 
they  were  never  heard,  and  the  queftion  re- 
mains ftill  undetermined. 

A  queftion  of  no  lefs  confequence,  than  ' 
whether  ignominy  and  punifliment  {lox fitch xho. 
being  bound  to  good  behaviour  is  by  the  law 
fuppofed  to  be)  ihall  be  infliflied  on  a  freeman 
before  any  trials  and  without  his  being  charged 
upon  oath^  even  of  fafpicion  of  guilt:  a  quef- 
tion of  no  lefs  confequence,  than  whether 
any  man  in  the  kingdom,  whom  the  court 
are  pleafed  to  falpe6l  of  writing  a  libel,  (hall, 
by  frequent  fuccellive  commitments  upon 
other  fufpicions,  with  no  proof  at  all,  be 
either  conftantly  imprifoned,  from  not  being 
able  to  find  fecurity  for  his  good  behaviour 
fo  often  as  it  is  a  (Iced,  which  may  be  every 
week;  er  be  expofed  to  forfeit  many  bails  at 

once. 
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once,  to  the  value  poffibly  of  ten  thoufand 
pounds  *5  for  a  iingle  breach  of  the  peace, 
which  in  another  circumftance  he  could  not  be 
fined  ten  (hillings  for,  by  any  court  in  England. 

A  queftion  of  no  lefs  confequence,  than 
whether  the  habeas  corpus  aft  fnall  be  the 
rule  of  proceedings  in  all  cafes  bailable  ;  or 
whether  it  (hall  be  in  the  power  of  every 
juftice  of  peace  to  add  new  te-:'ms  to  it,  and 
make  new  exceptions  to  the  advantages  given 
by  that  aft  to  the  fubjeft  ;  that  is,  whether 
ibey  fhould  do  what  ail  the  judges  in  England 
would  deferve  to  be  impeached  for  if  they 
did,  and  what  the  parliament  itfelf  ought  np 
more  to  do,  than  to  repeal  or  alter  MAGNA 
CHARTA. 

A  queftion  of  no  lefs  confequence,  than 
whether  we  fhould  lofe  the  entire  benefit  of 
the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  which  fecures  and 
ftrengthens  all  our  other  liberties :  lince, 
\ipon  fufpicion  only  of  a  book  or  paper 
being  libellous,  any  man  fufpef^ed  to  be  con- 
cerned in  it  may  be  put  under  the  load  of 
'finding  fecurity  for  his  good  behaviour,  which 
is  fuch  a  vexation,  and  fuch  a  diftrefs,  that 
it  is  commonly  part,  and  a  heavy  part,  of 
the  fentence  upon  convicted  criminals^  in  all 
but  capital  caufes  :  fince  this  is  in  the  power 
of  every  juftice  of  peace  t;    ^nd  lince,  by 

*  While  a  man  is  bound  to  liis  good  behaviour,  if  he  ihould 
chance  to  commit  any  Common  v£\.  oi  natural  frailty  or  pallion, 
get  drunk,  for  inftance,  or  return  a  blow^,  he  ^vould  be  liable 
to  forfeit  his  fecuritics. 

f  The  law  knows:  of  no  pCA'cr  in  a  fecretary  of  flate,  in  this 
refped,  which  is  not  equally  lodged  in  every  juftice  of  peace. 

3  confe- 
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confequence,  no  man  can  be  fafe  who  pub^ 
lifhes  a  book,  how  innocent  foever  it  may 
be,  without  as  many  Hcenfers  as  there  are 
Middlefex  ju/lices. 

Why  this  queftion  v/as  not  decided  at  that 
time,  why  it  remains  flill  undetermined,  I  can-^ 
not  tell.  If  there  is  no  intention  to  revive  the 
prafliice  which  occaiioned  the  difpute,  I  am 
furprized  and  forry  that  the  terror  of  it  is 
fuffered  to  hang  over  us  ftill,  and  that  the  opi- 
nion of  all  mankind  concerning  it  has  not  yet 
received  the  fan£tion  of  a  judicial  determina- 
tion, or  the  declaration  of  parliament. 

From  my  good  opinion  of  the  prefent 
judges,  I  hope  and  believe  that,  if  they  de^ 
cide  it,  we  have  nothing  to  fear.  They 
know  the  danger,  and  deteft  the  iniquity,  of 
adding  reftriftions  of  their  own  to  laws  de- 
claratory of  liberty.  They  know  that  par- 
liaments ha^ve  often  refented  fuch  proceed- 
ings^ that  they  have  been  produdlive  of 
the  greateft  mifchiefs,  the  greateft  dif* 
orders,  and  convulfions  in  the  jftate:  that  the 
arbitrary  interpretation  of  our  laws  in  Weft- 
minfter-hall  has  been  more  than  once  the 
caufe  of  civil  war,  the  diffolution  of  our" 
government,  and  the  deftruftion  of  our 
kings.  They  will  therefore  decide,  not  as 
former  judges  have  done^  who  held  their 
places  at  the  mercy  of  the  crown,  but  as 
men  who  deferve  the  places  which,  without 
a  crime,  they  cannot  lofe. 

Yet,  if  this  decifion  fhould  be  longer  de*- 
4?yed,    it   will  be   highly  proper,    that  the 

Vol.  I.  H  fenfe 
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fenfe  of  parliament  be  taken  upon  it,  and 
that  we  (hould  know  to  what  we  may  truft. 
For  fo  long  as  this  is  in  doubt,  fo  long  the 
nobleft  privileges,  that  Englifhmen  enjoy 
beyond  all  other  nations,  are  left  in  uncer- 
tainty, and  may  be  thought  in  danger. 

And  if  the  confideration  of  this  Ihall  come 
before  the  legiflature,  they  will  be  naturally 
led  at  the  fame  time  to  confider,  if  they  are 
not  grievous  inconveniences  that  attend  the 
trial  of  criminal  caufes  hy  fpecial juries ;  and 
whether  moft  of  the  provifions  made  by  the 
adt  of  3  George  II.  fhould  not  be  extended  to 
iherri.  By  the  feveral  regulations  in  that  aft 
for  the  return  and  balloting  of  common 
juries  in  civil  caufes,  the  property  tried  m 
fmall  adions  is  pretty  flrongly  guarded  :  but 
it  is  very  extraordinary  that,  no  provilion  of 
that  kind  has  been  made,  where  the  quellion 
to  be  tried  is  of  the  higheft  confequence.  It 
is  very  well  known  that,  even  in  civil  caufes, 
few  above  the  value  of  an  hundred  pounds 
are  tried  without  a^  fpecial  jury,  to  which  this 
a6l  does  not  extendi 

Now  I  can  fee  no  reafon  for  thefe  regu- 
lations with  regard  to  the  property  tried  by 
common  juries,  which  does  not  hold  much 
ftronger  for  extending  the  care  of  parliament 
to  the  regulating  fpecial  juries  alfo.  The 
fmall  value  of  the  caufes  tried  by  the  former 
makes  it  highly  improbable,  that  either  of 
the  parties  Thould  attempt  to  influence  the 
IherifF  to  make  a  partial  return,  fince  the  gain 
I  would 
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would  no  way  equal  the  haizard.  The  fame 
reafon  too  will  prevent  an  intereiled  juryman^ 
fuppofing  luch  a  one  was  returned,  from 
givhig  a  verdift  contrary  to  evidence,  and 
perjuring  himfeif  in  the  fight  of  his  country^ 
for  fo  inconfiderable  an  advantage  to  the 
party  he  favours.  And  that  crimes  will  be 
more  or  lefs  frequent  In  proportion  to 
the  temptation  to  commit  them^  mufl  be 
allowed. 

In  criminal  cafes,  this  is  ftill  more  dan- 
gerous, becaufe  the  power  of  the  crown  may 
be  exerted  in  the  profecution,  and  the  ques- 
tion to  be  tried  is  the  imprilonnient  and  pu- 
niftiment  of  a  freeman.  If  the  mafter  of 
the  crown-officCj  or  his  deputy,  fhould  be 
ever  under  any  influence,  he  may  *  name 
twelve  of  the  defendant's  friends  to  cover  his 
purpofe,  and  thirty-fix  of  thofe  who  are  moil 
prejudiced  againft  him  upon  reafons  of  party^ 
or  other  caufes,  if  he  can  find  fo  many  in 
the  county  ;  and  as  the  folicitor  for  the 
crown  would  ftrike  off  the  former,  the  de- 
fendant muft  be  tried  from  a  jury  among  the 
latter.  It  is  true,  that  officer  hfworn  ;  but 
io  is  the  (heriff  in  returning  common  juries, 
and  it  is  juft  as  likely  that  the  one  Ihould 
name  partially,  as  the  other  return  partially, 

*  The  rule  of  ftriking  fpecial  juries  isj  that  the  IherifT  of  the 
county^l©  atterrd  the  mafter  or  the  crown-office  with  the  free- 
holders books,  out  of  which  he  is  to  name  forty-eight  in  pre- 
fence  of  each  party,  who  by  their  attornies  or  folicitors  ihail 
strike  off  twelve  apiece. 

H  2  But 
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But  there  feems  to  be  lefs  reafbn  for  al- 
lowing of  fpecial  juries  to  be  ftruck  by  the 
mafter  of  the  crown-ofiice*.or  by  any  other 
officer,  upon  informations,  or  indiftments 
for  crimes  committed  in  London  or  Weft- 
minfter  (which  is  the  cafe  of  moft  of  the 
crown  profecutions  upon  libels,  &c.  for  very 
few  arife  in  any  other  county),  becaufe 
the  (herifFs  of  London  and  Middlefex,  being 
annual  and  eleftlve  officers,  are  lefs  liable  to 
fufpicion  of  influence,  and,  by  confeqxience, 
the  moft  impartial  officers  between  the  crown 
and  the  fubjed. 

,  The  ufual  argument  in  fupport  of  fpecial 
juries  is,  that  it  is  fometimes  neceflary  for  a 
caufe  to  be  confidered  by  perfons  of  a  higher 
rank  and  better  education  than  common  free- 
holders, and  that  they  are  never  ufed  in  a 
capital  cafe. 

As  to  the  firft,  admitting  the  reafoning  to 
be  right,  why  may  not  fpecial  juries  be  bal- 
loted for  out  of  a  number  of  freeholders, 
pojfeji  of  ejlates  to  Juch  a  value^  and  the  lifts 
be  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  diredled  by 
the  jury-aft  with  regard  to  common  juries? 

And  as  to  the  fecondpart  of  the  argument, 
that  fpecial  juries  are  not  ufed  in  capital  cafes, 
that,  at  beft,  is  but  to  fay,  that  the  praftice 
is  not  a  bad  one^  becaufe  it  might  be  worfe  ; 
and  that,  becaufe  the  life  of  the  fubjeft  is 
fafe,  therefore  his  liberty  is  not  worth  con- 
lideration.  Sir,  1  think  it  is  evident,  this 
pradice  is  fuch  as  requires  a  new  law,  no 
/  .  lefs 
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lefs  than  the  abufes  and  corruptions,  recited 
in  the  preamble  to  the  jury-adl,  required  the 
regulations  thereby  made  for  fpecial  juries ; 
nay,  that  without  they  are  extended  to  com* 
mon  juries,  that  law  is  of  lefs  utility,  than 
the  parliament,  which  made  it,  hoped  and 
defigned.  It  wzs  ctrt^ilnly  well-intended;  and 
I  prefume  the  prefent  parliament,  when  they 
fee  the  defedls  of  it,  will  not  have  lefs  zeal  for 
the  principle  it  goes  upon,  than  their  prede- 
ceffors. 

But,  when  this  method  of  trial  fhall  be 
better  regulated,  I  hope  it  will  be  alfo  con^ 
fidered  by  the  leglflature,  whether  it  be  not 
advifeable  to  take  another  quite  awciy;  I  mean, 
informations  in  the  king's  bench  for  criminal 
caufes  t 

Becaufe,  by  this  method,  the  fubjefl  lofes 
one  great  benefit  he  is  by  law  entitled  to,  that 
of  a  grand  jury : 

Becaufe,  though,  in  cafes  between  fubjedt 
and  fubjeft,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  court 
to  refufe  an  information,  if  the  defendant 
{hew  caufe ;  yet  in  crown-profecutions,  of 
which  the  legiflature  ought  to  be  moft  jea- 
lous, the  attorney^general,  by  his  own  au- 
thority, files  an  information,  which  the 
court  cannot  refufe: 

Becaufe,  though  it  comes  out  to  be  ever  fo 
groundlefs  a  charge,  the  crown  pays  no  cofls, 
and  the  defendant  may  be  undone  by  the  ex* 
pence : 

H  3  Becaufe 
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Becaufe  the  aft  re  ft  raining  fubjecls  from 
this  method  of  profecution^  with  regard  to 
each  other ^  without  leave  of  the  court  after 
hearing  both  fides,  and  fome  farther  cautions, 
is  a  ftrong  proof  that  the  parhament  thought 
it  a  dangerous  and  oppreffive  courfe,  which 
they  ought  to  diicouragei  but  between  lub-p 
jefts  and  the  crown  the  danger  furely  is  much 
greater,  there  being  more  room  forpppreliion, 
and  the  penalties  on  convidion  moreievere: 

Becauie  there  is  reafon  to  think  that,  when 
the  ftar-chamber  wa^  abolifhed,  the  parlia- 
ment meant  to  condemn  the  methods  of  trial 
nfed  ill  that  court,  and  did  not  imagine  they 
would  a  rife  again  in  the  king's  bench,  upon 
pretence  that  the  had  been  antlently^  though 
'very  rarely^  pradtifed  there  %  and  that  all  the 
powers  the  ftar-chamber  claimed  from  com- 
mon law  did,  by  the  abolition  of  that  court, 
devolve  on  the  king's  bench: 

Becaufe,  in  all  cafes  purely  criminal^  the 
crown  has  another  way  of  proceeding,  equally 
eafy  to  the  king,  and  much  more  fafe  to  th^ 
iubjecl,  viz.  the  method  of  indiSfment: 

And  becaufe  the  retainliTg  that  which 
may  be  made  opprefiive,  when  there  is  no  occa^ 
Jioh  for  it^  is  no  honour  to  the  crOwn,  amd 
no  advantage  but  againjl  the  innocent. 

In  aufvver  to  all  this,  it  will,  I  know,  be 
faid,  that  this  is  an  antient  power  vefted  by 
law  in  the  crown  ;  that  it  is  invading  the 
prerogative,  to  attempt  to  take  it  away ;  and 
th.ait  we  ought  to  preferve  the  conftitutioa 

unchanged. 
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unchanged.  To  which  I  reply,  that  the  an- 
tiquity of  this  power  is  no  defence  of  it,  if 
It  be  unfit  to  remain,  fince  others  as  antient 
have  been  taken  away  :  that  the  prerogative 
of  the  king  is  no  more  flicred  than  the  hberty 
of  the  fubje£l :  that  this  has  been  abridged  in 
fev^eral  inltances  of  late,  particularly  the 
riot-aft,  on  a  fuppofition  that  the  reftraiut 
was  ncceffary  for  the  publick  good;  and  the 
fame  reafoning  will  hold  with  regard  to  a 
power  in  the  crown,  the  exercife  of  which 
is  fuppofed  to  be  dangerous  to  the  publick. 

As  to  the  expediency  and  duty  of  preserv- 
ing the  conftitution  unchanged^'it  is  no  doubt  in 
general  a  right  maxim.  But  does  not  every 
new  power  given  to  the  crown  chajige  the  con- 
ftitution,  as  much  as  an  old  power  taken 
away  ? 

In  the  balance  of  our  government,  is  the 
fcale  of  the  crown  to  be  always  fillings  and 
that  of  the  people  always  emptying? 

Is  there  no  danger  to  the  ftate,  but  from 
the  abufe  of  liberty^  which  is  daily  the  argu- 
ment for  coercive  laws,  enforced  with  heavy 
penalties,  and  unknown  to  our  anceftors? 
May  there  not  alfo  be  dangeryr^?;;^  the  abufe  of 
prerogative^  efpecially  in  prosecutions  carried 
on  by  the  crown,  where  paffion  may  mix 
itfelf,  and  where  influence  may  prevail  ?  and 
is  it  not  as  worthy  of  a  parliament  to  provide 
a  remedy  againft  one  of  thefe  dangers,  as 
agaiftft  the  other  ? 

H  4  We 
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We  are  told  by  a  great  man,  by  my  lord 
Bacon,  in  his  Life  of  Henry  VII,  that,  when 
that  prince  had  drawn  great  fums  of  money 
by  taxes  and  other  im.pofitions  from  his 
people,  he  ufed  to  remunerate  them  by  good 
and  wholefome  laws,  beneficial  to  liberty, 
and  of  a  popular  nature,  which,  as  his  lord- 
ihip  obferves,  were  evermore  his  retribution  for 
ireajure.  And  the  beft  retribution  it  was 
that  could  be  made,  the  moft  efteftual  for 
relief,  and  the  moft  capable  of  flopping  com- 
plaints and  healing  difcontents.  1  his  honour 
Indeed  did  not  belong  to  him  alone ;  part  of 
it  ought  to  be  imputed  to  his  parliaments ; 
though  parliaments  in  thofe  days  were  not  fo 
independent  as,  I  hope,  they  are  now,  but 
were  a  deal  influenced  by  the  power  of  the 
crown  and  the  will  of  the  king  in  direfting 
their  proceedings.  But  they  both  together 
had  this  merit  to  the  nation,  that  w^hat  they 
took  in  fubfidies,  they  paid  again  in  laws. 

It  is  the  misfortune  (I  would  not  fay  the 
fault)  of  the  prefent  times,  to  have  laid  moft 
heavy  burthens,  fuch  as  were  even  unknown  to 
the  days  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  with  unremit- 
ting feverity,  on  the  people  of  thefe  kingdoms. 
In  this  parliaments  and  kings  have  long  cour 
curred,  not  without  great  diicontent  on  the  fide 
of  thofe  at  whofe  expence  it  was  done,  and  who 
have  not  always  been  fo  much  convinced  of  the 
tieccffity.  But  as  for  retribution,except  that  retri- 
bution which  confifts  \n falaries and penjions  paid 
by  the  crown  to  the  happy  few  who  are  the 
r  objeds 
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objefls  of  its  favour,  I  am  afraid  little  of 
this  will  be  found  to  have  been  given,  in  the 
fenfc  the  word  is  uied  by  my  lord  Bacon,  to 
make  the  people  amends  for  the  hardfhips 
they  fuftaiL],  New  penal  laws  and  new 
•powers  to  the  crown  have  for  thefe  twenty 
years  paft  been  almoft  the  only  prefents 
made  by  the  legiflature  to  us  and  our  pof- 
terity,  in  return  for  above  one  hundred 
millions  raifed  upon  the  publick,  in  all  the 
various  fhapes  from  the  land-tax  down  to 
turnpikes. 

But  it  is  full  time  to  think  of  other  retri- 
butions :  the  nation  requires  it  from  your 
hands ;  requires  you  to  ftrengthen,  to  enlarge, 
the  balls  upon  which  their  rights  are  fixed  ; 
and,  if  there  are  any  rotten  parts  in  that 
great  fabrick,  to  take  them  away,  left  they 
endanger  the  whole.  Much  of  this  was 
done  at  the  renovation  of  our  goverment  by 
the  late  happy  Revolution,  but  not  all.  Some 
defeds  were  left,  through  inattention  or 
other  caufes,  which  it  may  be  the  glory  of 
his  majefty's  reign  and  of  this  parliament, 
by  their  united  wifdom  and  goodnefs,  to  re- 
move. This  will  conciliate  to  both  the  af- 
feftions  of  the  people  ;  and  do  more,  much 
more,  towards  fecuring  the  government,  than 
an  army  could  of  an  hundred  thoujand  men.  We 
hear  much  of  difaftedion  ;  this  would  cru(h 
it  at  once :  it  would  unite  the  friends  of  the 
eftablifliment,  and  confound  its  enemies ;  it 

would 
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would  fliew  the  caufe  we  fapport  to  be  the 
caufe  of  liberty. 

Sir,  I  have  now  laid  before  you,  with 
great  plainnefs  and  fincerity,  what  I  believe 
the  nation  afks  of  its  reprefentatives.  I  am 
one  iinprafilfed  in  writing,  and  that  under- 
ftand  no  rhetorick,  but  what  owes  Its  pr  ea- 
lence  to  the  fiiigle  force  of  truth  :  and  leaft  of 
all  do  I  underftand  the  method  of  arguing, 
which  want  of  genius  in  writers,  and  mean- 
nefs  of  fpirit  in  their  pay-mafters,  have 
made  fo  common  in  political  difputes,  attack- 
ing private  chara^ers^  and  turning  a  national  , 
queilion  into  perfonal  altercation  and  abufive 
ties,  I  am  fo  much  unknown,  that  I  believe 
myfelf  very  fecure  from  this  fort  of  anfwer 
being  made  me  on  account  of  this  letter.  If 
any  other  fufFers  in  my  ftead  (as  thefe  hired 
ajfa/fins  are  apt  to  miftake  their  objefl  in  the 
dark)^  I  Ihall  recommend  to  him,  what  I 
would  praclife  myfelf  in  that  cale,  filence 
and  contempt.  As  to  the  fafts  and  reafonings 
laid  down  here,  if  they  are  controverted,  I 
am  ready  to  fupport  them  againft  any  attack 
which  comes  from  a  better  hand  than  ordi- 
nary, and  has  common  fenfe  in  it.  1  am 
quite  a  ftranger  to  the  perfons  of  our  minifters : 
1  know  them  only  by  the  efFeds  of  their, 
conduct ;  and  neither  they  nor  their  Jucccjon 
can  pleale  or  offend  me,  but  as  my  country 
gains  or  fufters  by  their  power.  And  1  pity 
thofe,  if  there  are  any  fuch,  who  think  the 
removing  an  ill  minijier  is  a  point  of  confe- 

Guence, 
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quence,  if  with  him  the  maxims  and  the  mea^ 
Jures  of  his  government,  how  ftrongly  foever 
eftabhlhed,  are  not  alfo  expelled. 

I  ihall  only  add  to  what  I  have  faid,  that, 
ynlefs  fomething  be  done  by  this  parliament^ 
to  give  new  vigour  to  our  liberties,  flop  the 
torrent  of  corruption,  and  revive  the  prin- 
ciples and  the  fpirit  of  our  fathers,  we  have 
lefs  to  hope  than  to  apprehend  from  thofe 
to  come.  The  time,  I  doubt,  is  not  far  off, 
-when,  by  the  increafe  of  influence,  there 
may  be  luch  difficulties  upon  country  gen- 
tlemen to  oppofe  the  court  in  elecftions, 
and  fuch  a  defpondency,  fuch  a  difpirited- 
-iiefs  on  the  minds  of  all,  except  the  £ivourites 
of  power,  that  no  ftruggle  could  be  expedted, 
no  oppofition  at  all,  to  the  nomination  of 
the  crown.  A  kind  of  Conge  d'elire  might 
be  fent  down  into  the  country,  and  direded 
to  our  triijly  and  well-beloved  officers  of  the 
cujloms^  excife^  and  army^  in  all  the  towns 
and  boroughs  of  England,  Scotland,  Wale?^ 
and  the  dutchy  of  Cornwall.  Suitable  returns 
would  be  made :  but,  Sir,  this  "would  not  be 
a  parliament* 

May  that  Providence,  which  has  faved  us 
fo  often  when  we  could  not  or  w^ould  not 
fave  ourfelves,  preferve  us  now !  may  his 
majefty's  gracious  difpojitions  operate  in  our 
favour,  and  remove  the  clouds  that  have  been 
fpread  fo  thick  about  him,  to  prevent  his 
fceing both  our  rntereft  and  his  own! 

May 
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May  an  alteration  of  nrieafures  be  the  aim, 
the  efFe6l,  and  the  reward^  of  oppofition ! 
may  the  publick  good  be  the  objefl:,  the 
bound,  and  the  fecurity,  of  power!  may 
the  royal  family^  may  all  parties,  may  the 
nation,  unite  in  affeftion,  and  be  divided  no 
more!  may  all  who  obftruft  this  union,  for 
vile  ends  of  their  own,  be  the  vidiims  of  iti\ 
and  fufFer  what  they  deferve !  may  all  who 
defire  it,  underjiand,  <ilJlfti  ^i\^  Jlrengthen  one 
another! 

I  am,  S  I  R,  &c. 


For  the  proof  of  what  is  advanced  in  the 
fifft  part  of  this  Letter,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  recite  fome  articles  of  our 
treaties  with  Spain  and  France,  that  regard 
America. 


I 


mo 


The  treaty  of  1667,  between  England 

and  SpaiNu 


ART,  VIII. 


And  for  what  may  concern  both  the 

Indies,  and  any  other  parts  whatfoever,  the 
King  of  Spain  doth  grant  to  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  and  his  fubjeds,  all  that  is 
granted  to  the  United  States  of  the  Low 
Countries  and  their  fubjefts,  in  their  treaty 
of  Munfter,  1648,  point  for  point,  in  as  full 

and 
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and  ample  a  manner  as  if  the  fame  wem 
herein  particularly  inferted ;  the  fame  rules 
being  to  be  obferved  whereunto  the  fubjefts 
of  the  faid  United  States  are  obliged,  and 
mutual  offices  of  friendfhip  to  be  performed 
from  one  tide  to  the  other. 

The  articles  referred  to  are, 

A  RT.  V. 

La  navigation  et  trafique  des  Indes  Orien- 
tales  et  Occidentales  fera  maintenue  felon  et 
en  conformite  des  odlroys  fur  ce  donnes,  on 
a  donner  ci-apres ;  pour  feurete  de  quoy  fer- 
vira  le  prefent  traite  et  la  ratification  d'iceluy, 
qui  de  part  &  d' autre  en  fera  procuree :  et 
feront  compris  fous  le  dit  traite  tous  pot-ntats, 
nations,  et  peuples,  avec  lefquels  lefdits  Seig- 
neurs Eftats,  ou  ceux  de  la  fociete  des  Indes 
Orientales  et  Occidentales  en  leur  nom, 
entre  les  limites  de  leurfdits  oftroys,  font 
en  amiti6  et  alliance ;  et  un  chacun,  f9avoir 
les  fufdits  Seigneurs  Roy  et  Edats,  refpeftive- 
ment  demeureront  en  poiieffion  et  jouiront 
de  telles  feigneurs,  villes,  chafteaux,  forte- 
refles,  commerce  et  pays  es  Indes  Orientales 
et  Occidentales,  comme  auffi  au  Brafil  et  fur 
Jes  coftes  d'Afie,  Afrique,  et  Amerique  re- 
fpeftivement,  que  lefdits  Seigneurs  Roy  et 
Eftats  refpedlivement  tiennent  et  poiTedent, 
en  ce  compris  fpecialement  les  iieux  et  places 
que  les  Portugais   depuis  Tan  mil  fix  cent 

quarante 
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quarante  et  un,  ont  pris  et  occupe  fur  lefdits 
Seigneurs  Eftats ;  compris  auffi  les  lieux  et 
places  qu'iceux  Seigneurs  Eftats  cy-apres,  fans 
infraction  du  prefent  traide,  viendront  a  con- 
querir  &  pofl'eder ;  et  les  direfteurs  de  la  fo- 
ciete  des  Indes  tant  Orientales  que  Occidentalcs 
desProvinces-UnieSjComme  auffi  les  miniftres, 
officiers  hauts  et  bas,  foldats  et  matelots, 
eftans  en  fervice  aftuel  de  Tune  ou  de  T autre 
defdites  compagnies,  ou  ayans  efte  en  leur 
fervice,  comme  auffi  ceux  qui  hors  leur  fer- 
vice  refpeftivement,  tant  en  ce  pays,  qu'au. 
dlftriiS:  defdites  deux  compagnies,  continiient 
encore,  ou  pourront  cy-apres  eftre  employes^ 
feront  et  demeureront  libres  et  fans  eftre  mo- 
leftes  en  tous  les  pays  eftans  fous  Tobe'iflance 
dudit  Seigneur  Roy  en  TEurope,  pourront 
voyer,  trafiquer,  et  frequenter,  comme  tous 
autres  habitans  des  pays  defdits  Seigneurs 
Eftats.  En  ouftre  a  efte  conditlonne  et 
ftipule,  que  les  Efpagnols  retlendront  leut 
navigation  en  telle  maniere,  qu'ils  la  tien-» 
nent  pour  le  prefent  es  Indes  Orientales#  ► 
fans  fe  pouvoir  eftendre  plus  avant,  commcti 
auffi  les  habitans  de  ce  Pays-Bas  s'abftien-s 
dront  de  la  frequentation  des  places  que  -les 
Caftellans  ont  es  Indes  Orientales. 

A  R  T.  VI.  /" 

Et  quant  aux  Indes  Occidentales,  les  fujet$  i 
ct  habitans  des  royaumes,  provinces  et  terre$  > 
defdits  Seigneurs  Roy  et   Eftats   refpeftive* 
ment  s'abftiendront  de  naviger  et  trafiquer 
en  tous  les  havres,  lieux  et  places  garnies  de 

forts, , 
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forts,  loges,  ou  cafteaux,  et  toutes  autres 
pofledees  par  Tune  ou  Tautre  partie ;  fcavoir 
que  les  fujets  dudit  Seigneur  Roy  iie  navige- 
ront  et  trafiqueront  en  celles  teniies  par  lef- 
dits  Seigneurs  Eftats,  ni  les  fujets  defdits 
Seigneurs  Eftats  en  celles  teniies  par  iedit 
Seigneur  Roy,  et  entre  les  places  teniies  par 
lefdits  Seigneurs  Eftats  feront  comprifes  les 
places  que  les  Portugais,  depuis  Tan  mil  fix 
cent  quarante  et  un  ont  occupe  dans  le  Bralil 
ftir  lefdits  Seigneurs  Eftats,  comme  aufli 
toutes  autres  places  quails  pofledent  a  prefect 
tandis  qu'elles  demeureront  auxdix  Portu- 
gais ;  ians  que  le  precedent  article  puifle  de-* 
roger  au  contenu  de  prefent. 

The  Treaty  of  1670,  between  England  and 
Spain,  commonly  called  the  Americaa 
Treaty  *. 

A   R   T.       Ill, 

Item  uti  in  futurum  omnes  inimicltise, 
hoftilitates  €t  difcordise  inter  pra?di£los  Dorai- 
nos  Reges,  eorumque  fubditos,  ct  incolas  ' 
ceffant,  et  aboleantur;  et  utraque  pars  ab 
omne  direptione,  depraedatione,  Icefione,  io- 
juriifque  ac  infeftatione  qualicunque  tarn  terra 
quam  mari,  et  aquis  dulcibus  ubivis  gentium 
temperet  prorfus,  et  abflineat. 

*  This  treaty  confirms  by  its  firfl  article  that  cf  1667,  and 
hath  are  particularly  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 

ART. 
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ART.       VII. 

— Conventum  praeterea  eft  quod  fereniffimus 
Magnx  Britanniae  Rex,  haeredes  et  fucceflbres 
ejus,  cum  plenario  jure  fummi  imperii,  pro- 
prietatis  et  poffeffionis,  terras  omnes,  regiones, 
infulas,  colonias  ac  dominia  in  Occidentali 
India  aut  quavis  parte  America  lita  habebunt, 
tenebunt  et  poffedebunt  in  perpetuum,  quae- 
cunque  didus  Magnas  Britannise  Rex,  et  fub- 
diti  ejus  impr^fentiarum  tenent  ac  poffident, 
ita  ut  eo  nomine,  aut  quacunque  fub  pr^ten- 
fione  nihil  unquam  amplius  urgeri,  nihilque 
controverfiarum  in  pofterum  moveri  poffit, 
aut  debeat. 

ART.       VIII. 

Subditi,  et  incolsB,  mercatores,  navarch^, 
naucleri,  nautas,  regnorum,  provinciarum, 
terrarumque  utriufque  Regis  refpeflive  abfti- 
nebunt,  cavebuntque  libi  a  commerciis,  et 
navigatione  in  portus,  ac  loca  fortilitiis,  fta- 
bulis  mercimoniorum,  vel  caftellis  inftruda, 
aliaque  omnia  quae  ab  una  vel  ab  altera  parte 
occupantur  in  Occidentali  India:  nimirum 
Regis  Magnae  Britanniae  fubdlti  negotiationem 
lion  dirigent,  navigationem  non  inftituent, 
mercaturam  non  faciant,  in  portubus,  locifve, 
quae  Rex  Catholicus  in  difta India  tenet;  neque 
viciflim  Regis  Hifpaniarum  fubditi  in  ea  loca. 
iiavigationes  inftituent,  aut  commercia  exer- 
cebunt,  qua^  ibidem  a  Rege  Magn^e  Britannia^ 
pofiidentur. 

A  R  T. 
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A  R  Te       IX, 

Si  vero  traftu  temporis  vifum  fuerlt  alteru- 
tri  Regum  licentiam  aliquam  generalem  vel 
fpecialem,  aut  privilegia,  concedere  alterius 
fubditis,  navigationem  inftituendi  et  com* 
mercium  habendi  in  quibufvis  locis  fuae  di-* 
tionis,  qui  di6las  licentias  et  privilegia  con- 
cefferit,  difta  navigatio  et  commercium  ex* 
ercebuntur  et  manu  tenebuntur  juxta  et  fe^ 
cundum  formam,  tenorem,  et  effeftum  per- 
miffionum,  aut  privilegiorum,  qu^  indulgeri 
poterint,  quorum  fecuritati  prasiens  tradtatus, 
ejttfdemque  ratihabitio  inferviet. 

ART.       X. 

Item  concordatum  eft,  quod  fi  alterutrius 
confederatorum  fubditi  et  incolae  cum  navi- 
bus  fuis,  live  bellicae  fint  et  publici^,  live 
onerarige  ac  private,  procellis  abrepti  fuerint, 
vel  perfequentibus  piratis  inimicis  ac  hoftibus, 
aut  alio  quovis  incommodo,  cogaatur  fe  ad 
portum  quserendum  in  akerius  foederati  flu- 
mina,  linus,  ^eftuaria,  ac  ftationes  recipere,  vel 
ad  littora  quascunque  in  America  appellere, 
benigne,  omnique  humanitate  ibidem  excipi- 
antur,  amica  gaudeant  protedione,  et  benevo- 
lentia  tradentur.  Nullo  autem  modo  impe- 
diantur,  quo  minus  integrum  omnino  habeant 
reficere  fe,  vidualia  etiam  et  omne  genus 
commeatum,  live  vita?  fuftinendj^e,  live  navi- 
bus  reparandisj  et  itineri  faciendo  neceffarium, 
aequo  et  confueto  pretio  comparare*  Nulla 
quoque  ratione  prohibeantur  ex  portu  et  lla- 

Vol.  L  I  tione 
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tione  viciffim  folvere,  ac  egredi,  quin  ipfis 
licitum  tit;  pro  libito  migrare  loco,  libereque 
dlfcedeie  quandocunque  et  quocunque  vifum 
fuerit,  abfque  ulla  moleftatione  aut  impedi- 
mento. 

ART.       XI. 

Pari  ratione  fi  naves  alterutrius  confoederati, 
ejuldemque  fubditorum  ac  incolarum,  ad  oras 
aut  ill  ditionibus  quibufcunque  alterius  im- 
'pegerint,  jadlum  fecerint,  vel  (quod  Deus 
avertat)  naufragium,  aut  damnum  quodcun-  | 
que  paflfe  fuerint,  eje^los,  aut  detrimenta 
paflbs,  in  vincula  aut  fervitutem  abducere, 
iiefas  eflo ;  quin  periclitantibus  aut  naufragis 
benevole  ac  amiciffime  fubveniatur,  atque  aux- 
ilium  feratur,  litera^que  illis  falvi  condu£lus 
exhibeantur,  quibus  inde  tuto  et  abfque  mo- 
}eftia  exire,  et  ad  fuam  quique  patriam  redire 
valeat. 

A  R  T.       XIT. 

Quando  autem  alterutrius  naves  (uti  fupra- 
diftum  eft)  maris  periculo,  aliave  cogente 
ratione  compulfas,  in  alterius  portus  adigan* 
tu-r,  fi  tres  quatuorve  fuerint,  juftamque  fufpi- 
eionis  occafionem  prsebere  poterint,  adventus 
iftiufmodi  caufa  gubernatori  vel  primario  loci 
magiftratui,  ftatim  exponetur,  nee  diutius  ibi 
mora  trahetur,  quam  quae  illis  a  difto  guber- 
natore  aut  ptefe£lo  permifla,  &  vi£lui  com- 
parando,  na'^ibufqUe  tum  refarciendis  turn 
inftrucndis  commoda  atque  2equa  fuerit;  cau- 
tum  vero  fe'mper  erit,  ut  onus  noii  difirahant, 
aeque  merClum  aut  farcinaruni  aliquid  e  navi-  ' 

bus 
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bus  fefFerant:,  et  ventim  exponaint,  nee  etiam 
mercimonia  ab  altera  parte  in  naves  reciperint, 
aut  quicquam  egerint  contra  hoc  fa^dus. 

A  R  T.       XV. 

Prsefeiis  tradiatits  nihil  derogabit  pr^emi- 
hentiae,  juri,  ac  dominio  cuicunque  alterutrius 
confederatorum  in  maribus  Americanis,  fretis, 
atque  aquis  quibufcunque ;  fed  habeailt  reti- 
rieantque  fibi  eadem  pari  amp litu dine,  qiige 
illis  jure  competit:  intelle6tum  autem  femper 
eftb  libertatem  navigandi  neutiquam  inter- 
rumpi  deberi,  modo  nihil  adverfus  genuinuni/  ^ 
horum  artieulorum  fenfum  coriimittaturji  vei 
peccetur. 

lir. 

The  Treaty  of  1686,  between  En dL an  12 
and  France. 

A  R  T.       V. 

Et  que  pour  cet  efFet  les  fujets  et  habitanSj, 
marchands,  capitaines  de  vaiiieaux,  pilotes  et 
matelots  de  royaumes,  provinces  et  terres  de 
chacun  defdits  Roys  refpedivement,  iie  ferunt 
aucun  commerce  ni  pefehe  dans  les  lieux  dont 
I'on  eft  ou  Ton  fera  en  poffefliori  de  part  ^t 
d' autre  dans  1' Amerique.  G'eft  a  fcavoif,  que 
les  fujets  de  fa  Majefte  tres  Ghretienne  ne  fe 
mefleront  d'aucun  trafic,  ne  feront  aticun 
commerce,  et  ne  pefcheront  point,  dans  les 
ports,  rivieres^  bayes,  embouchures  de  ri- 
vieres, rades,  coftes,  oU  autres  lieux  qui  font 
ou  feront  ci-apres  poffedez  par  fa  Majefte  Bri- 
tannique  en  Axnerique ;  et  reeiproquement  les 
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fujets  de  fa  Majefte  Britannique  ne  fe  mefle- 
ront  d'aucuii  trafic,  ne  feront  aucun  com- 
merce, et  ne  pefcheront  po'nyt  dans,  les  ports, 
rivieres,,  bayes,  embouchures  de  rivieres,  rades, 
coftes,  on  autres  lieux  qui  font  ou  feront  ci- 
apres  poffedez  par  fa  Majefle  tres  Chretienne 
en  Amerique.  Et  au  cas  qn'aucun  valiiieau, 
ou  barque,  folt  furpris  falfant  trafic,  ou  pef- 
chant,  contre  ce  qui  eft  porte  par  le  prefent 
traite,  ledit  vaiffeau,  ou  barque,  avec  fs  _ 
charge,  fera  confifque,  apres  que  la  preuve 
de  la  contravention  aura  efte  legitimement 
faite,  11  fera  neanmoiBS  permis  a  la  partia 
qui  fe  fentlra  grave©  par  la  fentence  de  la  con- 
fifcation,  de  fe  pouvoir  au  confeil  d'eftat  du 
Roy,  dont  les  gouverneurs  ou  juges  auront 
rendu  ladite  fentence  de  confifcation,  et  d'y 
porter  fa  plainte,  fans  que  pour  cela  I'execu- 
tion  de  la  fentence  foit  empefchee  ;  bien  en- 
tendu  neanmoir^s  que  la  liberte  de  la  navi- 
gation  ne  doit  eftre  nuUement  empefchee, 
pourveu  quil  nceommette  rien  contre  la  ve- 
ritable fens  du  prefent  traite. 

A   R   T.       VI. 

De  plus,  it  a  efte  accorde,  que  fi  les  fujets 
et  habitans  de  Tun  ou  de  I'autre  defdits  Roys, 
-et  leurs  vaifTeaux^  foit  de  guerre  €t  publics, 
folt  marchands  et  particuliers,  font  emportez  , 
par  les  tempeftes,  ou  eftant  pourfuivis  par  les 
pirates  ou  par  les  ennemis,  ou  preffez  par 
quelque  autre  neceffite,  font  contraints  pourfe 
mettre  en  feurete,  de  fe  retircr  dans  les  ports,  , 

rivieres, 
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rivieres,  bayes,  embouchures  de  rivieres,  rades, 
■et  codes  quelconques  appertenantes  a  I'autre 
Roy  dans  TAmerique,  ils  y  feront  bien  et  ami- 
cabletnent  re^us,  protegez,  et  favorablement 
traitez  qu'ils  pourrant,  fans  qu'on  ies  empeche 
en  quelque  maniere  <jue  foit,  s'y  refraichir,  et 
mcme  acheter  ais  prix  ordinaire  et  raifonable, 
des  vivres,  et  toutes  fortes  de  provifions  necef- 
iaires,  ou  pour  la  vie,  ou  pour  radouber  Ies 
vaifTeaux,  et  pour  continuer  leur  route  :  qu'on 
ne  Ies  empcchera  non  plus  en  aucune  maniere 
"de  fortir  dcs  ports  et  rades,  mais  qu'il  leur 
fera  permis  de  partir,  €t  s'en  aller  en  toute 
liberte  quand  et  ou  il  leur  plairra,  fims  etre 
moleftez  ou  empechez  :  qu'on  ne  Ies  obligera 
point  a  fe  defaire  de  ieur  charge,  ou  a  de- 
charger  et  expoferen  vente  leurs  marchandifes 
ou  balots :  qu'aufli  de  leur  part  ils  ne  re^evront 
dans  leurs  vaifieaux  aucune  marchandifes,  et 
ne  feront  de  pefche,  fous  peine  de  confifcation 
defdits  vaifieaux  et  marchandifes,  conforme- 
ment  a  ce  qui  a  efte  convenu  dans  I'article 
precedent.  De  plus  a  efte  accorde,  que  toutes 
€t  quantes  fois  que  Ies  fujets  de  Tun  ou  de 
i'autre  defdits  Roys  feront  contraints,  comme 
il  a  efte  dit  ci-defllis,  d'entrer  avec  leurs  vaif- 
feagx  dans  Ies  ports  de  i'autre  Roy,  ils  feront 
obligez,  en  entrant,  d'arborer  la  banniere  ou 
marque  de  leur  nation,  et  d'avertir  de  leur 
arrivee  par  trois  coups  de  moufquet ;  a  faut  de 
quoi  faire,  et  d'envoyer  une  chaloupe  a  terre, 
ils  pourront  etre  confifquez. 

,13  ART. 
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A  R  T.       VIJ. 

Pareillement  fi  les  vaiffeaux  de  Tun  on  d<? 
Tautre  deldits  Roys,  it  de  leurs  fujets  et  ha- 
bitans,  viennent  aechouer,  jetter  en  mer  leurs 
marchandifes,  ou,  ce  qu^a  Dieu  ne  plaife,  faire 
nauFrage,  ou  qu'il  leur  arrive  quelqu'autre  " 
maiheur  que  ce  foit,  on  donnera  aide  et  fe- ' 
cours  avec  bonte  et  charite  a  ceux  qui  feront 
en  danger,  ou  auront  fait  naufrage  :  il  leur 
fera  delivre  des  faufs  conduits,  ou  paiTeports, 
pour  pouvoir  fe  retirer  dans  leur  pays  eii 
feurete,  et  fans  etre  moleftez.  * 

ART.       VIII, 

Que  fi  ies  vaifleaux  de  Tun  ou  de  Fautre 
Roy,  qui  feront  contraints  par  quelque  avan- 
tiire  ou  caufe  que  fe  foit,  com  me  il  a  ete  dit, 
de  fe  retirer  dans  les  ports  de  Tautre  Roy,  fe 
trouveht  au  nombre  de  trois  ou  de  quatre,  et 
peuvent  donner  quelque  jufte  caufe  de  foup- 
con,  ils  feront  auffi-tot  connoitre  au  gouver- 
heur  ou  principal  magiftrat  du  lieu,  la  caule 
de  leur  arrivee ;  et  ne  demeureront  qu'autant 
de  terns,  qu'ils  en  auront  permiffion  du  dit 
gouverneur  ou  commandant,  et  ce  qu'il  fera 
jufte  et  raifonable,  pour  fe  pourvoir  de  vivreSj 
et  pour  radouber  et  equiper  leurs  vaiffeaux* 


That 
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That  It  may  appear  what  was  the  fenfe  both 
Houfes  of  Parliament  had  of  thefe  Trea- 
ties, I  have  here  adjoined  the  Refolutions 
and  Addrefles  of  the  Lords  and  Commons, 
upon  the  Petition  of  the  Merchants  laft 
year,  and  his  Majefty's  mod  gracious 
Anfwers. 


Jovisj  30°  die  Martit^    ^^Z^* 

Kefolved, 

That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee, 
That  it  is  the  natural  and  undoubted  right  of 
the  Britifh  fubjefts  to  fail  with  their  (hips  on 
any  part  of  the  feas  of  America,  to  and  from 
any  part  of  his  Majefty's  dominions ;  and  that 
the  freedom  of  navigation  and  commerce, 
which  the  fubjefts  of  Great  Britain  have  an 
undoubted  right  to  by  the  law  of  nations, 
and  by  virtue  of  the  treaties  fubfifting  be- 
tween the  two  crowns  of  Great-Britain  and 
Spain,  has  been  greatly  interrupted  by  the 
Spaniards,  under  pretences  altogether  ground- 
lefs  and  unwarrantable ;  that,  before  and 
lince  the  execution  of  the  treaty  of  Seville, 
and  ,  the  declaration  made  by  the  crown  of 
Spain  purfuant  thereunto,  for  the  fatisfaftion 
and  fecuritv  of  the  commerce  of  Great- 
Britain,   many  unjuft  feizures  aud  captures 

I  4  have 
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have    been    made,    and   great   depredations 
committed,  by  the  Spaniards,  attended  with 
many   inftances  of  unheard-of  cruelty  and 
barbarity  ;    that    the    frequent   applications 
made   to  the  court  of  Spain,   for  procuring 
juftice  and  fatisfaftion  to  bis  majefty's  in- 
jured  fubjefts,  for  bringing  the  offenders  to 
condign  punifhment,  and  for  preventing  the 
like  abufes  for  the  future,  have  proved  vain 
and    ineffeftual;    and  the   feveral   orders  or 
cedulas,  granted  by  the  king  of  Spain,  for 
reftitution  and  reparation  of  great  lofi'es  fuf- 
tained    by    the    unlawful    and    unjuftifiable 
feizures  and  captures  made  by  the  Spaniards, 
have  been  difobeyed  by  the  Spanifti  gover- 
nors,   or   totally   evaded    and    eluded  :    all 
which  violences  and  depredations  have  been 
carried  on,  to  the  great  lofs  and  damage  of 
the    fubjeils    of    Great-Britain    trading    to 
America,  and  in  dire£l  violation  of  the  trea- 
ties fublifting  between  the  two  Crowns. 

A  motion  was  made,  and  the  queftion 
being  put,  that  the  faid  refolution  be  recom- 
mitted ; 

It  paffed  in  the  negative. 

Then  the  faid  refolution,  being  read  a  fe* 
cond  time,  was  agreed  to  by  the  Houfe. 

Mr.  Alderman  Perry  alfo  acquainted  the' 
Houfe,  that  he  was  direfted  by  the  Committee, 
to  move  the  Houfe,  That  an  humble  addrefs 
be  prefented  to  his  Majefty,  humbly  befeech- 
ing  his  Majefty  to  ufe  his  royal  endeavours 

with 
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with  his  Catholick  Majefty,  to  obtain  efFeftual 
relief  for  his  injured  fubjeds,  and  to  con- 
vince the  Court  of  Spain,  that,  how  defirous 
foever  his  Majefty  may  be  to  preferve  a  good 
correfpondence  and  amity  between  the  two 
Crowns  (which  can  only  fublift  by  a  flrift 
obfervance  of  their  mutual   treaties,    and  a 
juft  regard  to  the  rights  and  privileges  be- 
longing to  each  other),  his  Majefty  can  no 
longer    fuffer    fuch    conftant    and    repeated 
infults   and  injuries  to  be  carried  on,   to  the 
diflionour  of  his  Crown,  and  to  the  ruin  of 
his  trading  fubjeds  ;    and  to  aflure  his  Ma- 
jefty, that  in  cafe  his  royal  and  friendly  in- 
ftances,    for  procuring  juftice,    and  for  the 
future  fecurity  of  that  navigation  and  commerce^ 
which  his  people  have  an  undoubted  right  to 
by  treaties  and  the  law  of  nations,  fhall  not  be 
able  to  procure,  from  the  equity  and  friendfliip 
of  the  King  of  Spain,  fuch  fatisfaftion  as  his 
Majefty  may  reafonably  expert  from  a  good 
and  faithful  ally,  this  Houfe  will  effeaually 
fupport  his  Majefty  in  taking  fuch  meafures 
as  honour  and  juftice  ftiall  make  it  neceflary 
for  his  Majefty  to  purfue. 

And  Mr.  Alderman  Perry  moved  the  Houfe 
•accordingly. 
Refohed^ 

That  an  humble  addrefs  be  prefented  to 
his  Majefty,  humbly  befeeching  his  Majefty 
to  ufe  his  royal  endeavours  with  his  Catholick 
Majefty,  to  obtain  effedual  relief  for  his  in- 
jured fubjeds,  and  to  convince  the  Court  of 
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Spain,  that,  how  defirous  foever  his  Majefty 
may  be  to  preferve  a  good  correfpondencc 
and  amity  betwixt  the  two  Crowns  (which 
can  only  fubfifl:  by  a  ftrift  obfervance  of  their 
mutual  treaties,  and  a  juft  regard  to  the  rights 
and  privileges  belonging  to  each  other),  his 
Majefty  can  no  longer  fuffer  fuch  conftant  and 
repeated  infults  and  injuries  to  be  carried  on, 
to  the  difhonour  of  his  Crown,  and  to  the 
ruin  of  his  trading  fubjefts  ;  and  to  affure  his 
Majefty,  that,  in  cafe  his  royal  and  friendly 
inftances,  for  procuring  juftice,  and  for  the 
future  fecurtiy  of  that  navigation  and  commerce 
which  his  people  have  an  undoubted  right  to 
by- treaties  and  the  law  of  nations,  fhall  not 
be  able  to  procure,  from  the  equity  and 
friendfliip  of  the  King  of  Spain,  fuch  fatis- 
faftlon  as  his  Majefty  may  reafonably  expefl: 
from  a  good  and  faithful  ally,  this  Houfe  will 
efFeclually  fupport  his  Majefty  in  taking  fuch 
meafures  as  honour  and  juftice  ihall  make  it 
neceflary  for  his  Majefty  to  purfue. 


Veneris^  'f  die  Aprilis^   '^*]'^^' 

Mr.  Speaker  reported,  that  the  Houfe  at- 
tended his  Majefty,  with  their  Refolution  and 
Addrefs  of  the  30th  day  of  March  laft;  to 
which  his  Majefty  was  pleafed  to  give  thi^ 
moft  gracious  anfwer,  viz. 


i 
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Gentlemen^ 

I  am  fully  fenfible  of  the  many  and  un- 
warrantable depredations  committed  by  the 
Spaniards;  and  you  may  be  aflured,  I  will 
make  ufe  pi  the  moft  proper  and  effeftual 
means  that  are  in  my  power,  to  procure 
juftice  and  fatisfaflion  to  my  injured  fubjefts, 
and  for  the  future  fecurity  of  their  trade  and 
navigation,  I  can  ^aafei^  make  no  doubt,  but 
you  will  fupport  me  with  chearfulnefs  in  all 
jfuch  meafures  as,  in  purfuance  of  your  ad- 
vice, I  may  be  neceflitated  to  take,  for  the 
honour  of  my  Crown  and  kingdoms,  and  the 
rights  of  my  people. 

The  humble  Address  of  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal 
in  Parliament  aliembled. 

J)te  Martis,   2**  Maii^   ^73^» 

Mofi  Gracious  Sovereign^ 

We,  your  Majefty's  moft  dutiful  and  loyal 
fubjefts,  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Tempo- 
ral in  Parliament  affembled,  having  taken 
into  our  ferious  cohfideration  the  many  un- 
juft  violences  and  depredations  committed  by  j 
the  Spaniards,  upon  the  perfons,  fhips,  and 
effedls,  of  divers  of  your  Majefty's  fubjeds  in 
America,  have  come  tq  the  following  refo- 
4  .^   ,  -  .        iutions. 
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lutions,  which  we  beg  leave  in  the  humbleft 
manner  to  lay  before  your  Majefty,  for  your 
royal  confideration,  vi%, 

I.  Refolved,  That  the  fubjecis  of  the  Crown 
of  Great-Britain  have  a  clear  and  undoubted 
right  to  navigate  in  the  American  feas,  to 
and  from  any  part  of  his  Majefty's  domi- 
nions; and  for  carrying  on  fuch  trade  and 
commerce  as  they  are  juftly  intitled  unto  in 
America  ;  and  alfo  to  carry  all  forts  of  goods 
and  merchandizes,  or  effefts,  from  one  part 
of  his  Majefty's  dominions  to  any  other  part 
thereof;  and  that  no  goods,  being  fo  carried, 
are,  by  any  treaty  lubfifting  between  the 
Crow^ns  of  Great-Britain  and  Spain,  to  be 
deemed  or  taken  as  contraband  or  prohibited 
goods ;  and  that  the  fearching  of  fuch  fhips 
on  the  open  feas,  under  pretence  of  their  car- 
rying contraband  or  prohibited  goods,  is  a 
violation  and  infrafhion  of  the  treaties  fub- 
lifting  between  the  two  crowns. 

II.  Refolved,  That  it  appears  to  this 
Houfe,  that,  as  well  before  as  fmce  the 
execution  of  the  treaty  of  Seville,  on  the 
part  of  Great-Britain,  divers  fhips  andveffels, 
with  their  cargoes,  belonging  to  Britifh 
fubjefts,  have  been  violently  feized  and  con- 
filcated  by  the  Spaniards,  upon  pretences  al- 
together unjuft  and  groundlefs  ;  and  that 
many  of  the  failors  on  board  fuch  (hips  have 
been  injurioufly  and  barbaroufly  imprifoned 
and  ill-treated;  and  that  thereby  the  liberty 
of   navigation  and    commerce  beJonging  to 

his 
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his  Majefty's  fubjedts,  by  the  law  of  nations, 
and  by  virtue  of  the  treaties  fubfifting  be- 
tween the  crowns  of  Great-Britain  and  Spain, 
hath  been  unwarrantably  infringed  and  in- 
terrupted, to  the  great  lofs  and  damage  of 
our  merchants,  and  in  direft  violation  of  the 
faid  treaties. 

III.  Refolved,  That  it  appears  to  this  Houfe, 
that  frequent  applications  have  been  made, 
on  the  part  of  his  Majefty,  to  the  Court  of 
Spain,  in  a  manner  the  moft  agreeable  to 
treaties,  and  to  the  peace  and  friendfhip  fub- 
iifting  between  the  two  Crowns,  for  re- 
dreffing  the  notorious  abufes  and  grievances 
before-mentioned,  and  preventing  the  like 
for  the  future,  and  for  obtaining  adequate 
fatisfaftion  to  his  injured  fubjeflis ;  which,  in 
the  event,  have  proved  entirely  fruitlefs,  and 
of  no  effefl:. 

We  think  it  our  duty,  on  this  important 
occanon,  humbly  to  reprefent  to  your  Ma- 
jefty.  That  we  are  moft  fenfibly  afFeded 
with  the  many  and  grievous  injuries  and 
loffes  fuftained  by  your  Majefty's  trading 
fubjects,  by  means  of  thefe  unwarrantable 
depredations  and  feizures;  and  to  give  your 
Majefty  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  fincere  af- 
furances.  That  in  cafe  your  friendly  and 
powerful  inftances  for  procuring  reftitution 
and  reparation  to  your  injured  fubjefts,  and 
for  the  future  fe curtly  oj  their  trade  and  na- 
vigation^ ftiall  fail  of  having  their  due  efFe£i 
and   influence  on  the  Court  of  Spain,  and 

fliaii 
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ftiall  not  be  able  to  obtain  that  real  fatis- 
faflion  and  fecurity  which  your  majefty  may 
in  juftice  eXpe£l ;  we  will  zealoully  and 
chearfully  concur  in  all  fiich  meafures  as  fhall 
become  neceflary,  for  the  fupport  of  your 
majefty's  honour,  the  prefervation  of  out 
navigation  and  commerce,  and  the  common 
good  of  thefe  kingdoms* 


His   Majesty's    moft    Gracious   Answer^ 
My  Lords, 

I  am  fenfibly  touched  with  the  many  hard» 
fhips  and  injuries  fuftained  by  my  trading 
fubjefts  in  America^  from  the  cruelties  and 
unjuft  depredations  of  the  Spaniards.  You 
may  be  affured  of  my  care  to  procure  fatis- 
fadion  and  reparation  for  the  loffes  they  have 
already  fuffered,  and  fecurlfy  for  the  freedom 
of  navigatiofi  for  the  future  *  and  to  maintain 
to  my  people  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the 
rights  to  which  they  are  intitled  by  treaty 
and  the  law  of  nations. 

I  doubt  not  but  I  fhall  have  yotrr  concur- 
rence, for  the  fupport  of  fuch  meafures  as 
may  be  neceflary  for  that  purpofe. 


P  O  S  T-i 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

SINCE  I  wrote  my  letter,  news  is  come 
into  the  country,  that  two  or  three  of  our 
fhips  have  been  very  lately  taken  by  the 
Spaniards,  one  of  them  by  a  Spanifh  man  of 
war,  with  the  king's  commiflion,  on  the 
high  feas,  the  captain  of  which  is  now  im- 
prifoned  at  Cadiz ;  and  that  two  floops  be- 
longing to  the  South-fea  company  are  de- 
tained, and  a  guard  is  fet  upon  our  factory 
at  the  Havannah.  If  thefe  are  thtfirjl- fruits 
of  our  peace,  'what  will  the  harveft  he? 

But  after  all,  Sir,  have  we  any  peace  at 
all  ?  have  we  any  thing  granted  us  that  will 
even  bear  that  name  ?  or  have  we  been  only 
amufed  by  the  Spaniards,  till  they  could  get 
their  money  home  (which  we  hear  is  hourly 
expecled  in  two  richly-laden  fhips),  and  till 
the  feafon  fliould  be  paft  for  us  to  ad:  with 
advantage?" 

I,  would  alfo  beg  leave  to  a (k  one  queftioii 
more.  We  were^told  fome  time  ago  that  one  of 
our  men  of  war  in  the  Weft-Indies  had  taken 
the  Spanifh  regifter-fhip  ;  but  that,  by  orders 
of  commodore  Brown,  it  was  immediately 
afterwards  carried  back  to  the  latitude  in 
which  it  was  taken,  and  reftored  again^ 
Did  th€  captain  who  took  it  aft  without^  or 
againjl^  orders?  if  he  had  orders  to  cruife, 
why  was  his  capture  refiored?    were  thoie 
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orders  only  given  for  Jhew^  to  amufe  the 
merchants^  and  to  look  like  action  f  would  it  not 
have  been  right  and  prudent,  to  have  kept 
the  money  that  was  aboard  this  fliip,  as  a 
pledge  in  our  hands,  in  cafe  that  peace  (hould 
be  refufed  us  upon  proper  terms  ?  We 
might  have  kept  it  juftly,  as  a  fecurity  for 
the  re-payment  of  our  lojfes^  whereas  the  a^fl 
of  the  Spaniards,  in  detaining  ourefFedsat 
the  Havannah,  is  in  reahty  adding  a  new 
robbery  to  the  pad.  .  Let  me  however  ob- 
ferve,  that,  though  reparation  to  our  mer- 
chants is  highly  fit  and  neceffary,  and  what 
we  ought  to  demand,  //  is  by  far  the  point 
of  leafl  importance  to  the  nation.  We  arc 
interefted  no  doubt  for  them  upon  many 
accounts ;  but  both  we  and  they  have  a  much 
greater  interefl:  iii  the  future  fecurity  of  com^ 
merce  being  firmly  efiablified.  This  is  the  na- 
tional concern,  this  both  Houfes  of  Parlia- 
ment have  ftrongly  infifted  on,  this  his  Ma- 
jefty  has  promifed  to  procure  for  us.  If  this 
be  neglefted,  any  prefent  gratification  will 
be  of  little  advantage,  and  fhould  be  thought 
of  'with  fcorn. 
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To  the  BOOKSELLER. 


SIR, 

I  Need  not  acquaint  you  by  what  accident 
thefe  Letters  were  put  into  my  hands, 
and  what  pains  I  have  taken  in  tranflating 
them.  I  will  only  fay,  that,  having  been 
long  a  fcholar  to  the  late  mod  learned  Mr. 
Dadichy,  Interpreter  of  the  Oriental  languages, 
I  have  acquired  fkill  enough  in  the  Periian 
tongue,  to  be  able  to  give  the  fenfe  of  them 
pretty  juftly :  though  I  mud  acknowledge 
my  tranflation  far  inferior  to  the  Eaftern 
fublimity  of  the  original,  which  no  Englifh 
expreffion  can  come  up  to,  and  which  no 
Englifli  reader  would  admire. 

1  am  aware  that  fome  people  may  fufpeft 
that  the  charafter  of  a  Perfian  is  ji6lttious^  as 
many  fuch  counterfeits  have  appeared  both 
in  France  and  England :  but  whoever  reads 
them  with  attention  will  be  convinced  that 
they  are  certainly  the  work  of  a  perfect 
ftranger.  The  obfervations  are  fo  foreign 
and  out  of  the  way^  fuch  remote  hints  and 
jmperfe^  notions  are  taken  up,  our  prefent  happy 
\CQndition  is   in   all  refpeds  fo   ill  underjiood, 
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that    it    is    hardly    poffible    any    Engli/I^man 
fhould  be  the  author. 

Yet,  as  there  is  a  pleafure  in  knowing  bow 
thing's    here   aftedt    a  torei2:ner,  thouyti   his 
conceptions  of  them  be  ever  fo  extr  :vagnit, 
I  think  you   may  venture  to  expofe  .them  to 
the  eyes  of  the  world  ;  the  raciier  becaufe  it 
is  plain  the  man  who  wrote  therr»   is  a  loverj 
of  iibercy,  and  mud  be  fuppofed   more  im-f 
partial    tlian   our    countrymen,    when    they 
Ipeak    of  their    own  admired    cuftoms    and 
favourite  opinions. 

I  have  nothing  further  to  add,  but  that  i 
is  a  great  pity  they  are  not  recommended  t 
the  publick  by  a  dedication  to  fome  great  man 
about  the  courts  who  would  have  patronized 
them  for  the  freedom  ivhh  which  they  are 
^written:  but  the  Publilher  not  having  the 
honour  to  be  acquainted  with  any  body  there^ 
they  iiiuft  want  that  ineftimable  advantage, 
and  truft  entirely  to  the  candour  of  the 
leader.     I  am,  Sir, 

Your  moil  humble  Servants 
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LETTER    I. 

Selim  io  MiRzA  at  Ifpahan. 

From  London. 

^HOU  knoweft,  my  deareft  Mirza,  the 
reafons  that  moved  me  to  leave  my 
country,  and  vifit  England  :  thou  waft  thyfelfi 
in  a  great  meafure,  the  caufe  of  it.  The 
relations  we  received  from  our  friend  Ufbec, 
of  thofe  parts  of  Europe  which  he  had  feen, 
raifed  in  us  an  ardent  delire  to  know  the  red, 
and  particularly  this  famous  ijland,  of  which, 
not  having  been  there  himfelf,  he  could  give 
us  but  imperfecl  accounts. 

By  his  perfualion  we  determined  to  travel 
thither  :  but  when  we  were  juft  ready  to  fet 
out,  the  fubHme  orders  of  the  fophi  our 
mafter  detained  thee  at  the  feet  of  his  facred 
throne. 

Unwilling  as  I  was  to  go  alone,  I  yielded 
to  thy  importunities,  and  was  content  to  live 
lingle  among  ftrangers   and  enemies  to  the 
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faith,  that  I   might  be  able  to  gratify  thy 
thirft  of  knowledge. 

My  voyage  was  profperous:  and  I  find 
this  country  well  worthy  our  curioiity.  The 
recommendations  given  me  by  Ufbec  to  fome 
Englifh  he  knew  at  Paris,  are  a  great  advan- 
tage to  me :  and  I  have  taken  fuch  pains  to 
learn  the  language,  that  I  am  already  naore 
capable  of  converfation  than  a  great  many 
foreigners  I  meet  with  here,  who  have 
refided  much  longer  in  this  country,  efpe- 
cially  the  French,  who  feem  to  value  them- 
felves  upon  fpeaking  no  tongue  but  their 
own. 

I  (hall  apply  myfelf  principally  to  ftudy 
the  Englijh  government^  fo  different  from  that 
of  Perfia,  and  of  which  Ufbec  has  conceived 
at  a  diftance  fo  great  an  idea. 

Whatever  in  the  manners  of  this  people 
appear  to  me  to  be  jingular  and  fantaJlkaU  I 
will  alfo  give  thee  fome  account  of :  and,  if  I 
may  judge  by  what  I  have  feen  already,  this 
is  a  fubjedl  which  will  not  eafily  be  ex- 
haufted. 

Communicate  my  letters  to  Uibec,  and  he 
will  explain  fuch  difficulties  to  thee  as  may 
happen  to  occur:  but  if  any  thing  fhould 
feem  to  you  both  to  be  unaccountable^  do  not 
therefore  immediately  conclude  it  falje ;  for 
the  habits  and  reafonings  of  men  are  fo  very  | 
different,  that  what  appears  the  excefs  of  folly 
in  one  country,  may  in  another  be  efleemed 
the  higheft  wifdom. 

I      ^  LET. 
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LETTER    11. 
Selim  fo  MiRZA  M  Ifpahari. 

From  London. 

TH  E  firft  objeAs  of  a  ftranger's  curiofity 
are  the  publick  lpefl:acles.  I  was  car^ 
ried  laft  night  to  one  they  call  an  opera ^ 
which  is  a  concert  of  muiick  brought  from 
Italy,  and  in  every  reCpcQ:  fore Ig?i  to  this 
country.  It  was  performed  in  a  chamber  as 
magnificent  as  the  refplendent  palace  of  our 
emperor,  and  as  full  of  handfome  women  as 
his  feraglio.  They  had  no  eunuchs  among 
themj  but  there  was  one  who  fung  upon 
the  ftage,  and,  by  the  luxurious  tendernefs  of 
his  airs,  feemed  fitter  to  make  them  wanton, 
than  keep  them  chafte. 

Inftead  of  the  habit  proper  to  fuch  crea-* 
tures,  he  wore  a  fuit  of  armour,  and  called 
himfelf  Julius  Caefar. 

I  alked  who  Julius  Caefar  was,  and  whe- 
ther he  had  been  famous  iov  Jinging  ! 

They  told  me.  He  was  a  warrior,  that  had 
conquered  all  the  world,  and  debauched  half 
the  women  in  Rome. 

I  was  going  to  exprefs  my  admiration  at 
feeing  him  fo  properly  reprefented,  when  I 
heard  two  ladies,  w^ho  fat  nigh  me,  cry  out, 
as  it  werjs  in  an  exftacy,  O  thai  dear  creature  ! 
I  am  dying  for  love  of  him* 
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At  the  fame  time  I  heard  a  gentleman  fay 
aloud,  that  both  the  miifick  and  lingers  were 
deteftable. 

You  muft  not  mind  him,  faid  my  friend ; 
he  is  of  the  other  party ^  and  comes  here  only 
as  a  Jpy, 

.How !  faid  I,  have  you  parties  in  muilck? 
Yes,  replied  he ;  it  is  a  rule  with  us,  to  judge 
of  nothing  by  our  fenfesand  underftanding  ; 
but  to  hear,  and  fee,  and  think,  only  as  we 
chance  to  be  differently  engaged. 

I  hope,  faid  I,  that  a  it  ranger  may  be 
neutral  in  thefe  diviiions :  and,  to  fay  the 
truth,  your  mufick  is  very  far  from  inflam- 
ing me  to  a  fpirit  of  faSion ;  it  is  much  more 
likely  to  lay  me  afleep.  Ours  in  Perfia  fets 
us  all  a  dancing ;  but  I  am  quite  unmoved 
with  this. 

Do  but  fancy  it  moving^  returned  my 
friend,  and  you  will  foon  be  moved  as  much 
as  others.  It  is  a  trick  you  may  learn  when 
you  will,  with  a  little  pains:  we  have  mod 
of  us  learnt  it  in  our  turns. 


LET- 
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L  E  E  T  T  E  R    III. 

S  E  L  I M  to  M I R  z  A  at  Ifpahan. 

From  London. 

I  Was  this  morning  prefent  at  a  diverfion 
extremely  different  from  the  opera,  of 
which  I  have  given  thee  a  defcription  ;  and 
they  tell  me  it  is  pecuhar  to  this  country. 
The  fpe£tators  were  placed  in  galleries  of 
an  open  circus :  below  them  was  an  area 
filled,  not  with  eunuchsand  muficians,  but  with 
bulls  and  bears,  and  dogs,  and  fighting  men. 
The  pleafure  was,  to  fee  the  animals  worry 
and  oore  one  another,  and  the  men  give  and 
receive  many  wounds  ;  which  the  delighted 
beholders  rewarded  with  fhowers  of  money, 
greater  or  lefs,  in  proportion  as  the  comba- 
tants were  more  or  lefs  hurt,  I  had  fome 
compaffion  for  the  poor  beads,  which  were 
forcibly  incenfed  againft  each  other:  but  the 
human  brutes^  who,  unexcited  by  any  rage  or 
fenfe  of  injury,  could  ipill  the  blood  of 
others,  and  loie  their  own,  feemed  to  me  to 
deferve  no  pity:  however,  I  looked  upon  it 
as  a  proof  of  the  martial  genius  of  this 
people,  and  imagined  1  could  difcover  in  that 
ferocity  a  fpiritof  freedom.  A  Frenchman, 
who  fat  near  me,  wa:>  much  offended  at  the 
barbarity  of  the  fight,  aaid  reproached  my 
fiiend   who   brought   me  thither   with    the 
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fanguinary  difpofitlon  of  the  Englifh,  in  de- 
lighting in  fuch  fpeftacles.  My  friend  agreed 
with  him  in  general,  and  allowed  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  encouraged  in  a  civihzed 
flate :  but  a  gentleman  who  was  placed  juft 
above  them  caft  a  very  four  look  at  both,  and 
did  not  feem  at  all  of  their  opinion.  He  was 
dreft  in  a  (hort  black  wig,  had  his  boots  on, 
and  held  in  his  hand  a  long  whip,  which, 
when  the  fellow  fought  floutly,  he  would 
crack  very  loud  by  way  of  approbation. 
One  would  have  thought  by  his  aipeft  that 
lie  had  fought  fome  prizes  himfelf,  or  at  leaft 
that  he  had  received  a  good  part  of  his  edu- 
cation in  this  place.  His  difcourfe  was  as 
rough  as  his  figure,  but  did  not  appear  to 
me  to  w^ant  fenfe.  I  fuppofe,  Sir,  faid  he 
to  my  friend,  that  you  have  been  bred  at 
court,  and  therefore  I  am  not  furprized  that 
you  do  not  relifli  the  bear-garden  :  but  let  me 
tell  you,  that  if  more  people  came  hither, 
and  fewer  loitered  in  the  drawing-room,  it 
would  not  be  worfe  for  Old  Eng^land.  We 
are  nideed  a  civilized  Jl ate ^  as  you  are  pleafed 
to  call  it ;  but  I  could  wifll,  upon  certain 
occafions,  we  were  not  quite  fo  civil.  This 
gentlenefs  and  effeminacy  in  our  manners 
will  foften  us  by  degrees  into  (laves;  and 
we  Ihall  grow  to  hate  fighting  in  earnefl:,when 
we  do  not  love  to  fee  in  jeft.  You  fine  gen- 
tlemen are  for  the  tafte  of  Modern  Rome, 
fqueaking  eunuchs  and  corruption  :  but  I  ant 
for   that  of  Ancient   Rome,  gladiators-  and 
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liberty.  And  as  for  the  barbarity,  which  the 
foreigner  there  upbraids  us  with,  I  can  tell 
him  of  a  French  king,  whom  their  nation 
is  very  proud  of,  that  a£led  much  more  bar- 
haroujly ;  for  he  (hed  the  blood  of  milHons 
of  his  fubjeds  out  of  downright  wantonnefs, 
and  butchered  his  innocent  neighbours  with- 
out any  caufe  of  quarrel,  only  to  have  the 
glory  of  being  efteemed  the'  greateji  prize-' 
Jighter  in  Europe. 

i^^  s^:^  ^^  ^5^  ^^ 

LETTER    IV. 

S  E  L  I  M  to  M  I  R  z  A  at  Ifpahan. 

From  London. 

TT  is  the  law  of  England,    that  when  a 
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debtor  is  infolvent,  his  creditors  may  lliut 
him  up  in  prifon,  and  keep  liim  there,  if 
they  pleafe,  for  all  his  life,  unlefs  he  pays 
the  whole  of  what  he  owes.  My  curiofity 
led  me,  the  other  day,  to  one  of  thofe  pri- 
fons:  my  heart  is  ftill  heavy  with  the  remem- 
brance of  the  objeds  1  faw  there.  Among 
the  various  caufes  of  their  undoing:,  fora^  are 
of  fo  extraordinary  a  kind,  that  I  cannot 
help  relating  them  to  thee.  One  of  the 
prifoners,  who  carried  in  his  looks  the  mod 
fettled  melancholy,  told  me,  he  had  been 
mafter   of  an   eafy   fortune,  and   lived  very 
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happily  a  good  while ;  till  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  lawyer,  who,  in  looking 
over  fome  old  writin^js  of  his  family,  un- 
luckily difcovered  certain  parchments  that 
gave  him  a  right  to  an  eftate  in  the  poffeffion 
of  one  of  his  neighbours :  upcii  which  he 
was  perfuaded  to  go  to  law ;  and,  after  prole- 
curing  his  fuit  for  twenty  years,  with  a  vexa- 
tion that  had  almoft  turned  his  brain,  he  made 
the  lawyer's  fortune,  reduced  his  neighbour 
to  beggary,  and  had  no  fooner  gained  his 
caufe,  but  his  creditors  feized  on  both  eftateSj, 
and  fent  him  to  enjoy  his  vidlory  in  a  gaol. 

A  fecond  informed  me,  that  he  was  a 
citizen,  and  bora  to  a  confiderable  eftate,  but, 
being  covetous  to  improve  it,  had  married  a 
very  rich  heirefs,  who  was  fo  vaftly  genteel  m 
her  expences,  and  found  fo  many  ways  of 
doing  credit  to  herfelf  and  her  huiband,  that 
flie  quickly  fent  him,  from  his  new  houfe 
near  the  court,  to  the  lodgings  in  which  I 
found  him.  Why  did  not  you  divorce  her, 
faid  I  to  him,  when  you  found  that  her  ex- 
travagance would  be  your  ruin?  Ah,  Sir! 
replied  he,  I  fhould  have  been  a  happy  man, 
if  I  could  have  caught  her  with  a  gallant ;  1 
might  then  have  got  rid  of  her  by  law  :  but, 
to  my  forrow,  flie  was  virtuous  as  well  as 
ugl/  ;  her  only  pafiions  were  equipage  and 
gaming. — i  was  infinitely  furprized,  that  a 
man  fhould  wifh  to  find  his  wife  an  adul- 
trefs,  or  that  he  (hould  be  obliged  to  keep 
2  her 
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her  to  his  undoing,  only  becaufe  ihe  was  not 
one. 

Another  faid,  he  was  a  gentleman  of  a 
good  family,  and^  having  a  mind  to  rife  in 
the  ftate,  fpent  fo  much  mioney  to  purchafe 
a  feat  in  parliament,  that,  though  he  fuc- 
ceeded  pretty  well  in  his  views  at  court,  the 
falary  did  not  pay  the  debt;  and,  being 
unable  to  get  himfelf  chofe  again  at  the  next 
eleftion,  he  loit  his  place  and  his  liberty 
both  together. 

The  next  that  I  fpoke  to  was  reputed  the 
befl:  fcholar  in  Europe :  he  underftood  the 
Oriental  languages,  and  talked  to  me  in  very 
good  Arabic. 

1  aiked  how  it  was  pofllble  that  fo  learned 
a  man  (hould  be  in  want,  and  Vv'hether  all 
the  books  he  had  read  could  not  keep  him 
out  of  jail?  Sir,  faid  he,  thofe  books  are  the 
very  things  that  brought  me  hither.  Would 
to  God  1  had  been  bred  a  cobler!  I  fliouid 
then  have  poifelied  fome  ufefui  knowledge, 
and  miight  have  kept  my  family  from  ftarv- 
ing :  but  the  world  which  I  read  of,  and 
that  I  lived  in,  were  fo  very  different,  that  I 
was  undone  by  the  force  ot  fpeculation. 

There  was  another,  v/ho  had  been  bred  to 
merchandize;  but,  being  of  too  lively  an 
imagination  for  the  dulnefs  of  trade,  he 
app^lied  himfelf  to  poetry,  and,  neglefting  his 
other  bufmefs,  was  foon  reduced  to  the  ftate 
I  faw  him  in :  but  he  aflured  me  he  fhould 
Wt  be  long  there  ;  for  his  lucky  confinement 
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having  given  him  more  leifure  for  ftudy,  he 
had  quitted  poetry,  and  taken  to  the  mathe- 
maticks,  bv  the  means  of  which  he  had  found 
out  the  longitude,  and  expeded  to  obtain  a 
great  reward,  which  the  government  promifed 
to  the  difcoverer.  I  perceived  he  was  not  iu 
his  perfect  fenfes,  and  pitied  fuch  an  odd  fort 
of  frenzy.  But  my  compaffion  was  infinitely 
greater  for  fome  unhappy  people,  who  were 
ihut  up  in  that  miferable  place,  by  having 
loft  their  fortunes  in  the  publick  funds,  or  in 
private  projefls ;  of  which  this  age  and  coun- 
try have  been  very  fruitful,  and  which,  under 
the  fallacious  notion  of  great  advantage,  drew 
in  the  unwary  to  their  deftruftion.  I  aiked 
in  what  dungeon  they  were  confined,  who  had 
been  the  undoers  of  thefe  wretched  men  ?  but, 
to  my  great  furprize,  was  informed,  that  the 
contrivers  of  fuch  wicked  projefts  had  lefs 
reafon  than  moft  men  in  England  to  be  afraid 
of  a  jail.  Good  heaven!  faid  I,  can  it  be 
poffible  that,  in  a  country  governed  by  laws, 
the  innocent,  who  are  cheated  out  of  all, 
Ihould  be  put  in  prifon,  and  the  villains  who 
^  cheat  them  left  at  liberty !  With  this  re- 
flexion I  ended  my  enquiries,  and  wifhed  my- 
felf  fafe  out  of  a  land  where  fuch  a  mockery 
of  juflice  is  carried  on. 
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Selim  io  MiRRA  at  Ifpahaii, 

From  London, 

WAS  the  Other  day  In  a  hoiife  where  I 
faw  a  fight  very  ftrauge  to  a  Perfian.  There 
was  a  number  of  tables  in  the  room,  round 
which  were  placed  feveral  fetts  of  men  and 
women.  They  feemed  wonderfully  intent 
upon  ion\t  bits  of  painted  paper ^  which  they 
held  in  their  hands.  I  imagined  at  firft  that 
they  were  performing  fome  magical  ceremony, 
and  that  the  figures  I  faw  traced  on  the  bits 
of  paper  were  a  myftical  talifman  or  charm. 
What  more  confirmed  me  in  this:  belief  was 
the  grimaces  and  diftortions  of  their  counte- 
nances, much  like  thofe  of  our  magicians  in 
the  aft  of  conjuring:  but  enquiring  of  the 
gentleman  that  introduced  me,  I  was  told 
Ithey  were  at  play^  and  that  this  was  the  fa- 
I  vourite  diverfion  of  both  fexes. 

We  have  quite  another  way  of  diverting 
ourfelves  with  the  women  in  Perfia,  anfwered 
I.  But  I  fee  no  figns  of  mirth  amonp'  them  : 
if  they  are  merry,  why  do  not  they  laugh,  or 
fing,  or  jump  about?  If  I  may  judge  of  their 
hearts  by  their  looks,  half  of  thele  revellers 
are  ready  to  hang  themfelves !  That  may  be, 
faid  my  friend  ;  for  very  likely  they  are  lofing 
more  than  they  are  worth.— How!  faid  I,  do 

you 
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you  call  that  play? — Yes,  replied  he,  they 
never  are  thoroughly  pleafed  unlefs  their  whole 
fortunes  are  at  flake.  Thole  ccrds^  you  fee 
them  hold,  are  to  decide  whether  he  who  is 
row  a  man  of  quality  fhall  be  a  beggar ;  or 
another,  who  is  nov*^  a  beggar^  and  has  but 
iuft  enough  to  furnifli  out  one  night's  play, 
ihall  be  a  man  of  quality. 

The  lajl^  faid  1,  is  in  the  right;  for  he 
ventures  nothing :  but  what  excufe  can  be 
thought  on  for  the  former  ?  are  the  nobility 
in  England  fo  inditterent  to  wealth  and 
honour,  to  expofe  them  without  the  leaft  ne- 
ceility  ?  I  muil  believe  that  they  are  generally 
fure  of  winning,  and  that  thofe  they  play  with 
have  the  odds  againft  them. 

If  the  chance  was  only  equals  anfwered  he, 
it  would  be  tolerable  :  but  their  adverfaries 
engage  them  at  great  advantage^  and  are  too 
wile  to  leave  any  thing  to  fortune. 

This  comes,  faid  I,  of  your  being  allowed 
the  ufe  of  wine.  If  thefe  gentlemen  and  ladies 
were  not  quite  intoxicated  with  that  curfed 
liquor,  they  could  not  poffibly  aft  fo  abfurdly. 
— But  why  does  not  the  government  take 
care  of  them  Vv^hen  they  are  in  that  condition? 
Methinks  the  fellows  that  rob  them  in  this 
manner  fhouid  be  brought  to  juftice. 

Alas  !  anfwered  he,  thefe  cheats  are  an  in- 
nocent fort  of  people.  They  only  prey  upon 
the  vices  and  luxury  of  a  fezv  particulars :  but 
there  are  others^  who  raife  eflates  by  the  miferies 
and  ruin  of  their  country ;  who  game  not  with 

theii 
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their  own  money,  but  with  that  o£  the  piiMick^ 
and  fecurely  p/ay  away  the  fubftance  of  the 
orphan  and  the  ividow^  of  the  hujhandma)!  and 
the  trader.  Till  juftice  is  done  upon  thefe, 
the  others  have  a  right  to  Impunity :  and  it 
is  no  fcandai  to  fee  gatnefters  live  like  gentlemeU'^ 
\N\\ttQjiock- jobbers  live  like  prince s» 
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S  E  L  I  M    to    M  I  R  Z  A    at 


From  London^ 

THOU  wouldil  be  aftonifhed  to  hear  fome 
women  in  this  country  talk  of  love: 
their  difcburfes  about  it  arc  as  refined  as  thei|: 
notions  of  paradife,  and  they  exclude  the 
jpleafure  of  the  fenfes  out  pf  both.  But,  how- 
iever  fatisfied  they  may  be  in  the  v^orld  to 
come  with  fuch  vifionary  joys,  it  is  my 
opinion,  that  the  niceft  of  them  all,  if  fhe 
were  to  enjoy  her  paradife  here,  would  make 
it  a  Mahometan  one.  I  had  lately  a  conver- 
fation  on  this  fubje£t  with  one  of  th^fe  p  la  tonics 
(for  that  is  the  title  they  afFed).  In  anfwer 
to  all  her  pretty  reafonings,  1  told  her  the 
following  tale  of  a  fair  lady,  who  yva§  ^platonic 
ilike  herfejf. 

:    Voi.  I.  %  fAf 
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T!he  Loves  of  Ludovico  and  Honoria. 

**  The  city  of  Genoa  has  been  always 
famed,  above  any  town  in  Europe,  for  the 
refinement  of  its  gallantry.  It  is  common 
there  for  a  gentleman  to  profefs  himfelf  the 
humble  fervant  of  a  handfome  woman,  and 
wait  upon  her  to  every  publick  place  for 
twenty  years  together,  without  ever  feeing 
her  in  private,  or  being  entitled  to  any  greater 
favours  than  a  kind  look,  or  a  touch  of  her 
fair  hand.  Of  all  this  fighing  tribe,  the  moll 
enamoured,  the  moft  conftant,  and  the  moft 
refpe£lful,  was  fignor  Ludovico.  His  miftrefs, 
Honoria  Grimaldi,  only  daughter  to  a  fenator 
of  that  name,  was  the  greateft  beauty  of  the 
age  in  which  Ihe  lived,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  coyeft  and  moft  referved.  So  great 
was  her  nicety  in  the  point  of  love,  that  al- 
though (he  could  not  be  infenfible  to  the  ad- 
dreffes  of  fignor  Ludovico,  yet  (he  could  not 
bring  herfelf  to  think  of  marrying  her  lover'; 
which,  (he  faid,  was  admitting  him  to  free- 
doms entirely  inconfiftent  with  the  refpeft 
that  charafter  requires.  In  vain  did  he  tell 
her  of  the  violence  of  his  paflion  for  her.  She 
anfwered,  that  hers  for  him  was  no  lefs  vio^- 
lent :  but  it  was  his  mind  (he  loved,  and  lf| 
could  enjoy  that  without  going  to  bed  to  him. 
Ludovico  was  ready  to  defpair  at  thefe  dif«- 
courfes  of  his  miftrefs.  He  could  not  but 
admire  fuch  fine  fentiments,  vet  he  wi(Jie(l 
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(he  had  not  been  quite  fo  perfefl:.  He  writ 
her  a  very  melancholy  letter:  and  (lie  re- 
turned him  one  in  verie,  full  of  fublime  ex- 
preffions  about  love  ;  but  not  a  word  that 
tended  to  fatisfy  the  poor  man's  impatience. 
At  laft  he  applied  himfelf  to  her  father ;  and  ^ 
to  engage  him  to  make  ufe  of  his  authority, 
offered  to  take  Flonoria  without  a  portion. 
The  father,  who  w^as  a  plain  man,  was  migh-^ 
tily  pleafed  with  this  propofal,  and  made  no 
difficulty  to  promife  him  fuccefs.  Accord- 
ingly he  very  roundly  told  his  daughter,  that 
Ihe  muft  be  married  the  next  day,  or  go  to  a 
nunnery.  This  dilemma  ftartled  her  very 
much.  In  fpite  of  all  her  repugnance  to  the 
marriage-bed,  ihe  found  fomething  about  her 
ftiil  more  averie  to  the  idea  of  a  cioifter.  An 
abfblute  feparation  from  Ludovico  was  what 
ihe  could  not  bear  :  it  was  even  worfe  than 
an  abfolute  conjunction.  In  this  diftrefs  (he 
did  not  know  what  to  do ;  (lie  turned  over 
above  a  hundred  romances,  to  fearch  for  pre* 
cedents  ;  and,  after  many  ftruggles  with  her- 
felf,  refolved  to  furrender  upon  terms.  She 
therefore  told  her  lover,  that  ihe  confented  to 
be  his  wife,  provided  (he  might  be  io  by  de- 
grees; and  that,  after  the  ceremony  was  over^ 
he  would  not  pretend  at  once  to  ail  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  a  hulband ;  but  allow  her 
modefty  leifure  to  make  a  gradual  and  decent 
retreat.  Ludovico  did  not  like  fuch  a  capitu- 
lation ;  but,  rather  than  not  have  her,  he  was 
content  to  pay  this  laft  compliment  to  her 

L  z  caprice. 
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caprice.  They  we?e  married :  and,  at  the 
end  of  the  firft  month,  he  was  very  happy  to 
find  himielf  arrived  at  the  full  enjoyment  of 
her  Hps. 

While  he  was  thus  gaining  ground  inch 
by  inch,  his  father  died,  and  left  him  a  great 
eftate  in  the  ifland  of  Corfica.  His  prefence 
was  neceffary  there ;  but  he  could  not  think 
of  parting  from  Honoria.  They  embarked 
together  ;  and  Lu.dovico  had  good  hopes,  that 
he  fliould  not  only  take  pofleffion  of  his  eftate, 
but  of  his  wife  too,  at  his  arrival.  Whether 
it  was,  that  Venus,  who  is  faid  to  be  born 
out  of  the  fea,  was  more  powerful  there  than 
at  land,  or  from  the  freedom  which  is  ufual 
aboard  a  ihip,  it  is  fure,  that,  during  the 
voyage,  he  was  indulged  in  greater  liberties 
than  ever  he  had  prefumed  to  take  before : 
nay,  it  is  confidently  afferted,  that  they  were 
fuch  liberties  as  have  a  natural  and  irrefiftible 
tendency  to  overcome  all  fcruples  whatfoever. 
But,  while  he  was  failing  on  with  a  fair  wind, 
and  almoft  in  the  port^  Fortune,  who  took  a 
plea  fure  to  perfecute  him,  brought  an  African 
corfair  in  their  way,  that  quickly  put  an 
end  to  their  dalliance,  by  making  them  his 
flaves. 

Who  can  exprefs  the  affliftion  and  defpair 
of  this  loving  couple,  at  fo  fudden  and  ill- 
timed  a  captivity  !  Ludovico  faw  himfelf  de- 
prived of  his  virgin-bride,  on  the  very  point 
of  obtaining  all  his  wilhes  ;  and  Honoria  had 
reafon  to  apprehend,  that  fhe  was  fallen  into 
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rougher  hands  than  his,  and  fuch  as  no  coa- 
iklerations  could  reftralii.    But  the  naartyrdom 
Ihe    looked   for    in    that    inftant   was   unex- 
pectedly  deferred   till    they  came  to  Tunis. 
The  corfair,  feeing  her  fo  beautiful,  thought 
her  a  miftrefs  worthy  of  his  prince  :   and  to 
him  he  prefented  her  at  their  landing,  in  fpite 
of  her  own  and  her  hu (band's  tears. — O  un- 
fortunate end  of  all  her  pure  and  heroical 
fentiments !  Was  it  for  this  that  her  favours 
were  fo  long  and  fo  obftinately  denied  to  the 
tender  Ludovico,  to  have  them  ravifhed  in 
a  moment  by  ^  rude  barbarian,  who  did  not 
{o  much  as  thank  her  for  them  ?  But  let  us 
leave  her  in  the  feraglio  of  the  dey,  and  fee 
what   became  of  Ludovico   after    this   cruel 
reparation.     The  corfair,  finding  him  unfit 
for  any  labour,  made  ufeof  him  to  teach  his 
children  mufick,  in  which  he  w^as  perfeftly 
well  Ikiiled.     This  fervice  would  not  have 
been  very  painful,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
remembrance  of  Honoria,  and  the  thought  of 
the  brutalities  fhe  was  expofed  to.      Thefe 
were  always  in  his  head,  night  and  day ;  and 
he    imagined,    that    fhe   had    by    this   time 
killed  herfelf,  rather  than  fubmit  to  fo  grofs 
a  violation.    But,  while  he  was  thus  torment- 
ing himfeif  for  one  woman,  he  gave  equal 
uneafinefs  to  another.     His  matter's  wife  faw 
him  often  from  her  window,  and  fell  violently 
in  love  with  him. — The  African  ladies  are 
utter  ftrangers    to    delicacy   and   refinement. 
She  made  no  fcruple  to  acquaint  him  with 
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her  deiires,  and  fent  her  favourite  (lave  to 
introduce  him  bv  night  into  her  chamber, 
Ludovico  would  fain  have  been  excufed,  being 
afhamed  to  commit  fuch  an  infidelity  to  his 
dear  Honoria  :  but  the  flave  informed  him, 
that,  if  he  hoped  to  live  an  hour,  he  muft 
comply  with  her  lady's  inclinations ;  for  that, 
in  Africk,  refufals  of  that  kind  were  ahvays 
revenged  with  fword  or  poifon.  No  con- 
liancy  could  be  ftrong  enough  to  refiftfo 
terrible  a  menace  :  he  therefore  went  to  the 
rendezvous  at  the  time  appointed,  where  he 
found  a  mxiftrefs  infinitely  more  complying 
than  his  fanraflical  Italian.  But  in  the  midft 
of  their  endearments  they  heard  the  corfair  at 
the  door  of  his  wife's  apartment.  Upon  the 
alarm  of  his  coming,  the  frighted  lover  made 
the  beft  of  his  way  out  of  the  window  ;  which 
not  being;  verv  hio'Ii,  he  had  the  2;ood  fortune 
to  get  oif  unhurt.  The  corfair  did  not  fee 
him ;  but,  by  the  confuiion  his  wife  was  in, 
he  fufDe£led  that  fomebodv  had  been  with 
her.  His  jealoufy  directed  him  to  Ludovico: 
and  though  he  had  no  other  proof  than  bare 
iufpicion,  he  was  determined  to  puniih  him 
feverely,  and  at  the  fame  time  fecure  him^ 
felf  for  the  future.  He  therefore  gave  orders 
to  his  eunuchs  to  put  him  in  the  fame  con- 
ditiori  with  themfelves;  which  inhuman  com-? 
mand  vv^as  performed  with  a  Turkilh  rigour 
far  more  defperate  and  compleat  than  any 
JLich  thing  had  been  ever  pradifed  in  Italy. 
But  the  change  this  operation  wrought  upon 
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him,  fo  improved  his  voice,  that  he  became 
the  fineft  finger  in  all  Africk.  His  repu- 
tation was  fo  great,  that  the  dey  of  Tunis 
fent  to  beg  him  of  his  mafter,  and  preferred 
him  to  a  place  in  his  own  feraglio.  He 
had  now  a  free  accefs  to  his  Honoria,  and 
an  opportunity  of  contriving  her  efcape. 
To  that  end  he  fecretly  hired  a  (hip  to  be 
ready  to  carry  them  off,  and  did  not  doubt 
but  he  fhould  find  her  very  willing  to  ac- 
company his  flight.  It  was  not  long  before 
he  faw  her  :  and  you  may  imagine  the  excefs 
of  her  joy,  at  fo  ftrange  and  agreeable  a 
fur  prize. 

Can  it  be  pofllble,  cried  (he ;  can  it  be 
pofl^ible  that  I  fee  you  in  this  place  !  O 
my  dear  Ludovico,  I  (liall  expire  in  the 
pleafure  of  your  embraces.  But  by  what 
magick  could  you  get  in,  and  deceive  the 
vigilance  of  my  tyrant  and  his  guards? 

My  habit  will  inform  you,  anfwered  he, 
in  a  fofter  tone  of  voice  than  (he  had  been 
ufed  to  :  I  am  now  happy  in  the  lofs  which 
I  have  fuftained,  fince  it  furnifhes  me  with 
the  means  of  your  delivery.  Truft  yourfelf 
to  me,  my  dear  Honoria ;  and  I  will  take 
you  out  of  the  power  of  this  barbarian,  who 
,  has  fo  little  regard  to  your  delicacy.  You 
may  now  be  happier  with  me  than  you 
was  before,  as  I  (hall  not  trouble  you  with 
ihofe  coarfe  folicitations  which  gave  you  fo 
much  uneafinefs.  We  will  love  with  the 
purity  of  angels,   and  leave  fenfual  enjoy- 
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i-nents  to  the  vulgar,   who  have  not  a  relifK  M 
for  higher  pleafure.  fl 

How  !    faid  Honoria,    are   yon  really  no 
man  r     No,    replied    he ;    but    I    have    often    | 
heard  you  fay,   that  your  love  was  only  to 
my  mind :  and  that,   I  do  afl'ure  you,  is  ftill 
the  fame.     Alas !  faid  fhe,  I  am  forry  mine 
is   altered  ;  but   fince  my  being  here,  I  am 
turned  Mahometan  :  and  my  religion  will  not 
fuffer  me  to   run  avvay  with  an  unbeliever, 
My    new  huiband    has    taught    me    certain 
doftrines   unknown   to    hie   before  ;    in    the 
practice  of  which  I  am  refblved  to  live  and 
die.     Adieu  !    I  tell  thee^  my  confcience  wall 
not  permit  me   to  have  a  longer  converfatiou 
with  fuch  an  iufidel." 

^hus  ended  the  Loves  ^Ludovico  and  Honoria, 
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SeIIm  id  MiRZA  at  Ifpahan. 

From  LontloH. 

I  Have  received  thy  anfwers  to  my  lettersi 
with  a  pleafure,  which  the  dift^nce  1  ani 
at  from  my  friends  and  country  rendered 
greater  than  thou  wouldft  believe.  I  find 
thee  very  impatient  to  be  informed  of  th^ 
government  and  policy  of  this  country ^  which 
"  I  pro- 
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I  promlfed  to  fend  thee  feme  account  of| 
but  though  I  have  been  dihgent  in  my  en^ 
quiries,  and  loft  no  time  fiiice  my  arrival 
here,  I  am  unable  tp  anfwer  the  queftions 
thou  demanded  of  me,  otherwife  than  by 
acknowledging    my  ignorance. 

I  have,  for  inftance,  been  often  aflured 
that  the  Englifli  parliament  is  a  check  to 
the  king's  authority ;  and  yet  I  am  well  in- 
formed, that  the  only  way  to  advancement 
at  court,   is   to  gain  a  feat  in  parliament. 

The  houfe  of  commons  is  the  reprefen- 
tative  of  the  nation  ;  neverthelefs  there  are 
many  great  tozvns  which  lend  no  deputies 
thither,  and  many  hamlets  almofi:  uninha- 
bited that  have  a  right  of  fending  izvo. 
Several  members  have  never  ieen  their  elec- 
tors ;  and  feveral  are  elected  by  tlie  parlia-- 
7nent^  who  were  rcjefled  hy  x\\t  people.  All 
the  elefliors  fwear,  not  to  jell  tlielr  voices: 
yet  many  of  the  candidates  are  undone  by 
the  expence  of  buying;^  them,  I'his  whole 
affair  is  involved  in  deep  myftery,  and  in- 
explicable difficulties. 

Thou  afkeft  if  commerce  be  as  fiourifh- 
ing  as  formerly  ?  Some,  whom  I  have  con- 
.  fulted  on  that  head,  fay,  it  is  now  in  its  - 
meridian  :  and  there  is  really  an  appearance 
of  its  being  fo ;  for  luxury  is  prodigiouOy 
increafed,  and  it  is  hard  to  imagine  how 
it  can  be  fupported  wMthout  an  iiiexhauftible 
trade.  But  others  pretend,  that  this  very 
luxury  \^  :x  proof  of  its  decline  :  and  they  add, 

that 
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that  the  frauds  and  villainies  in  all  the 
trading  companies  are  fo  many  inward  poifons, 
which,  if  not  fpeedily  expelled,  will  deftroy 
it  intirely  in   a  little   time. 

Thou  wouldft  know  if  property  be  {o 
fafely  guarded  as  is  generally  believed.  It 
is  certain,  that  the  whole  power  of  a  king 
of  England  cannot  force  an  acre  of  Jand 
from  the  weakeft  of  his  fubjefts ;  but  a 
knavljl:  attorney  will  take  away  his  whole 
eflate  by  thofe  very  laivs  which  were  de- 
ligned  for  its  fecurity.  Nay,  if  I  am  not 
mifin formed,  even  thofe  who  are  chofen  by 
the  people  to  be  the  great  guardians  of  pro- 
perty, have  fometimes  taken  more  from  them 
in  one  feffion  of  parliament,  for  the  moft 
nfelefs  expences,  than  the  moft  abfolute  mo- 
narch could  venture  to  raife  upon  the  moft 
urgent  occafions. 

Thefe,  Mirza,  are  the  contradictions  that 
perplex  me.  My  judgement  is  bewildered 
in  uncertainty:  I  doubt  my  own  obferva- 
tions,  and  diftruft  the  relations  of  others. 
More  time,  and  better  information,  may, 
perhaps,  clear  them  up  to  me ;  till  then, 
modefty  forbids  me  to  impole  my  con- 
jeclures  upon  thee,  after  the  manner  of  Chrif- 
tian  travellers,  whofe  prompt  dccifions  are 
the  efFed  rather  of  folly  than  penetration. 
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S  E  L  I  M   to  M  1  R  z  A  at  lipahan. 

From  London. 

S  I  now  under  (land  'EngUJl)  pretty  well, 
I  went  laft  night  with  fome  friends 
to  fee  a  play.  The  principal  character  was 
a  young  fellow,  who,  in  the  fpace  of  three 
or  four  hours  that  the  action  lafted,  cuck- 
olds two  or  three  hufbands,  and  debauches 
as  many  virgins.  I  had  heard  that  the 
Englifh  theatre  was  famous  for  killing  people 
upon  the  ftage :  but  this  author  was  more 
for  propagating  than   dejlroying. 

There  Vv^ere  a  great  many  ladles  at  the 
reprefentation  of  this  modeft  performance; 
and,  though  they  fometimes  hid  their  faces 
with  their  fans  (I  fuppofe  for  fear  of  fliewing 
that  they  did  not  blufh),  yet,  in  general,  they 
feemed  to  be  much  delighted  with  the  fine 
gentleman  s  heroical  exploits.  I  muft  confefs, 
faid  I,  this  entertainment  is  far  more  natural 
than  the  opera,  and  I  do  not  wonder  that 
the  ladies  are  moved  at  it :  but  if  in  Perfia 
we  allowed  our  women  to  be  prefent  at  fuch 
fpettacles  as  thefe,  what  would  fignify  our 
bolts,  our  bars,  our  eunuchs  ?  Though  we 
•fhould  double  our  jealoufy  and  care,  they 
would  foon  get  the  better  of  all   reftraint, 

and 
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and  put  in  practice  thofe  leflbns  of  the  flage^ 
which   it  is  io  much  pk^fanter  to  act  than 

to    BEHOLD. 
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S  E  L  I  M    to   M I  R  z  A    at   Ifpahan, 

From  London, 

A  Friend  carried  me  lately  to  an  affembly 
x\.  of  the  6eau  monde^  which  is  a  meeting 
of  men  aild  women  of  the  firfl;  fafhion. 
The  croud  was  fo  very  great,  that  the  two 
iexes  promifcuoufly  prefled  one  another  in 
a  manner  that  feemed  very  extraordinary  to  > 
Oriental  eyes.  I  obferved  a  young  man  and 
a  beautiful  young  woman  fitting  in  a  window 
together,  and  whifpering  one  another  with 
fo  much  earneftneis,  that  neither  the  great 
noife  in  the  room,  nor  number  of  paflengers 
who  rubbed  by  them  continually,  gave  theni 
the  lead  difturbance.  They  looked  at  one 
another  with  the  moft  animated  tendernefs : 
the  lady  efpecially  had  in  her  eyes  fuch 
a  mixture  oi  Joftnejs  and  defire^  that  I  ex- 
pecled  every  moment  to  fee  them  withdraw^ 
in  order  to  fatisfy  their  mutual  impatience i 
in  a  manner  that  even  tlie  European  liberty 
would  not  admit  of  in  {o  publick  a  place.'; 
X   made   my   friend    take    notice    of  them, 

and 
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and  afked  him  how  long  they  had  been  indr-^ 
vied?  He  frniled  at  my  miflake,  and  told 
me,  they  were  not  marned  ;  that  the  lady^ 
indeed,  had  been  married  about  a  year  and 
a  half,  to  a  man  that  Hood  at  a  little 
diftance ;  but  that  the  gentleman  was  an  un- 
married man  of  quality,  who  made  it  his 
bufinefs  to  corrupt  other  mens  wives ;  that 
he  had  begun  the  winter  with  this  lady ; 
and  that  this  was  her  jirji  affair  of  that 
fort,  her  huiband  and  fhe  having  married 
for  love. 

As  I  had.  heard  of  many  employed  in 
the  fame  manner^  and  could  not  perceive 
that  they  did  any  thing  elle  ;  I  afked  my 
friend,  if  there  was  any  femhiary^  any  pub- 
lick  foundation^  for  educating  young  men  of 
quality  to  this  profejjlon ;  and  whether  they 
could  carry  on  the  bufinefs  without  frequent 
interruptions  from  the  refpe6live  hufbands  ? 
I  will  explain  the  whole  matter  to  you, 
fays  he.  There  is,  indeed,  no  publick  foun- 
dation .  or  academy  for  this  purpofe;  but  it 
depends  upon  the  private  care  of  their  fe- 
veral  parents,  who,  if  I  may  ufe  the  ex- 
preffion,  negatively  breed  them  up  to  this 
bufinefs,  by  making  them  entirely  unfit  for 
any  other:  for,  left  their  fons  fhould  be  di- 
verted from  the  profefi^on  of  gallantry  by 
a  dull  application  to  graver  ftudies,  they 
give  them  a  very  fuperficial  tinfture  of 
learning ;  but  take  care  to  inftruft  them 
thoroughly    in   the    more   ihewifti    parts   of 

education, 
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education,  fnch  as  mufick^  drefling,  dancing, 
&c.  By  which  means,  when  they  come  to 
be  men,  they  naturally  prefer  the  gay  and 
eafy  converfation  oE  the  fair  fex,  and  are 
well  received  by  them.  As  for  the  huf- 
bands,  they  are  the  people  in  the  world 
v*rho  give  them  the  leaft  difturbance  :  but, 
on  the  contrary,  generally  live  in  the  ftrifteft 
intimacy  with  thofe  who  intend  them  the 
favour  of  ciickoldom.  The  marriage  contradt 
being  here  perpetual,  though  the  caufes  of 
it  are  of  fhort  duration,  the  moft  fenfible 
men  are  defirous  of  having  fome  affiftance 
ta  fupport  the  burthenfome  perpetuity.  For 
inftance,  every  man  marries  ^ithtx  for  money 
or  for  love — In  the  firft  cafe,  the  money  be- 
comes his  own  as  foon  as  the  wife  does ; 
fo  that,  having  had  what  he  wanted  from 
her^  he  is  very  willing  fhe  fnould  have  what 
foe  wanted  from  any  body  rather  than  from 
him.  He  is  quiet  at  home,  and  fears  no 
reproaches* 

In  the  latter  cafe,  the  beauty  he  married 
foon  grows  familiar  by  uninterrupted  pof- 
feffion:  his  ov/n  greedinefs  furfeited  him; 
he  is  afhamed  of  his  difguft,  or  at  leaft 
of  his  indifference,  after  all  the  tranfports 
of  his  firft  deiire  ;  and  gladly  accepts  terms 
of  domeftick  peace  through  the  mediation  of 
a  lover. 

There  are,  Indeed,  fome  exceptions:  fome 

huftyands,  who,    preferring  an   old  miftakeii 

point   of  honour  to  real  peace  and  quiet  at 

c;  home. 
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home,  dlilurb  their  wives  pieafure  :  but 
they  are  v^ery  few,  and  are  very  ill  looked 
upon. 

1  thanked  my  friend  for  explaining  to 
me  fo  extraordinary  a  piece  of  do^nejilck 
(economy ;  but  could  not  help  telhng  him, 
that,  in  my  mind,  our  Perfian  method  was 
more  reafonable,  of  having  fever al  wives 
under  the  care  of  one  etmuchy  rather  than 
one  wife  under  the  care  of  fever al  lovers. 


\7k. 
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S  £  L  I  M    io    M I  R  z  A,    at    Ifpahan. 

From  London, 

E  have  often   read  together  and   ad-  Perflas 
mired  the   little   hiftorv  of  the  Tro-f^^^^^* 

•J  rroiQ  1 2»- 

glodytes,  related   by  our  countryman  Ufbec ris,  vol.  I^ 
with  a  fpirit  peculiar  to  his  writings,     Un-L5t.xi.t0' 
equal    as  I   am   to   the  imitation   of  fo   ex-^^  ' 
cellent    an    author,     I    have    a   mind,    in    a 
continuation   of  that  ftorv,  to  fhew  thee  by 
what  fteps,   and  through  what  changes,  the 
original  good  of  fociety  is  overturned,    and 
mankind    become   wickeder    and    more    mi- 
ferable  in  a  ilate  of  government,    than  they 
were  when    left  in  a  flate  of  nature. 


Continuation 
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Continuation   of  the   Vii  s  r  oR'i    of   the 
Troglodytes. 

«  The  Troglodytes  were  fo  afFeflied  with  || 
the  virtue  of  the   good   old   man    who  re- 
fufed    the    crown   which   they  had    offered, 
that  they  determined   to  remain  without  a 
king.      The   love    of  the    publick  was   fo 
ftrong   in  every   particular,    that  there   was 
no  need  of  authority  to  enforce  obedience. 
The  law  of  nature  and  uncorrupted  reafon 
was  engraven  on  their  hearts ;  by  that  alone 
they  governed  all  their  adlions,    and  on  that 
alone  they  eftablifhed    all    their   happinefs. 
But  the  moft  perfect  felicity  of  mortal  men 
is  fubjeft    to   continual  diilurbance.     Thofe 
barbarians,,  vi'hom    they   had    defeated   fome 
time  before,    ftirred  up  by   a  defire  of   re- 
venge, invaded  them  again  with  greater  forces. 
They  fell  upon  them  unawares,    carried  ofF 
their  flocks   and  herds,   burnt  their  houfesj 
and   led   their  women  captive  :    every  thing 
w^as    in    confufion,    and    the  want  of  order 
made    them    incapable   of  defence.       They 
foon    found  the    neceffity   of  uniting  under 
a  fingle  chief.     As  the  danger  required  vigour 
and    alacrity,    they   pitched    upon   a  young 
man    of   diftinguifhed    courage,    and   placed 
him  at  their  head.     He  led  them  on  with 
fo  tnuch  fpirit  and  good  condud:,    that    he 
foon   forced   the   enemy  to   retire,    and   re- 
covered all  the  fpoil. 

Th^ 
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The  Troglodytes  ftrewed  flowers  in  his 
way,  and,  to  reward  the  fervice  he  had 
done  them,  prefented  him  with  the  moft 
beautiful  of  the  virgins  he  had  delivered 
from  captivity.  But,  animated  by  his  for- 
tune, and  unwilling  to  part  with  his  com- 
mand, he  advifed  them  to  make  themfelves 
amends  for  the  lofles  they  had  fuflained,  by 
carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country  ; 
which,  he  faid,  would  not  be  able  to  refift 
their  viftorious  arms.  Defirous  to  punifh 
thofe  wicked  men,  they  very  gladly  came 
into  his  propofal.  But  an  old  Troglodyte, 
(landing  up  in  the  aflembly,  endeavoured  to 
perfuade  them  to  gentler  councils.  "  The 
"  goodnefs  of  God,  faid  he,  O  my  coun- 
"  try  men,  has  given  us  ftrength  to  repulfe 
"  ou  renemies;  and  they  have  paid  very  dearly 
^'  for  molefting  us.  What  more  do  you  de- 
'^  fire  from  your  victory,  than  peace  and 
fecurity  toyourfelves,  repentance  and  fhame 
to  your  invaders?  It  is  propofed  to  invade 
them  in  your  turn,  and  you  are  told  it 
^'  will  be  eafy  to  fubdue  them.  But  to  what 
end  would  you  fubdue  them,  when  they 
are  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  hurt  you? 
do  you  defire  to  tyrannize  over  them? 
Have  a  care  that,  in  learning  to  be  tyrants ^ 
you  do  not  alfb  learn  to  be  Javes,  If 
you  know  how  to  value  liberty  as  you 
ought,  you  will  not  deprive  others  of  it, 
"  who,  though  unjuft,  are  men  like  your- 
**  felves,  and  fhould  not  be  opprefied." 
Vol.  L  M  This 
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Tliis  wife  remonftrance  was  not  heeded, 
in  the  temper  the  people  was  then  in.  The 
fip-ht  of  the  defolations  that  had  been  caufed 
by  the  late  irruption,  made  them  refolve  on 
a  violent  revenge.  Beiides,  they  were  now 
grown  fond  of  war,  and  the  young  men 
efpecially  were  eager  of  a  nev/  occafion  to 
lignalize  their  valour.  Greater  powers  were 
therefore  given  to  the  general ;  and  the  event 
was  anfwerable  to  his  promifes  ;  for,  in  a 
Ihort  time,  he  fubdued  all  the  nations  that 
had  joined  in  the  league  againft  the  Troglo- 
dytes. Th^  merit  of  this  fuccefs  fo  en-? 
deared  him  to  that  grateful  people,  that, 
in  the  heat  and  riot  of  their  joy^  they  una- 
nimonfly  chofe  him  for  their  king,  without 
prefcribing  any  bounds  to  his  authority. 
They  were  too  innocent  to  fufpeiSt  any  abufe 
of  fiich  a  generous  truft ;  and  thought  that, 
when  Virtue  was  on  the  throne,  the  moft 
abfolute  government  was  the  bed. 


L  E  T 
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LETTER      XI. 

Selim  /^Mirza  at  Ifpahan. 

From  London, 

np  H  E  firft  a£l  of  the  new  king  was,  to 
■^     difpofe   of  the  conquered  lands.     One 
(hare  of  them,  by  general  confent,  he  allotted 
to  himfelf ;  and  the  reft  he  divided   among 
thofe  who  were  companions  of  his  viftory, 
Diftin£lion  of  rank  and  inequality  of  con- 
dition were  then  firft  introduced  among  the 
Troglodytes:  fome  grew  rich,    and   imme- 
diately comparifon  made  others  poor.     From 
this  lingle  root  fprang  up  a  thoufand  mifchiefs; 
pride,  envy,  avarice,  difcontent,  deceit,  and 
violence.     Unheard-of  diforders   were  com- 
mitted ;  nor  was  any  regard  paid  to  the  deci- 
fions  of  ancient  cuftom,  or  the  dictates  of 
natural  juftice.     Particulars  could  no  longer 
be  allowed  to  judge  of  right;  it  became  ne- 
ceflTary  to  determine  it  by  ftated  laws.     The 
whole  nation  applied  to  the  prince,  to  make 
thofe  laws,  and  take  care  of  Their  execution. 
il  But  the  prince,  unequal  alone  to  fuch  a  dif- 
il  ficult  taflc,  was  obliged  to  have  recqurfe  to 
)\  the  oldeft  and  wifeft  of  his  fubjedts  for  affift- 
"'j  ance.     He  had  not  yet  fo  forgot  himfelf,  by 
^.j  being  feated  on  a  new-ere£led  throne,  as  to 
:5J  imagine  that  he  was  become  all-fufficient,  or 
>i|  that  he  w^s  placed  there  to  govern  by  his 
i  M  2  caprice. 
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caprice.  It  was  therefore  his  greateft  care 
how  to  fupply  his  own  defeats,  by  the  counfels 
of  thofe  who  were  moft  famed  for  their  know- 
ledge and  abilities. 

Thus  a  fenate  was  formed,  which,  with 
the  king,  compofed  the  legiflature;  and  thus 
the  people  freely  bound  thenifelves,    by  coH"^ 
fenting  to  fuch  regulations  as   the  king  axid  ' 
fenate  ftiould  decree. 


L  E  T- 
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LETTER       XII. 

Selim/oMirza^/  Ifpahan. 

From  London. 

nr^  H  E  inftltution  of  laws  among  the  Tro- 
glodytes,  was  attended  with  this  inevi- 
table ill  efFeft,  that  they  began  to  think  every 
thing  was  right,  which  was  not  legally  declared 
to  be  a  crime.  It  feemed  as  if  the  natural 
obligations  to  virtue  were  deftroyed,  by  the 
foreign  influence  of  human  authority  ;  and 
vice  was  not  fhunned  as  a  real  evil,  but  grew 
to  be  thought  a  forbidden  good. 

One  Troglodyte  faid  to  himfelf,  *'  I  have 
*'  made  advantage  of  the  fimplicity  of  my 
*«  neighbour,  to  over-reach  him  in  a  bargain: 
*'  he  may  reproach  me,  perhaps ;  but  he  cannot 
*'  punifli  me;  for  the  law  allows  me  to  rob 
**  him  with  his  own  confent." 

Another  was  alked  by  his  friend  for  a  fum 
of  money,  which  he  had  lent  him  fome 
years  before. 

Have  you  any  thing  to  (hew  for  it  ?  anfwered 
he. 

A  third  was  implored  to  remit  part  of  his 
tenant's  rent,  becaufe  the  man,  by  unavoid- 
able misfortunes,  was  become  very  poor. 
Do  not  you  fee,  replied  he,  that  he  has  ftUl 
enough  to  maintain  his  family?   By  flarving 

M  3  them, 
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them,  he  may  find  money  to  pay  me ;  and  the 
law  requires  him  fo  to  do. 

Thus  the  hearts  of  the  Troglodytes  were 
hardened  ;  but  a  greater  mifchief  ftiil  enfued. 
The  laws  in  their  firft  framing  were  few  and 
plain,  fo  that  any  man  could  eafily  under- 
fland  them,  and  plead  his  own  caufe  without 
an  advocate. 

Some  inconveniences  were  found  to  flow 
from  this.     The  rules  were  too  general  and 
loofe:  too  much  was  left  to  the  equity  of  the 
judge,  and  many  particular  cafes  feemed  to 
remain  undetermined  and  unprovided  for.     It 
was  therefore  propofed  in  the  great  council  of 
the  nation,  to  fpecify  all  thofe  feveral  excep- 
tions ;  to  tie  the  judges  down  to  certain  forms; 
to  explain,  correct,  add  to,  and  referve,  v^^hat- 
foever  might  feem  capable  of  any  "doubtful  or 
different  interpretations.     While  the  matter 
was  yet  in  deliberation,  a  wife  old  fenator 
ipoke  thus : 

'•  You  are  endeavouring,  O  Troglodytes, 
*'  to  amend  what  is  defective  in  your  laws; 
^'  but  know,  that,  by  multiplying  laws,  you 
"  will  certainly  multiply  defects.  Every  new 
*'  explanation  will  prcduce  a  new  objedion ; 
*'  and  at  lad  the  very  principles  will  be  loft^ 
*'  on  which  they  were  originally  formed. 
«'  Mankind  may  be  governed,  and  well  go- 
.*«verned,  under  any  laws  that  are  fixed  by 
<*  ancient  ufe.  Befides  their  being  knowil 
«'  andunderftood,  they  have  a  fanftity  attend- 
<«  ing  them,  which  commands  obedience;  but 

*'  every 
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«'  every  variation,  as  it  difcovers  a  weaknefs 
"  in  them,  fo  it  leffens  the  refpedl  by  which 
*'  alone  they  can  be  effeilually  maintained. 
*'  If  fubtleties  and  diftindions  are  admitted  to 
^'  conftitute  right,  they  will  equally  be  made 
"  ufe  of  to  evade  it:  and  if  juftice  is  turned 
"  into  a  fcience,  injuftice  will  foon  be  made 
««  a  trade." 


M  4.  LET- 
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LETTER      XIIL 

Se  L  I  M  to  Ml  R  z  A  ^/  Ifpahan. 

From  London^ 

A  S  the  old  man  foretold,  it  came  to  pafs. 
^  ^  The  laws  were  explained  into  contra-' 
didiions^  and  digejied  into  confu/ion.  Men  . 
could  no  longer  tell  what  was  their  right,  and 
what  was  not.  A  fett  of  Troglodytes  under- 
took to  find  it  out  for  all  the  reft :  but  they 
were  far  from  doing  it  out  of  pure  benevolence: 
their  opinions  were  fold  at  no  little  price ;  and 
how  falfe  foever  they  might  prove  in  the  event 
of  the  caufe,  the  money  was  never  to  be  re- 
turned. Nay,  the  longer  the  dilpute  could 
be  prot railed,  the  more  the  parties  concerned 
were  to  pay.  This  point  being  once  well 
eftablifhed,  caufes,  that  before  were  difpatched 
in  half  an  hour,  now  lafted  half  a  century. 
There  were  three  courts  placed  one  above 
another  :  on  the  door  of  the  loweft  was  writ. 
Law ;  on  that  of  the  fecond,  Equity  ;  and  on 
the  higheft,  Common  Senfe,  Thefe  courts  had 
no  connexion  with  one  another,  and  a  quite 
different  method  of  proceeding.  No  man 
could  go  to  the  laft,  without  paffing  through 
one  of  the  former :  and  the  journey  was  fo 
tedious,  that  very  few  could  fupport  the 
fatigi^e  or  the  expence.  But  there  was  one 
5  particular 
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particular  more  ftrange  than  all  the  reft.  It 
was  very  feldom  that  a  man  could  read  a  word 
of  the  parchment  by  which  he  held  his  eftate ; 
and  they  made  their  wills  in  a  language  which 
neither  they  nor  their  heirs  could  underftand. 
^  Such  were  the  refinements  of  the  Troglo- 
dytes, when  they  had  quitted  the  fimplicity 
of  nature;  and  fo  bewildered  were  they  in 
theiabyripth  of  their  own  laying  out. 


E  T- 
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LETTER      XIV. 

S  E  L  I  M  /o  Mi  R  z  A  ^/  Ifpahan. 

From  London 

• 

^T^  H  E  religion  of  the  Troglodytes  had  been 
•^    hitherto  as  fimple  as  their  manners.  They 
loved  God  as  the  author  of  their  happinefs ; 
they  feared  him  as  the  avenger  of  injuftice  ; 
and  they  fought  to  pleafe  him  by  doing  good. 
But,   their  morals  being  corrupted,  their  reli- 
gion could  not  long  continue  pure :  fuperfti* 
tion  found  means  to  introduce  itfelf,  and  com- 
pleated  their  depravation.     Their  firft  king^ 
who  had  been  a  conqueror   and  a  law-giver^ 
died,  after  a  long  reign,    extremely  regretted 
and  revered  by  his  fubjedls.  His  fon  fucceeded^ 
not  by  any  claim  of  hereditary  right,  but  the 
free  eledion  of  the  people,  who  loved  a  family 
that  had  done  them  fo   many  fer vices.     As 
he  was    fenfible    that   he    owed   his    crown 
to  their    veneration   for  the  memory  of  his 
father,  he  endeavoured  to  carry  that  venera* 
tion  as  high  as  poffible.     He  built  a  tomb  foi* 
him,  which  he  planted  round  with  laurels,  and 
caufcd  verfes  to  be  folemnly  recited  in  praife  of  I 
liis  atchievements.   "When   he  perceived  that 
thefe  honours  were  well  received  in  the  opinion  I 
of  the  publick,  he  thought  he  might  venture  | 
to  go  farther.     He  got  it  to  be  propofed  in  the 
fenate,  that  the  dead  monarch  (hould  be  dei- 
fied, after  the  example  of  many  nations  round  ^ 
z  about 
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about  them,  who  had  paid  the  fame  compli- 
ment to  their  kings.  The  fenators  were 
become  too  good  courtiers,  not  to  give  into 
fo  agreeable  a  piece  of  flattery,  efpecially  as 
their  own  honour  was  concerned  in  railing 
the  charader  of  their  founder:  and  the 
people,  feduced  by  their  gratitude,  thought 
that  thofe  virtues,  which  had  rendered  him 
the  protedor  and  father  of  his  country,  very 
juftly  entitled  him  to  a  fubordinate  fhare  of 
divinity. 

It  is  not  to  be  conceived  how  many  evils 
this  alteration  produced. 

Then  firft  the   Troglodytes   were  made  to 
believe,  that  their  God  was  to  be  gained  by 
rich  donations ;    or  that   his  glory  was  con- 
cerned in  the  worldly  pomp  and  power  of  his 
priefts.      A  temple,  faid  thofe  priefts,  is  like 
a  court :   you   muft  gain   the  favour  of  the 
minifters,  or  your  petitions  will  not  be  re- 
ceived.    As  the  people  remembered  that  their 
new  deity  had  once  been  a  king,  this  do£lrine 
feemed  plauiible  enough  :  and  the  priefts  grev/ 
abfolute  on  the  ftrength  of  it.  They  procured 
for   themfelves  exceflive  wealth,  exemptions 
from  all  publick  burthens,  and  almofl:  a  total 
independence  upon  the  civil  authority.     That 
the   comparifon  betw^een  the  temple   and  the 
court  might  hold  the  better,  a  great  number 
of  ceremonies   w^ere  invented,  and  a  mag^ni- 
ficence  of  drefs  was  added  to  them  as  efiential 
to    holinefs.       The    women    came    warmly 
into  this,  and  w^ere  fall  more  zealous  than  th^ 

men 
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men  in  their  attachment  to  the  exterior  part 
of  devotion.  By  4^grees  the  invtjible  God^ 
whom  their  fathers  had  worfhiped  alone, 
was  wholly  forgot :  and  all  the  vows  of  the 
people  were  paid  to  the  idol,  whofe  fuperfti- 
tious  worship  was  better  adapted  to  human 
paffions,  and  to  the  gain  of  the  priefts.  Ex- 
piations, luftrations,  facrifices,  proceffions,  and 
pilgrimages,  made  up  the  whole  of  religion. 
Thus  the  piety  of  the  Troglodytes  was  turned 
afide  from  reality  to  form  :  and  it  was  no 
longer  a  confequence,  that  a  very  religious 
man  was  a  very  honeji  man. 


LET- 
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L  E  T  T  E  R    XV. 

Selim  to  MiRZA  at  Ifpahan. 

From  LondoH. 

IN  my  kft  letter  I  told  thee  how  much  the 
Troglodytes  were  depraved  in  their  no- 
tions, and  in  their  manners,  from  their 
idolatry.  By  the  arts  of  the  priefthood,  their 
corruption  encreafed  every  day:  and  virtue^ 
inftead  of  being  affifted,  was  overturned  by 
religion  itfelf.  It  was  common  for  a  Troglo- 
dyte to  fay,  '*  I  will  plunder  my  neighbour 
**  or  the  publick :  for  the  anger  of  our  God 
"  may  be  appeafed  by  an  offering  made  out 
"  of  the  fpoil." 

Another  quieted  his  confcience  in  this 
manner:  ''  1  am,  indeed,  a  very  great  vil- 
*'  lain,  and  have  injured  rny  benefaftor :  but  I 
*'  am  a  conftant  attender  on  all  proceffions, 
*'  and  have  crawled  thrice  round  the  temple 
"  upon  my  knees." 

A  third  confefled  to  a  prieft,  That  he  had 
defrauded  his  ward  of  an  eftate.  *'  Give  half 
*'  of  it  to  our  order,"  faid  the  confeiror ;  "  and 
**  we  will  freely  endow  you  with  the  reft." 

But  the  mifchief  did  not  flop  even  here, 
from  fandifying  trifles,  they  proceeded  to 
quarrel  about  them :  and  the  peace  of  the 
iociety  was  difturbed,  to  know  which  im- 
pertinence  Ihould  be  preferred.     This   was 

the 
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the  work  of  the  priefts,  who  took  upon  thenl 
to  declare  what  was  moft  agreeable  to  their 
God:  and  declared   it  differently,  as  it  hap-  j 
'  pened  that  their  paffions  or  interefts  required.  ^ 
But,  how  flight  foever  the  foundation  was,  a   , 
difpute    of    this   nature    never    failed   to    be  I 
warmly  carried  on.     Nobody  concerned  him-  ' 
felf  about  the  morels  of  another;  but  every 
man's     opinions    were    enquired    into   with 
the  utmoft  rigour:  and  woe  to  thofe  who 
held    any  that  were  difliked  by  the  ruling 
party;  for  though  neither  fide  could  tell  the 
reafon  why  they  differed,  the  difference  was 
never  to  be  forgiven.     An   aged  Troglodyte 
endeavoured  to  put  a  flop  to  this  pious  fury, 
by  reprefenting  to  them,  ^'  That  their  ancef* 
*'  tors,  who  were   better  men,  had  no   dif- 
"  putes  about  religion  ;  but  ferved  their  God 
<'  in   the  only  unity  required  by   him,    an 
^'  unity  of   affeftion."     All  the  poor  man 
got  by  this  admonition  was,  to  be  called  an 
atheift  by  all  the  contending  feds,  and,  after 
fuffering  a  thoufand  perfecutions,  compelled 
to  take  refuge  in  another  land, 


L  E  T^ 
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Selim  to  MiRZA  at  Ifpahan, 

From  London. 

»  *"r^  H  E  court  had  a  deeper  intereft  in  the 
^  eftablifhment  of  the  idolatrous  prleft- 
hood  among  the  Troglodytes,  than  was  at 
fir  ft  attended  to,  or  forefeen.  The  very  na-^ 
ture  of  their  office  particularly  attached  them 
to  the  crown.  They  were  fervants  of  a  deified 
king :  and  it  w^as  no  very  great  ftretch  of 
their  fu6lion,  to  deify  the  living  monarch  alfo. 
Accordingly  they  preached  to  all  the  people, 
with  an  extroaordinary  warmth  of  zeal,  that 
the  family  then  reigning  was  divine:  that 
they  held  the  crown,  not  by  the  will  of  the 
fcciety,  but  by  a  pre-eminence  of  nature  :  that 
to  refift  their  pleafure,  was  refilling  God : 
and  that  every  man  enjoyed  his  life  and 
eftate  by  their  grace,  and  at  their  difpofal. 
In  confequence  of  thefe  do6lrines,  his  Jacred 
Vicijejly  did  juft  what  he  thought  fit.  He  was 
of  a  martial  genius,  and  had  a  ftrong  ambi- 
tion to  enlarge  his  territories.  To  this  end 
he  raifed  a  mjghty  army,  and  fell  upon  his 
neighbours  without  a  quarrel. 

The  Troglodytes  loft  their  blood,  and 
fpent  their  fubilance,  to  m.ake  their  prince 
triumphant  in  a  war  which  could  not  poflibly 
Uu*n  to  thei;-  advantage:  for  the  power  and 

pride 
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pride  cf  their  tvrant  increafed  with  his  fuc« 
cefs.  His  temper  too  became  fiercer  and 
more  fevere,  by  being  accuftomed  to  ilaughter 
and  devaftation :  lb  that  his  government 
grew  odious  to  his  fubje£ls.  Yet  the  dazzling 
glory  of  his  viilories,  and  the  divinity  they 
were  taught  to  find  about  him,  kept  them 
in  awe,  and  fupported  his  authority.  But 
Providence  would  not  fnfFer  him  any  longer 
to  vex  mankind.  He  perifhed,  with  a  great 
part  of  his  army,  by  the  united  valour  of 
many  nations,  who  had  allied  themfelves 
agaiiift  his  encroachments.  Content  with 
having  punifhed  the  aggreflbr  and  author  of 
the  war,  they  immediately  offered  a  peace  to 
the  Troglodytes,  upon  condition,  that  all 
Ihould  be  rcftored  which  had  been  taken  from 
them  in  the  former  wars.  That  nation, 
humbled  by  their  defeat,  very  willingly 
parted  with  their  conquefts,  to  purchafe  their 
repofe. 


LET" 
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S  E  L  I  M  to  M  III  Z  A   at 


From  LatMJeits 

TTNDER  their  third  idng,  wha  fuc-* 
^^  ceeded  to  his  father  upon  a  new  notion 
of  hereditary  and  divine  right,  the  fpirk  of 
the  government  was  wholly  changed.  He 
was  young,  and  of  a  temper  much  addicted 
to  eafe  and  pleafure ;  yet  bred  up  with  high 
conceits  of  kingly  power,  and  a  royal  dlfre- 
gard  to  his  people's  good.  There  was  a  mix-- 
ture  of  bigotry  in  his  difpofitlon,  which  gave 
the  priefts  a  great  advantage  over  him ;  and 
as  his  predeceflbr  had  governed  by  them^ 
they  now  governed  by  him:.  The  people 
toOj  in  imitation  of  their  prince^  foon  con- 
trailed  another  charader;  they  began  to 
polifli  and  foften  all  their  m.annerSo  The 
young  Troglodytes  were  fent  to  travel  into 
Perlia ;  they  cartie  back  with  new  dreiTes^ 
new  refinements,  new  follies,  and  new  vices* 
Like  a  plague  imported  from  a  foreign 
country^  luxury  fpread  itfelf  from  thele  tra- 
vellers over  all  the  nation,  A  thoufand 
wants  were  created  every  day^  which  nature 
neither  fuggefted  nor  could  fupply.  A  thou- 
fand uneaiineffes  were  felt^  which  were  as 
ttnnatural  as  the  pleafures  that  occaiioned 
them.  When  the  minds  of  the  Troglodytes 
VoL»  I,  M  w^f^ 
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were  thus  relaxed,  their  bodies  became  weak. 
They  now  complained  that  the  fummer  was 
too  hot,  and  the  winter  too  cold.  They  loft 
the  ufe  of  their  limbs,  and  were  carried 
about  on  the  fhoulders  of  their  flaves.  The 
women  brought  their  children  with  more 
pain,  and  even  thought  themfelves  too  deli- 
cate to  nurfe  them:  they  loft  their  beauty 
much  fooner  than  before,  and  vainly  ftrove 
to  repair  it  by  the  help  of  art.  Then  firft 
phyficians  were  called  in  from  foreign  lands, 
to  contend  with  a  variety  of  new  diftempers, 
which  intemperance  produced :  they  came ; 
and  the  only  advantage  was,  that  thofe  who 
had  learned  to  live  at  a  great  expence,  now 
found  the  fecret  of  dying  at  a  greater. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Troglodytes, 
when,  by  the  benefit  of  a  lafting  peace,  they 
tafted  the  fweets  of  plenty,  and  grew  polite. 


L  E  T- 
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Selim  to  MiRZA  at  Ifpahan, 

From  Londoiio 

^  I  "^  H  E  ancient  Troglodytes  were  too  bufy 

^  in  the  duties  and  cares  of  fociety,  to 
employ  much  of  their  thoughts  in  fpecula- 
tion.  Tiiey  were  (kilful  in  mechanicks  and 
agriculture,  the  only  fciences  for  which  they 
had  any  ufe.  Experience  taught  them  the 
properties  of  many  medicinal  herbs,  roots, 
and  plants,  with  which  they  cured  the  few 
ailments  that  they  were  fubjedl  to  in  their 
ferene  and  temperate  life* 

At  their  leifure,    they  amufed  themfelves 
with  mufick  and  poetry,  and  fung  the  praife 
of  the  Divine  Being,  the  beauties  of  nature, 
the  virtues  of  their   countrymen,  and  their 
own  loves.  They  (hewed  a  wonderful  force  of 
imagination  in  a  great  number  of  fables  which 
they  invented,  under  moll  of  which  was  con- 
cealed feme  moral  fentiment :  but  for  hiflory, 
they  contented  themfelves  with  Ibme  fhort 
I  accounts  of  publick  tranfadlions,  drawn  from 
the  memory  of  the  oldeft  men  among  them, 
I  and  written  without  any  art ;  having  no  party 
\  difputes,  nofeditions,  no  plots,  no  Intrigues  of 
I  ftate,  to  record.     The  alteration  of  their  go- 
'1  vernment  and  manners  produced  a  change  alfo 
in  this  refpeft.  A  great  many  people  withdrew 

N  3  themfelves 
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themfelves  entirely  from  the  offices  of  life, 
and  became  a  burthen  to  their  family  and 
country,  under  a  notion  of  ftudy  and  medi- 
tation. One  fett  of  them  very  modeftly  un- 
dertook to  explain  all  the  fecrets  of  nature, 
and  account  for  her  operation s.  Another 
left  nature  quite  behind,  and  fell  to  reafoa 
about  immaterial  fubftances,  and  the  pro- 
perties of  fpirits.  A  third  profeffed  to  teach 
reafon  by  a  rule:  and  invented  arguments  to 
confute  common  fenfe^.  Thefe  philofophers 
(for  fo  they  ftyled  themfelves)  were  to  be 
known  from  all  mankhid  by  a  certain  air, 
made  up  of  bafhfulnefs  and  prefumption. 
To  difiinguifli  themfelves  from  the  vulgar, 
they  forgot  how  to  fay  or  do  one  common 
thing  like  other  men. 

This  rendered  their  behaviour  very  awk- 
ward, and  they  were  confcious  of  it ;  for 
which  reafon  they  came  little  into  company : 
yet  in  private  their  pride  fwelled  to  fuch  a 
pitch,  that  they  imagined  they  were  arrived 
at  the  very  top  of  human  merit,  and  looked 
down  with  contempt  on  the  greateft  generals 
and  beft  fervants  of  the  flate.  Among  the 
various  Ipeculations  that  this  modern  falhion 

*  This  pafTage  Is  not  to  be  underllood  as  defigning  any 
reflexion  upon  men  of  true  learnings  but  as  a  cenfure  of  the  differ- 
ent kinds  oi  falje  karm/}g\  llich  as  the  fubtikies  of  metaphy- 
ficks  and  logick,  and  the  natural  philofophy  of  Defcartes  and 
others,  who  prefume  to  explain  and  account  for  all  things  bjT  |j 
J^^ie?ns  drawn  out  of  their  own  imagination. 

of 
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of  philofophizing  produced,  there  were  two 
more  pernicious  than   the  reft,    and   which 
greatly    contributed    to   the   corruption   and 
ruin  of  the  people.     One  was,  that  vice  and 
virtue  were  in  themfelves  indifferent  things, 
and  depended  only  on  the  laws  of  every  coun- 
try :  the  other,  that  there  was  neither  reward 
nor  puniftiment  after  this  life. — It  has  already 
been  obferved  how  many  defedls  the  Troglo- 
dytes found  in   their  laws,  and  how  many 
quibbles  were  invented  to  elude  them.     But 
ftill  there    was   fome    reftraint   upon    their 
actions,  while  a  fenfe  of  guilt  was  attended 
with  remorfe,  and  the  apprehenfion  of  fuffer- 
ing  in  another  ftate.     But  by  thefe  two  doc- 
trines men  were  left  at  perfefl:  liberty  to  fin  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  law;  and  virtue  was  deprived 
of  glory  here,  or  the   hopes  of  recompence 
hereafter.     There  was  a  third   notion,  lefs 
impious  indeed,  but  of  very  ill  confequence 
to    fociety,  which  placed   all   goodnefs    and 
religion  in  ^  reclufe  and  contemplative  "way  of 
life. 

The  effe£l  of  this  was,  to  draw  off  many 
of  the  beft  and  worthieft  men  from  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  publick,  and  adminiftration  of 
the  comnionwealth,  at  a  time  when  their 
labours  were  moft  wanted  to  put  a  ftop  to  the 
general  corruption.-^-It  is  hard  to  fay,  which 
was  moft  deftruftive,  an  opinion  that,  like 
the  former,  emboldened  vice,  or  fuch  a  one 
as  rendered  virtue  impotent  and  iifelefs  to 
mankind. 

l^  I  L  E  T=. 
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LETTER    XIX. 

S  E  L  I  M  to  M I  R  z  A  at  Ifpaharta 

From  London. 

'tX/'HILE  the  principles  of  the  people 
r  were  thus  depraved,  and  their  under- 

derftandings  taken  oft  from  their  proper  ob- 
jedls,  the  court  became  the  centre  of  immo^ 
rality  and  every  kind  of  follj.  Though 
flattery  had  been  always  bufy  there,  yet  tlie 
former  kings,  who  were  frequently  at  war, 
ha.d  been  uled  to  a  certain  military  freedom  ; 
and  there  were  not  wanting  men  about  them, 
who  had  courage  to  tell  them  truth :  but 
the  effeminacy  of  the  prefent  fert  of  courtiers 
took  from  them  all  fpirit  as  well  as  virtue ; 
and  they  were  as  ready  to  fuffer  the  bafeft 
things,  as  to  a(3:  the  moft  unjuft.  The  king, 
wholly  devoted  to  his  pleaiures,  thought  it 
fufficient  for  him  to  wear  the  crown,  with- 
out troubling  himfelf  with  any  of  the  cares 
and  duties  belonging  to  it.  The  whole  exer- 
cife  and  power  of  the  government  was 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  grand  vizir,  the 
firil  of  that  title  which  the  Troglodytes  had 
ever  known.  It  feemcd  very  ftrange  to  them 
at  the  beginning,  to  fee  the  royalty  trans- 
ferred to    their    fellow-fubjecl ;    and   many 

thought 
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thought  it  was  debafing  it  too  much.  The 
priefts  themfelves  were  at  a  lofs  how  to  make 
out  that  this  fort  of  monarchy  was  divine: 
however,  they  found  at  laft,  that  the  grand 
vizir  was  a  god  by  office,  though  not  by 
birth.  If  this  diftinftion  did  not  fatisfy  the 
people,  the  court  and  the  priefts  were  not 
much  concerned  about  it. — But  a  prime  mi- 
nifter  was  not  the  only  novelty  thefe  times 
produced. 

The  Troglodytes  had  always  been  remark- 
able for  the  manner  in  which  they  ufed  their 
women.  They  had  a  greater  efteem  for 
them  than  any  other  of  the  Eaftern  nations. 
They  admitted  them  to  a  conftant  (hare  in 
their  converfation,  and  even  entrufted  them 
with  their  private  affairs:  but  they  never 
fufpefted  that  they  had  a  genius  for  publick 
buiinefs  ;  and  that  not  only  their  ov/n  fami- 
lies, but  the  ftate  itfelf,  might  be  governed 
by  their  direction.  They  were  now  con- 
vinced of  their  miftakc.  Several  ladies  ap- 
peared together  at  the  helm:  the  king's  mif- 
trefs,  the  miftrefs  of  the  vizir,  two  or  three 
miftreffes  of  the  vizir's  favourite  officers, 
joined  in  a  political  confederacy,  and  ma- 
naged all  matters  as  they  pleafed.  Their 
lovers  gave  nothing,  and  acled  nothing,  but 
by  their  recommendation  and  advice.  Some- 
times indeed  they  differed  among  themfelves, 
which  occafioned  great  confufions  in  the 
ftate.  But,  by  the  pacifigk  labours  of  good 
fubjefts,    and   the   king's  interceffion,   fuch 

N  4  unhapfy 
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unliappy  divifions  were  compofed,  and  bu- 
{inefs  went  quietly  on  again*  If  there  was 
any  defeft  in  the  politicks  of  thefe  fennale 
rulers,  it  was,  that  they  could  never  com- 
prehend any  other  point  or  purpofe  in  the  art 
of  gov^rnnaent  but  fb  much  profit  to  them^ 
felves. 

The  hiilory  of  the  Troglodytes  has  re- 
corded fome  of  their  wife  and  witty  fayings. 

One  of  them  was  told,  that,  by  the  great 
decay  of  trade,  the  principal  bank  of  the  city 
would  be  broke.  What  care  1  ?  faid  fhe.  I 
have  laid  my  money  out  in  land. 

Another  was  warned,  that,  if  better  mea-* 
fures    were    not     taken,     the    Troglodytes 
threatened  to  revolt.     I  am  glad  to  hear  it, 
'  replied  ilie ;  for,  if  we  beat  them,  there  wilj,^ 
fome  rich  confifcations  fall  to  me. 


L  E  Ti 
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Prom  London. 

¥)  AINFUL  experience  had,  by  this  time, 
^  taught  tiiQ  T  roglodjtes  what  their  fathers 
were  too  happy  to  fufpeil;  that  human  nature 
was  not  perfeil  enough  to  be  trufted  with  un-- 
limited  power :  they  faw  an  evident  neceffity 
of  reftralning  that  which  had  been  given  to 
their  kings,  as  well  for  the  dignity  of  the 
crown  Itielf,  as  fgr  the  good  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

The  whole  nation  unanimoufly  concurred 
in  this  refolution  ;  and  that  unanimity  could 
pot  be  refifted.  They  therefore  confidered  by 
what  means  to  reform  their  government,  and 
did  it  with  equal  vigour  and  moderation.  It 
^as  decreed,  that  the  crown  fhould  be  pre- 
served to  the  prince  then  reigning,  out  of  re- 
fpedt  to  the  family  he  was  of;  but  that  he 
Ihould  wjear  it  under  certain  limitations,  which 
divided  his  authority  with  the  fenate. 

To  prevent  the  mifehiefs  that  might  arife 
from  evil  minifters,  and  the  too  great  power 
of  any  favourite,  they  declared,  that  the  mi- 
pifters  of  the  king  were  the  fervants  of  the 
people,  and  could  not  he  prote6led  by  the 
court,  if  they  were  found  difloyal  to  the 
pation. 

Under 
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Under  thefe  wife  regulations  the  fhattered 
ftate  recovered  itfelf  again  :  their  affairs  were 
managed   with  more  difcretion,    and    many 
pubiick   grievances    were    redrefled.      They 
thought    that,  in  limiting   their    miOnarchy, 
they  had  cut  the  root  of  all  their  evils,  and 
flattered  themfelves  with  a  permanent  felicity. 
But  they  quickly  difcovered   that  this  new 
fvftem   was  not  without  its  inconveniences. 
Very  favourable  opportunities  were  fometimes 
loft  by  the  unavoidable  {lownefs  of  their  coun- 
cils,  and  it  v^as  often  neceffary  to  truft  m.ore 
people  with  the  fecret  of  pubiick  bufinefs  than 
could  be  relied  on  vi^-ith  fecurity.     There  w^ere 
many  evils,  which  the  nature  of  their  govern- 
ment obliged  them  to  connive  at,  and  which 
grew,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  very  root  of  it.  The 
abufe  of  liberty    was    infeparable,  in    many 
points,  from  liberty  itfelf,    and  degenerated 
into  a  fhamelefs  licentioufnefs.    But  the  prin- 
cipal mifchief,  attending  on  this  change,  was 
the  diviiion  of  the  fenate  into  parties.     Dif- 
ferent iudgements,  different  interefts  and  paf- 
lions,    wxre    perpetually   clafhing   with   one 
another :  and,  by  the  unequal  motion  of  its 
W' heels,  the  whole  machine  went  but  heavily 
along. 

Yet  one  advantage  arofe  from  this  diforder, 
that  the  people  were  kept  alert,  and  upon 
their  guard.  The  animofitles  and  emulation 
of  particulars  fecured  the  commonwealth : 
as,  in  a  feraglio,  the  honour  of  the  hufl)and  is 

p  refer  ved 
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preferved  by  the  malice  of  the  eunuchs,  and 
mutual  jealoufies  of  the  women. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Troglodytes  might 
have  been  happy  in  the  liberty  they  had 
gained,  if  the  fame  publick  fpirit  which 
eftabliftied,  could  have  continued  to  maintain 
it. 

LETTER      XXI. 

S  E  L  1  M  to  Mir  z  A  at  Ifpahan. 

From  London^ 

^T^HERE  was  in  the  fen  ate  a  certain  man 
■^  of  great  natural  cunning  and  penetration, 
faftious,  enterprizing,  verfed  in  bufinefs,  and 
above  all,  very  knowing  in  the  difpofition  of 
the  times  in  which  he  lived.  This  man  came 
fecretly  to  the  king,  and  entertained  him  with 
the  following  difcourfe : 

^'  I  perceive,  Sir,  you  are  very  much  caft 
"  down  with  the  bounds  that  have  been  fet  to 
"  your  authority :  but  perhaps  you  have  not 
^'  loft  fo  much  as  you  imagine. — The  people 
"  are  very  proud  of  their  own  work,  and  look 
''  with  great  fatisfa£lion  on  the  outlide  of  their 
''  new-ereded  government :  but  thofe  who 
"  can  fee  the  infide  too,  find  every  thing  too 
*'  rotten  and  fuperficial  to  laft  very  long. 

"  The  two  things  in  nature  the  moft  repug- 
*^  nant  and  inconfiftent  with  each  other,  are 

"  the 
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"  the  love  of  liberty,  and  the  love  of  money, 
^^  The  laft  is  fo  ftrong  among  your  fubjefts^ 
^^  that  it  is  imooffible  the  former  can  fubiift. 
^'  I  fay,  Sir,  they  are  not  honest  enough  to 
^<^  be  FREE. — Look  round  the  nation,  and  fee 
*'  whether  their  manners  agree  with  their  con-* 
*'  fiitution.  Is  there  a  virtue  which  want  does 
'^  not  difgrace,  or  a  vice  which  riches  cannot 
*'  dignify?  has  not  luxury  infecled  all  degrees 
'^  of  men  amongfl  them  ?  which  way  is  that 
*-'  luxury  to  be  fupported  ?  It  rnuft  necefiarily 
create  a  dependence,  which  will  foon  put 
an  end  to  this  dream  of  liberty.  Have  you 
*^  a  mind  to  fix  your  power  on  a  fure  and  lading 
*^'  bafis  ?  Fix  it  on  the  vices  of  mankind  :  fet  up 
^^  private  intereft  againft  publick  ;  apply  to  the 
**  wants  and  vanities  of  particulars ;  fhew  thofe 
^'  who  lead  the  people,  that  they  may  better 
^^  find  their  account  in  betraying  than  defending 
*'  them.  This,  Sir,  is  a  (hort  plan  of  fuch  a 
''  conduft  as  would  make  you  really  fuperior 
'^  to  all  reftraint,  without  breaking  in  upon 
^'  thofe  ncm'mal  fecurities^  which  the  Trogla-^ 
*«  dytes  are  more  attached  to  a  great  deal  than 
^«  they  are  to  the  things  themielves.  If  you 
'*  pleafe  to  truft  the  management  to  n:ic,  1  ihall 
''  not  be  afraid  of  being  obnoxious  to  xht  Jpirk 
"  of  liberty^  for  in  a  little  while  I  will  extin- 
"  guKh  every  fpark  of  it:  nor  of  being  liable 
'^  to  the  ji^Jlice  of  the  nation  ;  for  my  crime 
"  itfelf  fhall  be  my  t>rotecf/o?h'^ 

LET^ 
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S  E  L  I  M  /55  M I  R  z  A  ^^  Ifpahan* 

From  London* 

'T*  HERE  is  a  very  pretty,  fair-complex- 
'*'  ioned  girl,  who  lodges  in  a  houfe  over- 
againft  me*  She  was  always  ftarlng  at  me 
from  her  window,  and  feemed  to  loiicit  my 
regards  by  a  thoufand  little  airs,  that  1  cannot 
defcribe^  but  which  touched  me  ftill  more  than 
all  her  beauty.  At  laft  I  became  fo  enamoured 
of  her,  that  I  refolved  to  demand  her  in  mar- 
riage. Accordingly  I  went  to  vifit  her  in  form ; 
and  was  received  by  her  mother,  a  widow  gen- 
tlewoman, who  deiired  very  civilly  to  know 
my  bufinefs. 

Madam,  faid  I,  I  have  a  garden  at  Ifpahan, 
adorned  with  the  fineft  flowers  in  the  Eaft :  I 
have  the  Perfian  jafmine,  the  Indian  rofe,  the 
violet  of  Media,  and  the  tulip  of  Candahar. 
but  I  have  lately  beheld  an  Engliili  lily,  more 
fair  than  all  thefe,  and  far  more  fweet,  which 
I  defire  to  tranfplant  into  my  garden.  This 
lily,  Madam,  is  now  in  your  pofleffion ;  and 
I  come  a  fuppliant  to  you  that  I  may  obtain  it. 

The  old  lady,  not  conceiving  what  I  meant, 
began  to  aiilire  me  very  faithfully  that  I  was 
miftaken,  for  flie  had  neither  lily  nor  rofe 
belonging  to  her^ 
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The  lily,  returned  I,  is  your  lovely  daughter^ 
whom  I  come  to  a(k  of  you  for  my  wife. 

What  do  you  propofe  to  fettle  on  her  ?  re- 
plied (he.     That  is  the  firft  point  to  becon-^| 
fidered. 

I  will  do  by  her  very  handfomely,  anfwered 
Ij  I  will  fettle  upon  her — two  black  eunuchs^ 
an  expert  old  midwife,  and  fix  or  feven  very 
adroit  female  (laves. 

Two  blacks^  anfwered  fhe,  are  well  enough : 
but  I  fhould  think  two  French  foot  me  jz  would 
be  genteeler, 

How^ever,  Sir,  we  will   not  quarrel  about 
her  equipage.     The  queftion  is.  What  provi^ 
Jion  you  think  of  making — 

Do  not  trouble  yourfelf  about  that,    re- 
turned  I: — She   fliall  have  meat  enough,  I 
warrant  you,    plenty   of  ricey    and  the  beft 
Jherbet  in  all  Perjia. 

Do  not  tell  me  of  rice  and  Jherbet j  faid  the 
old  woman :  I  aik  what  jointure  you  will  give 
her? 

This  word  flopped  me  fliort ;  for  I  did  not 
know  what  a  jointure  fignified.  At  laft  fhe 
explained  herfelf,  by  demanding  of  me,  how 
her  daughter  was  to  live  if  I  fhould  die  ? 

I  have  an  Indian  wife,  anfwered  I,  th^t 
intends  to  burft  herfelf  as  foon  as  I  expire  : 
but  I  would  not  recommend  that  method  to 
your  daughter. 

How !    faid   fhe — you    are    married   then 
already !    Yes,  faid   I,  in  Perfia  we  are  al- 
lowed to  take   as  many  women  as  we  can 
o  keep : 
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keep :  and  fome,  I  am  fare,  of  the  moft 
fafhionable  men  in  Eitgland  do  the  fame, 
only   leavhig   out  the  ceremony. 

It  is  a  very  wicked  pradlice,  anfwered 
(he : — but,  fince  it  is  your  religion  fo  to 
do,  and  that  my  daughter's  fortune  is  too 
fmall  to  get  a  hufband  among  Chriilians, 
I  am  not  much  averfe  to  give  her  to  yoii 
upon  reafonable  terms,  becaufe  I  am  told 
you    are   very  rich. 

She  had  fcarce  fpoke  thefe  words,  w^heii 
my  little  miftrefs,  who  had  been  hfteniog 
to  our  difcourfe  behind  the  fcreen,  came 
out  from  her  concealment,  and  told  her 
mother,  ''  That,  if  fo  many  women  were 
*^  to  live  together,  (he  was  fure  there  would 
*'  be  no  peace  in  the  family ;  and  therefore 
"  flie  defired  her  to  infift  on  a  good  pit?- 
"  77%oney  (that  is  to  fay,  as  the  term  was 
*'  explained  to  me,  a  great  independent  a!- 
"  lowance)  iii  cafe  her  hufband  and  (lie 
**  fhould  diJagreeT 

What,  laid  I,  young  lady,  do  you  think 
already  of  feparattng  your  interefts  frora. 
mine  ?  and  mud  I  be  obliged  to  pay  my 
wife  for  living  ill  with  me,  as  much  as  I 
fhould  for  living  well? 

No  —  by  Hali  —  I  will  never  wed  a 
wom.an  who  is  fo  determined  to  rebel  againll 
her  hufband,  that  fhe  articles  for  it  in  the 
very   contract   of  her   marriage  ! 


LET- 
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LETTER    XXIII. 

S  E  LIM     to    MiRZA    at 


From  London.     J 


T^HERE  IS  at  London  a  native  of  Aleppd 
■^    who  has  refided   here  feme  years  as  a* 
private    agent    for  fome    merchants   of  that 
city,  and  paffes  for  a  Jew.     They  call  him 
Zabuion,    but   his  true   name  is   Abdallahy 
the  fon  of  Abderamen.      He   has^   revealed 
himfelf  to  me  :   and  I  have  eontradl'ed  a  great 
nitimacy  with   him.-     There  never  w^as    an 
honefter,   more   friendly,    or  more  vaiuabte 
man  :    but  he  is  as  mu^ch  a  bigot  to  ail  the 
Eaftern   notions,  and  as  much  a  ftranger  to' 
CTcry  thing  in  England,    as  he  was  the  firft 
hour  of  his  arrival.     For  my  part,  Mirzay 
I  fet  out  wnth  a  refolution  to  give  up  my 
hereditary  prejudices,  and  form  my  mind  to^ 
bear  different  opinions,   as  my  body  to  fufFer 
different  climates.     Nay,   if  I  may  fay  fo/ 
I  began   my  travels  a  good  while  before  I 
went    abroad,    by  readmg,    enquiring,    and 
reafoning,   about  the   manners  and    inftitu- 
tions  of  other  countries.     I  had  lived  long, 
enough  under  the  yoke  of  an  arbitrary  go- 
vernment,  to  fee  the  mifery  of  it,  and  value 
.liberty.       I    am    now   come    into    an   ifland 
where    that    liberty   is    happily  eftablifhedy 
and  where  I   may  ieara  to  know  it  by  its 

effect  $^ 
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efFefts.  This,  Mirza,  Is  the  ftudy  that  I 
purfue  ;  and  it  demands  the  utmoft  attentioti 
I  can  give.  In  abfolute  monarchies,  all  de- 
pends on  the  charadler  of  the  prince,  or  of 
his  minifters  :  and  when  that  is  known, 
you  have  little  more  to  learn  ;  but  in  mixed 
governments,  the  machine  is  more  complex, 
and  it  requires  a  nicer  obfervation  to  un- 
derftand  how  the  fp rings  of  it  are  difpofed, 
or  how  they  mutually  cheque  and  affift  each 
other. 

When  I  talk  to  Abdallah  on  this  fubjedt 
he  tells  me,  it  is  not  worth  my  while  to 
trouble  myfelf  about  it:  for  that  any  form 
of  government  is  good,  if  it  he  well  ad- 
mlnijlered.  But  the  queftion  is,  which  is  mojl 
likely  to  be  well  adminijiered^  that  is,  which 
has  hejl  fecured  itfelf,  by  wholefome  pro- 
vifions  and  reftraints,  againft  the  danger  of 
a  bad  admini/iration. 
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LETTER      XXIV. 

Selim    to   MiRZA    at   Ifpahan. 


A 


From  London: 

S  I  was  walking  in  the  fields  near  this 
city  the  other  morning,  a  diibanded 
foldier,  fomewhat  in  years,  implored  my 
charity,  and,  to  excite  my  compaffion,  bared 
his  bofom,  on  which  were  the  fears  of  many 
wounds,  all  received  in  the  fervice  of  his^ 
country.  I  gladly  relieved  his  wants;  and, 
being  defirous  to  inform  myfelf  of  every 
thing,  fell  into  difcourfe  with  him  on  the 
war  in  which  he  had  ferved.  He  told  me, 
he  had  been  prefent  at  the  taking  of  ten 
or  twelve  ftrong  towns,  and  had  a  fhare 
in  the  danger  and  glory  of  almoft  as  many 
victories.  How  then,  faid  I,  comes  it  to 
pafs  that  thou  art  laid  afide  ?  Thy  ftrength 
is  indeed  in  its  decline,  but  not  yet  wafted ;  , 
and  I  fhould  think  that  experience  w^ould 
well  fupply  the  lofs  of  youth.  Alas !  Sir, , 
anfwered  he,  I  have  a  good  heart  and  to- 
lerable limbs,  but  I  want  three  inches  more 
of  ftature  :  I  am  brave  and  able  enough, 
thank  God,  but  not  quite  handfome  enough 
for   a    foldier. 

How  then  didft   thou   ferve  fo  long,   re- 
turned I  ?  In   Flanders,  Sir,    faid    he,  there 
were  fome  thoufands  fuch  ill-looking  fellows, 
X  whoi 
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who  did  very  well  in  a  day  of  battle,  but 
would  make  no  figure  at  a  review.— Beiides, 
I  have  no  vote  for  any  county,  city^  or  bo- 
rough, in  England y  and  therefore  could  not 
hope  for  preferment  in  the  army,  were  I  ever 
fo  well  made.  This  lad  objeftion  appeared  to 
me  very  odd;  but  of  all  the  novelties  I  have 
met  with  in  Europe,  none  ever  furprized  me 
fo  much,  as  that  a  qualification  for  military 
fervice  fhould  be  fuppofed  to  confifl:  in 
fmug  looks,  and  a  certain  degree  of  tall- 
nefs,  more  than  experienced  courage,  and 
hardy  flrength. 

If  women  were  to  raife  and  employ  troops, 
I  fhould  not,  indeed,  much  wonder  at  fuch  a 
choice  ;  but  God  grant  our  invincible  fultan 
an  army  of  veteran  foldiers,  though  there 
were  not  a  man  among  them  above  five  feet 
hig,  or  a  face  that  would  not  frighten  an 
enemy  with  the  very  looks  of  it ! 


O  2  LET- 
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LETTER     XXV. 

Selim    to    MiRZA    at    Ifpahan. 

From  London. 

THERE  is  a  fett  of  people  in  this  country, 
whofe  aftivity  is  more  ufelefs  than  the 
idlenefs  of  a  monk.  They  are  like  thofe 
troublefome  dreams,  which  often  agitate  and 
perplex  us  in  our  fleep,  but  leave  no  im- 
preffion  behind  them  when  we  wake.  \ 
have  fent  thee  an  epitaph  made  for  one 
of  thefe  men  of  hiifinefs^  who  ended  his  lite 
and  labours   not  long  ago. 

Here  lies  — — — ,  who  lived  three/core  and 
ten  years  in  a  continual  hurry.     He  had  the 
honour  of  fitting   in  fx  parliaments^    of  being 
chairman    in   twenty -five   committees.,    and    of 
making  three  hundred  and  ffty  fpeeches.     He 
attended  confantly  twice  a  week  at  the  levees 
of  twelve  different  minifers  of  fate ;    and  writ ' 
for  and  againf  them  one  thoufand  papers.     He 
compojed  fifty  new  proje^s  for  the  better  go- 
vernment   of  the   church  and  fiate.       He  left  \ 
behind  him    memoirs  of  his  own    life  in  five 
volumes  in  folio. 

Reader^  if  thou  fijoiddjl  be  moved  to  drop  a 
tear  for  thelofsoffio  considerable  a  Person, 
it  will  be  a  singular  favour  to  the  der- 
ceafed  ;  for  nobody  elfe  concerns  himfelf  about 
it,  or  remembers  that  fuch  a  man  was  ever 
born, 

L  E  T-l 
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LETTER    XXVL 

Selim    to   MiRZA   ^/   Ifpahan. 

From  London, 

T  WENT  with  my  friend  the  other  day  to 
a  great  hall,  where  all  the  courts  of  law 
were  iitting  together.     Behold,  faid  he,  the 
temple  of  jujlice^   the  fanfluary  of  privilege 
and   right,   which   our    mightieft  monarchs 
have  not  been   able  to  violate  with  impu- 
nity.    Behold    the  loweft  of  our  commons 
contending  here    with    the    higheft   of  our 
nobles,   unawed  by  their  dignity  or  power. 
See  thofe  venerable  fages  on  the  bench,  whofe 
ears  are  deaf  to  felicitation,  and  their  hands 
untainted   with  corruption.      See  alfo  thofe 
twelve  men,    whom  we   call  the  jury^   the 
great   bulwark  of  our  property  and  freedom. 
But  then   caft  your  eyes    on    thofe  men  in 
black,  that  fwarm  on  every  fide.     Thefe  are 
the  priefts   of  the  temple,   who,  like  mod 
other  priefts,  have  turned  their  miniftry  into 
a  trade:    they  have  perplexed,  confounded, 
md  encumbered  law,  in  order  to  make  them- 
selves more  neceffary,  and  to  drain  the  purfes 
)f  the  people. — I  have  heard,   faid   I,   that 
he  laws  of  England  are  wifely  frmned  and 
mpartially  adminijlered.     The  old  Gothic  pile 
ve  are  now  in,  replied  my  friend,  will  give 
'ou    a  juft    idea    of   their  Jlnidiure.       The 

O  3  foundations 
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foundations  of  it  are  deep  and  very  lafting  ; 
it   has  ftood  many  ages,    and  with  good  re- 
pairs   may  ftand   many   more;    but   the   ar- 
chirefture  is  loaded  vvitli  a  multiplicity  of  idle 
and    ufelefs    parts  :    when    you    examine    it 
critically,  many  faults  and  im.perfeftions  will 
appear;    yet  upon  the  whole  it  has  a  mighty 
awful   air,    and  ftrikes  you   with  reverence. 
Then  as   to   the  adminiftration  of  our  laws, 
the  difference  between  us  and  other  countries 
is  little  more  than  this,   that  there  they  fell 
juftice   in  the  grofs^   aiid  here   we   fell   it  by 
retail.     In  Perha  the  cadi  pafles  fentence  for 
a  round   fum   of  money  :     in    England    the 
judge  indeed  takes  nothing  ;  but  the  attorney, 
the    advocate,    every  officer  and  retainer  on 
the   court,    raife  treble   that   fum   upon   the 
client.     The  condition   of  juftice  is  like  that 
of   many   women   of  quality  :     they  them- 
felves    are    above   being   bought  ;    but  every 
Jervant  about  them   mufl:   be  feed^    or  there 
is  no  gettifig  at  tkem.     The  difinterefted  fpirit 
of  the  lady  is  of  no  advantage  to  the  luitor; 
he    is    undone    by    the    rapine    of    bcr  de- 
pendants^ 


LET- 
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Selim    to   MiRZA   at   lipahan. 

From  London. 

TOLD  thee,  In  my  laft  letter,  a  conver- 
fation    I   had   with    my   friend  upon    the 
pradice  of   law    in   this   country.     What  is 
pecuhar  to  us,  continued  he,  in  judicial  pro- 
ceedings,  is,    that   no   difcretionary  power  is 
lodged     either    in    the    judge    or    the  jury  ; 
but    thev   are    to    direct   and   determine    al- 
together  by  the  letter  of  the  law.     In  France, 
and    other    parts   of  Europe,    the  judge    is 
trufted  with  fuch  a  power  to  vary  from  the 
law,    in    certain    points,     according    to    the 
dictates    of   his   confcience,    and   the  reafoa 
of  the    cafe  :     but  in  England,     confcience, 
reafon,  right,  and  juftice,  are  confined  to  the 
words    of     the    law,     and    the    eflabliihed 
meaning   thereof.      No    doubt  this   is    pro- 
duftive  of  many  hardfhips  :  particulars  muft 
often  fiiffer  by  it ;    yet,   in   the  main,    it  is 
a   w^hoifome   reftraint,   and  beneficial  to   li^* 
berty  :     for   it  is   generally   found,    that   in 
other  countries,  where  they  are  not  fo  ftriflly 
tied  down,  the  judge's  confcience   is  apt  to 
depend  too  much  on  the  king's,  and  the  rule 
of  equity  is  a  very  uncertain  meafure,  which 
paffion,    prejudice,    or    intereft,    can    eafily 
change. 

O  4  Thefe 
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Thefe  latter  times  have,  indeed,  a  good 
deal  departed  from  the  ancient  methods  of 
judicature  in  matters  of  property,  by  en- 
couraging applications  to  the  Chancery  \  which 
is  a  court  of  equity,  where  he  who  prefides 
in  it  judges  alone,  without  any  jury,  and 
with  a  much  greater  latitude  than  other 
courts  :  but  whether  more  evil  than  good 
does  not  attend  on  this  pradice,  may  well 
be  queftioned.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that 
caufes  are  wot  Jhortened  by  it,  though  one 
might  have  expefted  that  advantage  from  it 
at  leaft.  I  have  been  told,  faid  I,  that 
whatever  time  they  may  take  in  paffing 
throu2;h  that  courts  thev  have  often  a  further 
journey  to  make  before  they  come  to  a 
final  deciiion.  It  is  true,  replied  he,  they 
may  be  carried  from  thence  by  an  appeal  to 
the  houfe  of  lords,  who  jndge  in  the  laft 
refort.  And  if  the  conftitution  had  not 
lodged  there  a  judicature  fuperior  to  that  of 
the  chancellor^  fo  much  of  the  property  of 
the  fubjedt  would  entirely  depend  upon  his 
opinion,  that  the  parliament  would  have 
reafon  to  put  in  again  their  claim  to  a  right, 
which  they  demanded  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III,  of  -nominating  this  officer  them- 
f elves , 

When  an  appeal,  faid  I,  is  made  to  the 
lords,  hy  what  rules  do  they  judge  ?  If  by 
no  other  than  thofe  of  natural  equity,  I  can 
then  underftand,  tlKit  every  lord,  who  has 
common  fenfe^  may  be  fuppolcd  to  be  ca- 
j  pa  bis 
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pable  of  fuch  a  judicature:  but  if  they  pro- 
ceed by  the  rules  of  the  courts  below,  and 
according  to  principles,  ufages,  and  deter- 
minations eftablifhed  there^  that  is  afcience 
of  which  few  are  capable ;  and  in  that  fenfe 
they  cannot  be  judges  horn.  Two  or  three, 
at  moft,  of  their  body  would  then  have 
competent  knowledge  for  the  performing  a 
duty,  which  the  conftitution  of  England 
expefts  from  all.  And  when  Jo  few  are  to 
judge,  their  being  too  much  divided  in  af- 
fe6lion,  or  intereft,  at  fome  junctures  of 
time,  at  others  their  being  too  much  united^ 
might,  I  fhould  think,  have  very  bad  con- 
fequences.  But  what  if  the  chancellor  him- 
felf  fhould  ever  be  the  only  lord  in  the  houfe 
enough  poffefled  of  that  knowledge  to  lead 
the  reft  ?  where  would  be  then  the  ufe  of 
appealing   from   his    decrees  ? 

To  this  my  friend  anfwered  nothing:  and 
I  thought  that  his  filence  wanted  no  ex- 
planation. 


L  E  T- 
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LETTER     XXVIIL 


Selim    to   MiRZA    at   Ifpahan. 

From  London, 

A  FRENCH  gentleman  was  boafting 
•^^  the  other  day,  in  a  company  where  I 
was,  of  the  academies  founded  by  the  late 
king,  for  the  fupport  and  reward  of  arts  and 
fciences. 

You  have  a  pleafant  way,  faid  he,  here  in 
England,    of  encouraging    a    man    of    wit.  | 
When    he   is   dead,    you    build   him    a  fine- 
tomb,  and  lay  him  amiong  your  kings  ;     butr| 
while   he  is  ahve,    he    is   as   ill   received  at 
court,  as  if  he  came  with  a  petition  againft 
the   miniftry.     Would  not   the   money  you. 
have   laid  out   upon  the  monuments  of  two  | 
or  three  of  your  poets,  have  been  better  be- 
flowed    in    giving    them    bread    when    they  | 
were  living,    and  wanted    it?     This    mighti 
have   been    formerly   the    cafe,    replied    the! 
Englishman  ;    but  it  is  not  fo  now.     A  man] 
of    true    genius  is   at    prefent   fo   much   fa- 
voured by  the  publick,   which  is   the  beft  oj 
all  patrons,  his  works  are  fo  greedily  boughl 
up,   and  luch  regard  is  (hewn  him  everyway, 
that  he  has  no  need  to  depend  upon  a  courl 
for  prote6i:ion,  or  for  fubfiftence. 

And  let  me  add,  that  the  honours  which] 
are  paid  to  a  deceafed  man  of  wit,  have  fome-| 

thini 
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thing  in  them  more  generous  and  difinte- 
refted,  than  penfions  beftowed  on  flavilh 
terms,  and  at  the  price  of  continual  pane- 
gyrick. 

We  have  a  very  great  poet  now  allve^ 
who  may  boall:  of  one  glory  to  which  no 
member  of  the  French  academy  can  pre- 
tend, vi%.  that  he  never  flattered  any  man 
in  power ^  but  has  beftowed  immortai  praifes 
upon  thofe^  whom,  for  fear  of  offending  men 
in  power ^  if  they,  had  Uved  in  France,  under 
the  fame  circumftances,  no  poet  there  would 
have  dared  to  praife. 


LET- 
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LETTER     XXIX. 

Selim  to  MiRZA  i^r  Ifpahan, 

From  Lsnuon. 

'T^HERE  is  zChnjiian  doftor,  who,  at  my 
-^  firfl  arrival  here,  took  the  trouble  to  vifit 
me  very  often,  with  no  other  view,  as  I 
could  find,  but  merely  to  make  a  Chrijiian  of 
me ;  in  which  deiign  he  has  been  iingle 
hitherto,  fuch  a  zeal  being  very  much  out  of 
fafiiion. 

But,  what  is  moft  extraordinary,  I  was  told 
the  other  day,  that  his  preferment  in  the  church 
had  been  IzIqIj  Jiopped^  at  the  inftance  of  the 
mufti  of  this  cit)\  on  a  fuppofition  of  his  being 
turned  Mahometan^  and  that  all  the  proof 
brought  again  ft  him  was  the  commerce  he 
formerly  had  with  me. 

When  I  heard  this,  I  waited  on  the  mufti, 
and  offered  to  teftify  that  the  dodor  was  a 
Chrlftian,  as  far  as  I  could  judge  by  all  I  faw 
of  him,  during  the  time  of  our  acquaintance: 
but  he  refufed  to  admit  my  teftimony  in  this 
cafe,  becaufe,  as  he  faid,  I  was  ir\yi^\i  a  jnif- 
believer ',  and  inlifted  on  the  dodlor's  fuppofed 
apoflacy^  as  an  undoubted  fad,  which  Jldocked 
him  beyound  meafure. 

If  he  is  a  mufulman^  faid  I,  he  muft  be  c/r- 
cumcifed.  There  is  a  vifhle  mark  of  ortho- 
doxy in  our  religion  ;  but  I  ihoLild   be  glad 

to 
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to  know  what  is  the  vijihle  mark  of  yours.  If 
it  be  meeknefs^  or  charity^  ox  jujiice^  or  temper- 
ance^  or  piety,,  all  thefe  are  moft  cojifpicuous ^ 
in  the  do5for:  but  I  find  that  none  of  thefe 

can  prove  him  to   be   a    Chrlfilan, What 

therefore  is  the  chara5lerijiick  of  his  accufers  ? 
and  how  do  they  prov£  themfelves  to  be 
Chrijrians  *  ? 

*  It  is  fuppofed  this  letter  alludes  to  the  objeftions  made  to 
the  promotion  of  the  late  do6lor  Rimdle.  [Dr,  Thomas  Rundle, 
prebendary  of  Durham,  and  archdeacon  of  Wilts,  being  recom- 
mended to  the  king,  by  lord  chancellor  Talbot,  to  whom  he  was 
chaplain,  for  the  bifhoprick  ot  Gloucefler  (on  the  death  of  Bp. 
Sydall),  his  appointment  v^as  ftrenuoiiily  oppofed  by  Bp.  Glbfon, 
from  a  notion  of  the  doctor's  being  a  Deiil,  In  confequence-  of 
this  oppofition,  the  lord  chancellor  was  at  length  induced  to  with- 
draw his  recommendation ;  Dr.  Benfon  was  promoted  to  the  Eng- 
ii(h  bifhoprick;  and  Dr.  Rundle  to  the  biilioprick  of  Derry  in 
Ireland,     He  died  April  I4»   1743] 


LET- 
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LETTER      XXX. 

Selim  to  MiRZA  at  Ifpahan. 

.  From  London, 

TH  E  principles  and  pra£lice  of  toleration 
prevail  very  ftrongly  in  this  country  :  I 
myfeif  have  felt  the  eftefts  of  it  very  much 
to  my  advantage.  The  better  fort  of  people 
are  no  more  offended  at  the  difference  of  my 
faith  from  theirs,  than  at  the  difierence  of  my 
drefs.  The  mob,  indeed,  feem  furprized  at 
me  for  both,  and  cannot  comprehend  how  it 
is  poffible  to  make  fuch  miftakes ;  but  they 
rather  contemn  than  hate  me  for  them :  and 
I  have  yet  been  affronted  by  nobody  but  a 
drunken  prieft,  who  denounced  damnation 
againft  me,  for  refuiing  to  pledge  him,  7i 
the  projperity  of  the  Church  of  England^  in  a 
liquor  forbidden  by  our  law. 

This  has  not  always  been  the  temper  of 
the  Englifh.  They  have  formerly  waged 
war  aginft  Mahometans,  only  becaufe  they 
were  fo  :  they  have  kindled  fires  againft  here- 
ticks,  though  what  was  herely  in  one  age  has 
been  orthodoxy  in  another  :  nay,  they  have 
involved  their  country  in  all  the  miferies  of 
civil  difcord,  upon  points  of  no  greater  mo- 
ment, than  whether  a  table  ought  to  be  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  church,  or  at  one  end  of  it. 

I  muft  own  to  thee,  Mirza,  there  is  nothing 
I  abhor  fo  much  as  perfecution :  it  feems  to 

me 
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me  1:10  lefs  ridiculous  in  its  principles,  than 
dreadful  in  its  effefls.  One  would  think,  that 
the  great  diverfity  of  opinions  among  man- 
kind fhould  incline  men  a  little  to  fufpe<3: 
that  their  own  may  poffibly  be  wrong,  efpe- 
cially  in  difputes  not  very  effential ;  but  to 
purfue  all  others  with  rage  and  violence,  in- 
ftead  of  pity  or  perfuafion,  is  fuch  a  ftrain  of 
pride  and  folly  as  can  fcarce  be  accounted  for 
from  enthuliafm  itfelf.  I  have  read  in  a 
Spanifh  author  of  a  certain  madman,  who 
rambled  about  Spain  with  fword  and  lance; 
and  wdiomfoever  he  met  with  in  his  way,  he 
required  to  acknowledge  and  believe,  that  his 
miftrefs  Dulcinea  del  Tobofo  w^as  the  hand- 
fomeft  w^oman  in  the  world.  It  was  in  vain 
for  the  other  to  reply,  that  he  had  no  know- 
ledge at  all  of  Dulcinea,  or  had  a  particular 
fancy  to  another  woman.  The  madman  made 
no  allowances  for  ignorance  or  prejudice ;  but 
inftantly  knocked  him  dow^n,  and  never  left, 
beating  him  till  he  promifed  to  maintain  the 
perfedlions  of  the  faid  lady  above  all  her 
rivals.  Such  has  been  the  condufl:  of  many 
priefts  and  prie(l-rid  princes  in  propagating 
t\\€\x  fplritual  inclinations :  each  had  his  feverai 
Dulcinea,  and  refolved  that  every  body  Ihpuld 
admire  her  as  much  as  himfelf ;  but,  as  this 
was  not  eafily  brought  about,  the  controverfy 
w^as  determined  by  force  of  arms.  Nay, 
though  it  happened  that  all  admired  the  fame, 
they  would  even  quarrel  about  the  faihion  of 
her  cloaths ;    and   moft  bloody  battles  have 

been 
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been  fought,  to  decide  which  colour  became 
her  beft.  Alas !  Mirza,  how  abfurd  is  all 
this !  The  beauty  of  true  religion  is  fufficiently 
fhewn  by  its  proper  luftre;  it  needs  no  knight- 
errant  to  combat  for  it ;  nor  is  any  thing  fo 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  affe£lion  as  con- 
ftraint.  Whoever  is  compelled  to  profefs  a 
faith  without  conviftion,  though  it  was  but 
indifferent  to  him  before,  muft  grow  to  think 
it  odious:  as  men,  who  are  forced  to  marry 
where  they  do  not  approve,  foon  change 
diflike  into  averfion. — I  will  end  this  fubjefl: 
with  putting  thee  in  mind  of  a  ceremony 
which  is  celebrated  once  a  year  by  the  com- 
mon people  of  Perfia,  in  honour  of  our  pro- 
phet Ali.  There  are  two  bulls  brought  forth 
before  the  crowd,  the  flrongeft  of  which  is 
called  Ali,  and  the  weaker  Omar.  They  are 
made  to  fight ;  and  as  Ali  is  very  fure  to  get 
the  better,  the  fpedlators  go  away  highly 
fatlsfied  with  this  happy  decilion  of  the  dis- 
pute between  us  and  the  heretical  Tuj-ks. 

Juft  in  this  light  I  regard  all  religious  wars. 
Whether  the  combatants  are  two  bulls  or 
two  bifhops,  the  cafe  is  exaclly  the  fame,  and 
the  determination  juft  as  abfurd. 


LET- 
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LETTER    XXXL 

S  E  L  I  M  toMiRZA  at  Ifpahan- 

From  London, 

THERE  is  nothing  more  affonifhing  to  2: 
Mufulman  than  many  particulars  re* 
lating  to  the  flate  of  matrimony,  as  it  is 
managed  in  Europe :  our  pradlice  of  it  is  fo 
totally  different,  that  we  can  hardly  think  it 
poffible  for  men  to  do  or  fuffer  fuch  things  as 
happen  here  every  day. 

The  following  ftory,  which  was  given  me 
for  a  true  one,  will  itl  this  in  a  very  full 
light :  I  wifh  thou  mayft  find  it  as  enter- 
taining, as  I  am  fure  thou  wilt  find  it  new. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Firft,  king  of 
England,  lived  two  gentlemen,  whofe  true 
flames  1  will  conceal  under  the  feigned  ones 
of  Acafto  and  Septimius.  They  were  neigh- 
bours, their  eftates  lay  together;  and  they 
had  a  friendfhip  for  each  other,  which  had 
grown  up  from  their  ealieft  youth! 

Acafto  had  an  only  fon,  whom  we  will  call- 
Polydore,  and  Septimius  an  only  daughter, 
named  Emilia.  Though  the  boy  was  but 
fourteen  years  old,  and  the  girl  but  twelve^ 
the  parents  were  fo  defirous  of  contra£ling  an 
alliance  betw^een  their  families,  and  of  uniting 
the  two  bordering  eftates,  that  they  married 
them  before  either  was  of  age  to  confummate- 

VOL,    Iv  F 
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the  marriage,  or  even  to  underftand  the  na- 
ture of  their  contraft.  As  foon  as  the  cere- 
mony was  performed,  they  fent  the  young 
gentleman  abroad,  to  finifli  his  education. 

After  four  years  which  he  had  fpent  in 
France  and  Italy,  he  was  recalled  by  the  news 
of  his  father's  death,  which  made  it  neceiiary 
for  him  to  return  to  England. 

Emilia,  who  was  now  about  fixteen,  began 
to  think  he  had  been  abfent  long  enough, 
and  received  him  with  a  great  deal  of  fatis- 
fa£lion.  She  had  heard  a  fine  charafter  of 
him,  from  thofe  who  knew  him  in  his  tra- 
vels :  and  when  (he  faw  him,  his  perfon  was 
fo  improved,  that  (he  thought  herfelf  the  hap- 
pieft  of  women  in  being  his  wife. 

But  his  fentiments  for  her  were  very  dif- 
ferent. 

There  was  in  his  temper  a  fpirit  of  contra- 
diftion,  which  could  not  bear  to  have  a  wife 
impofed  upon  him. — He  complained,  that 
his  father  had  taken  advantage  of  his  tender 
age,  to  draw  him  into  an  engagement,  in 
which  his  judgement  could  poiiibly  have  no 
part.  He  confeffed  that  he  had  no  objeclions 
to  the  perfon  or  charafter  of  Emilia :  but  in- 
fifted  on  a  liberty  of  choice ;  and  declared, 
that  he  looked  upon  his  m^arriage  to  be  forced 
and  null.  In  fhort,  he  abfoiutely  refufed  to' 
confummate.  in  fpite  of  all  the  endeavours  of 
their  friends,  and"  the  conjugal  affeftion  of 
the  poor  young  lady,  who  did  her  utmoft  to 
vanquiHi  hisaveriion. — When  fhe  found  that 
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all  her  kindnefs  was  thrown  away,  the  na- 
tural pride  of  her  fex  made  her  deiire  to  be 
feparared  from  him,  and  fhe  joined  with  him 
in  a  petition  for  a  divorce.     The  firft  parlia- 
ment of  the  year  forty  was  then  fitting  :  the 
affair  was  brought  before  them,  and  it  was 
believed     that  a  divorce  would  have  eafily 
been  obtained  at  their  mutual  demand.     But 
the  bifhops  oppofed  it  with  great  violence,  as 
a  breach  of  the  law  of  God,  w^hich  they  faid 
would  admit  of  no  divorce,  but  in  cafes  of 
adultery.      They    were    anfwered,    that  the 
marriage  was  not  compleat ;  and  that  the  cere- 
monious part,  which  was  all  that  had  palled 
between  them,  might  as  properly  be  difpenfed 
with  by  the  legiflature,  as  any  other  form  of 
law :    that   the  young  gentleman's   averiion 
was  invincible,  and  inconliftent  with  the  obli- 
gation laid  upon  him:  that  therefore  it  would 
not  well  become  the  fathers  of  the  church,  to 
put  him  under  a  manifeft  temptation  of  com- 
mitting adultery  :   and  that  nothing  could  be 
imagined  more  unjuft,  than  to  condemn  the 
lady  to  perpetual  virginity,  under  the  notion 
of  a  marriage,  which,  it  was  plain,  was  a 
mere  illufion, — Thefe  arguments  feemed  con- 
vincing to  all  the  world,  except  the  bifhops ; 
but  they  perfifted  in  their  ufual  unanimity,  and 
were  fo  p:^werful,  by  iIiq  favour  of  the  courts 
that   they  carried   their  point   in   the   houfe 
of  lords:  and  the  unfortunate  Polydore  and 
Emilia  were  declared  to  be  one  flefk^  though 
no  union  had  ever  been  between  them,  either 
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in  body  or  in  mind. — The  hufband  imme* 
diately  paid   back  his  wife's  portion  to  her 
father ;  and  iirn::ily  refolved,  that  from  that 
time  forwards  he  would  never  fee  her  more* 
His   natural  obftinacy  was  irritated  by  the 
Gonftraint  that  was  put  upon  himj  and  he 
took  a  pride  to  fliew  the  world,  that  there 
was  no  power,  ecclefiaftical  or  civil,  which 
could  oblige  him  to  a£t  like  a  married  man 
againft  his  inclination.     The  poor  lady  re- 
tired to  a  feat  of  her  father's  in  the  country, 
and  endeavoured,  by  long  abfence  from  her 
hufband,  to  forget  that  he  had  ever  pleafed 
or  offended  her. — -Two  years  afterwards  the 
civil  war  broke  out  between  the  king  and 
parliament.     Polydore  was  fo  enraged  againft 
the  bifliops  for  obftru<9:ing  his  divorce,  that  it 
determined  him  in  the  choofing  of  his  party, 
and  made  him  take  up  arms  againft  the  king. 
Septimius^  the  father  of  Emilia,  was  as  zea- 
lous a  royalift,  to  v/hich  his  hatred  of  Poly- 
dore contributed  as  mAich  as  any  thing ;  for 
it  was  hardly  poffible  that  two   fuch  bitter 
enemies  (hould  be  of  the  fame  lide.     In  the 
courfe  of  the  war,  the  king  being  worfted,- 
the  eftates  of  many  of  his  party  were  con- 
fifcated  ;  and  Septimius,  having  been  one  of  the 
moft  adlivcy  was  alfo  one  of  thofe  that  fuf- 
fered  moft.     He  was  compelled  to  retire  into 
France  with  what  he  could  fave  out  of  the 
wreck  of  his  eftate  ;  and  carried  with  him  his 
daughter,  who  was  quite  abandoned  by  her 
huiband  and  his  family. 
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In  the  mean  while,  the  army  of  the  parlia- 
ment began  to  form  itfelf  hito  different  fac- 
tions. Cromwell,  at  the  head  of  the  Inde- 
pendents, acqviired  by  degrees  fuch  an  influ* 
ence,  that  the  Prefbyterians  were  no  longer 
a  match  for  him  :  Polydore,  who  was  devored 
to  that  fed,  threw  up  his  commiffion  in  dif- 
content ;  and,  happily  for  his  reputation,  had 
no  fiiare  in  thofe  violent  proceedings,  which 
ended  in  the  deftruftion  of  the  king  and  the 
ancient  conftimtion. 

He  continued  quite  unadive  for  lome  years; 
but  at  laft,  growing  weary  of  a  life  that 
agreed  fo  illwMth  his  vivacity,  he  determined 
to  go  and  ferve  in  the  Low  Countries  under 
the  great  prince  of  Conde,  who,  in  the  year 
1654,  commanded  the  armies  of  Spam  againft 
his  country. — Tw^o  reafons  inclined  Polydore 
to  this  party ;  firft,  the  defire  he  had  to  learn 
his  trade  under  a  general  of  fo  great  reputa- 
tion :  and,  fecondly,  becaufe  Cromwell  had 
refufed  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  that 
prince,  though  mod  agreeable  to  the  interefts 
of  England. — He  found  his  highnefs  employed 
in  befieging  Arras,  and  was  received  by  him 
with  high  marks  of  efteem.  During  the  fiege, 
he  often  fignalized  his  courage,  and  fupported 
the  opinion  that  was  fpread  all  over  Europe  of 
the  valour  of  the  parliament-officers :  but  the 
marflial  Turenne,  with  La  Ferte  and  Ho- 
quincQurt,  having  attacked  the  befiegers  in 
their  lines,  relieved  Arras,  and  would  have 
deftroyed  the   Spanifh  army,  if  the  prince  of 
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Conde  had  not  faved  it  by  a  retreat,  which 
was  one  of  the  greateft  aftions  of  his  life. 
In  this  battle  Polydore  was  taken  prifoner, 
and  fent  to  Paris  with  many  other  Spanifh 
officers,  to  continue  there  till  they  fliould  be 
ranfomed  or  exchanged.  In  the  journey  he 
contrafted  a  great  intimacy  with  the  count 
d'Aguilar,  brigadier  under  the  count  de  Fu-^ 
enfaldagna,  and  one  of  the  firft  gentlemen  in 
Spain.  As  they  travelled  together  feveral  ^ 
days,  they  very  naturally  acquainted  one  ano? 
ther  with  the  principal  incidents  of  their 
lives.  Polydore  related  to  Aguilar  the  whole 
ftory  of  his  marriage  with  Emilia  ;  and  de- 
claimed with  great  heat  againft  the  folly  of 
tying  two  people  thus  together,  who  wiihed 
nothing  fo  much  as  to  be  loofe. 

No  doubt,  faid  the  count,  it  is  nioft  abfurd  ; 
but,  to  fay  the  truth,    I  find   nothing  very 
eafbnable  in  the  whole  afi^ir  of  marnao-e  as 
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we  have  made  it.  I  do  not  know  what  it 
may  be  to  other  men:  but  to  me  it  feems 
horribly  unnatural  to  be  confined  to  any  fingle 
woman,  let  her  be  ever  fo  agreeable. 

If  I  had  chofen  a  woman  freely^  anfwered 
Polydore,  I  could  be  always  conflant  to  her 
with  pleafure;  but  to  have  a  companion  for 
life  forced  upon  me,  I  had  rather  row  in  the 
gallies  than  fubmit  to  it. 

You  are  mi  (taken,  my  dear  Polydore,  re- 
plied the  count,  in  fancying  it  fo  ealy  to  be 
CQuftant  even  to  a  wife  of  one's  own  chufing'. 
1  have  had  feme  experience  of  that  kind,  and 
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know  that  the  firfl:  choice  is  only  good  till  we 
have  made  a  fecond. 

To  prove  this  to  you,  I  need  only  give  you 

the  hi  (lory  of  my  amour  s^ That  you  may 

not  think  I  am  telling  you  a  romance,  I  will 
begin  where  romances  always  end,  with  the 
article  of  my  marriage.  I  was  married  at 
four  and  tv/enty  to  a  lady,  whom  I  chofe  for 
her  beauty  and  good  fenie,  without  troubling 
myfelf  about  her  fortune,  which  was  but 
fmall.  The  three  or  four  firft  years  that  we 
lived  together  was  the  happieft  period  of  my 
life :  I  preferved  all  the  ardour  of  a  lover,  with 
the  freedom  and  tendernefs  of  a  hufband.  She 
loved  me  ftiil  more  fondly  than  I  did  her; 
and  if  I  had  not  left  her  till  fhe  gave  me  oc- 
cafion,  I  believe  I  fhould  have  been  conftant 
to  this  day. — But  I  was  not  able  to  hold  out 
any  longer.  All  her  charms  were  become 
fo  familiar  to  me,  that  they  could  not  make 
the  leaft  impreffion  ;  and  1  went  regularly  to 
her  bed,  as  I  did  to  fupper,  with  an  appetite 
quite  palled  by  too  much  plenty.  In  this  dull 
way  1  drudged  on  for  a  tedious  twelvemonth, 
till  the  fight  of  a  relation  of  m.y  wife's,  who 
came  opportunely  to  lodge  in  my  own  houfe, 
rouzed  me  out  of  my  lethargy.  She  was  a 
beautiful  creature  of  eighteen,  juft  taken  out 
of  a  convent  to  be  married.  She  knew  nothing 
of  the  world,  but  had  a  natural  quicknefs  that 
went  further  than  experience.  Hov/ever,  as 
there  was  fomething  a  little  aukw^^rd  in  her 
e2:terior    carriage,     the    countefs     d'Aguilar 
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thought  it  proper  to  keep  her  with  her  for 
fome  time  before  her  marriage,  till  fhe  had 
inftruiled  her  how  to  behave  herfelf /^  publick. 
J  thought  my  inftruftions  might  be  of  ufe  to 
her  as  well  as  my  wife's,  to  teach  her  how 
to  behave  herfelf  in  private^  and  had  the  good 
fortune  to  make  them  more  agreeable. 

She  liked  me  better  and  better  every  leflbn  ; 
jand  in  proportion  as  her  pal]ion  increafed  for 
me,  (he  conceived  a  ftronger  averfion  for  the 
man  who  was  deligned  to  be  her  hulband : 
and  iiideed  fhe  had  no  great  reafon  to  be  fond 
of  him,  for  he  was  a  peevifli,  ftupid,  bigoted 
old  fellow,  who  did  nothing  day  or  night  but 
pray  and  fcold.  Her  friends  prefled  the  con- 
.clufion  of  her  marriage  ;  and^  as  unwilling  as 
fhe  was  to  come  into  it,  flie  could  not  refift 
their  importunities.  Yet,  to  comfort  me,  fhe 
very  fairly  let  me  knov/,  that  (he  would  give 
her  virginity  to  me  in  fpite  of  all  their  teeth  -; 
and  moreover,  that  I  (hould  have  it  on  the 
wedding  night.  I  reprefented  to  her  the  im- 
probability of  her  performing  fiich  a  prornife 
at  fuch  a  time  ;  but  fhe  bid  me  truft  to  her 
management,  and  I  fliould  be  fatisfied. 

The  wedding  night  came  ;  and  when  the 
company  was  retired,  the  bridegroom  was  fur* 
prized  to  fee  the  bride  diflblved  in  tears.  He 
begged  to  know  the  caufe  of  her  alflifliion  ; 
but  fhe  would  not  tell  him,  except  he  fwore, 
that,  when  he  knew  it,  he  would  do  his 
i^jtmofl  to  remove  it. 
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The  poor  man,   in  the  vehemence  of  his 
love,  aflured  her  that  he  would  do  any  thing 
to  make  her  eafy,  that   was  not  contrary  to 
the  honour  of  a  cavalier^   or  the  mjun^l'ions  of 
jour  holy  mother  church. 

No,  faid  fhe,  the  thing  I  require  of  you 
will  recominend  you  extremely  to  the  churchy 
as  it  is  only  to  give  me  leave  to  acconiplifh  a 
vow  I  made  to  the  Blefled  Virgin,  in  a  fit  of 
fcknefs,  when  my  life  w^ls  in  great  danger. 

Heaven  forbid,  my  pretty  child,  replied 
the  don,  that  I  fhould  hinder  you  from  per- 
forming a  facred  vow,  to  the  hazard  of  your 
foul ! 

Well  then,  feid  flie,  I  will  own  to  you, 
that  in  my  fright  I  vowed,  that,  if  I  could  but 
get  well  again,  and  live  to  be  married,  1  would  ■ 
'confecrate  my  wedding  night  to  the  Blefled 
Virgin,  by  palling  it  in  the  bed  of  my  waiting- 
woman,  the  virtuous  Ifabella.  And  this  very 
morning  while  I  flept,  our  Lady  appeared  to 
me  in  a  dreani,  and  threatened  me  with  ano- 
ther fit  of  ficknefs  if  I  did  not  keep  my  word. 

If  it  be  fo,  replied  the  hufoand,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  the  Virgin  muft  h^ferved  before  me  ; 
and  foj  my  dear,  I  wi(h  yoi^  a  good  night. 

Novi^  you  m.uft  know  that  the  virtuous 
Ifg-bella  was  traded  with  all  the  lecrets  of  her 
miftrefs,  and  hi^d  gone  betv^een  us  through 
the  whole  courfe  of  our  ^raour. 

Accordingly  madam  went  to  bed  to  her 
waiting-woman,  who  had  taken  care  to  in- 
form m.e  of  this  defign^  and  concealed  me  in 
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a  clofet  within  her  chamber;,  from  whence, 
as  foon  as  every  body  was  afieep,  I  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  place  of  Ifabella,  and  received 
Ithe  full  acquittance  of  a  proniife  i  little  ex- 
pe£led  to  fee  performed. 

The  iingularitj  of  this  adventure  fo  de- 
lighted me,  that  I  could  not  help,  in  the  va- 
nity of  my  heart,  difcovering  it  to  the  duke 
del'Infantada,  ths  mod  intimate  of  my  friends. 
He  was  very  thankful  for  the  confidence!  re- 
pofed  in  him  ;  and,  to  reward  me  for  it,  be- 
trayed it  inflantly  to  my  wife,  whom,  it  leems, 
he  had  long;  made  love  to  Vv'ithout  fuccefs.  As 
lie  thought  that  the  greateil  obftacle  to  his 
deiires  vvas  her  fondnefs  for  .me,  he  hoped  to 
remove  it  by  convincing  her  of  my  fallenefs ; 
but  thou2"h  the  news  ot  it  had  like  to  have 
broke  her  heart,  it  was  not  able  to  chanse  it. 

She  reproached  me  in  a  manner  that  made  my 
fault  appear  much  more  inexcufable.  I  might 
complain,  faid  fhe^  of  the  anTont  you  have 
done  my  honour  in  debauching  my  relation  ; 
but,  alas !  I  am  only  fenfible  to  the  injury  you 
have  done  my  love.  You  are  g:rovvn  weary 
of  me  ;  and  I  know  it  is  iiTipoflible  to  regain 
your  heart,  fince  the  fingle  reafon  of  your 
diflike  muf!:  ftill  continue,  which  is,  That  I 
am  your  wife.  If  anv  part  of  my  behaviour 
liad  offended  you,  I  migiit  have  changed  it  to 
your  fatisl'aftion  ;  but  this  is  a  fault,  which, 
in  fpite  of  all  my  care,  will  grow  worfe  every 
day. — I  endeavoured  to  pacify  her  by  affarances 
of  my  future   fdeliryj  aiid  really   1  was  fo 
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afFecled  by  her  behaviour,  that  I  ferioufly 
meant  to  keep  my  word. — But  our  inclina- 
tions are  very  little  in  our  power :  my  refo- 
lu'cion  foon  yielded  to  the  charms  oFthe 
jcountefs  Altamira,  one  of  the  handfomeft 
women  about  the  court,  but  the  vaineft,  the 
moll  inrerefted,  and  the  moil  abandoned.  She 
^nade  it  a  point  of  honour  to  leduce  me,  out 
of  a  deiire  to  mortify  my  wife,  with  v/hom 
ihe  had  quarrelled  upon  fome  female  compe- 
.tition  of  precedency  or  drefs. 

Her  avarice  was  equal  to  her  pride  ;  and 
flie  made  me  pay  dearly  for  her  favours,  though 
her  huiband  was  one  of  the  richefi:  vnen  111 
Spain.  I  hardly  ever  went  to  her  without  a 
prefent  of  fome  kind  or  other,  and  my  fortune 
began  to  fulTer  by  my  expence  ;  yet  I  was  fo 
bewitched  to  her,  that,  though  I  heartily 
defpifed  her,  I  could  not  help  loving  her  to 
madnefs. 

One  day,  w^hen  I  came  to  fee  her  after  an 
abfence  that  had  railed  mv  defires  to  the 
higheft  pitch,  fhe  received  me  with  a  fullen- 
nefs  and  ill-humour  th?.t  tortured  me  beyond 
.expreffion.  I  conjured  her  to  acquaint  me 
with  the  caufe  of  it;  and  fhe  told  me,  ^^  That 
''•  the  laft  time  fhe  was  at  court,  fhe  had  ken 
'^  the  countefs  d'Aguilar  with  a  diamond  neck- 
"  lace  on,  which  I  had  given  her  the  day 
"  before  :  that  my  makin^^  fuch  prefents  to 
^'  another  woman,  in  the  midfi:  of  our  intrigue^ 
*'  was  an  infult  ihe  v/as  determined  not  to 
I'  berj- ;  and  that,  iince  I  was  grown  fo  fond  a 
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**  hufband,  flie  could  not  but  make  a  confcience 
*«  of  difturbing  our  conjugal  felicity/* 

I  offered  her  any  fatisfadtion  (lie  would  afk: 
and  the  malicious  devil  had  the  impudence  to 
tell  me,  that  nothing  could  fatisfy  her,  but 
my  taking  away  that  necklace  from  my  wife, 
and  giving  it  her. — I  entreated  her  to  accept 
of  another,  of  twice  its  value;  but  (lie  replied, 
that  her  honour  was  concerned,  and,  in  (hort, 
'  Ihe  would  have  that,  and  that  alone. — Over- 
come with  her  importunities,  I  went  home, 
and  ftole  It  for  her ;  but  made  her  promife  me 
folemnly  to  be  very  cautious  that  my  wife 
{hould  never  fee  it  in  her  poflefGon. 

About  three  days  after,  word  was  bl'ought 
me,  that  the  countefs  d'Aguilar  had  fainted 
away  in  the  anti-chamber  of  the  queen,  and 
was  gone  home  in  great  diforder  to.  her 
mother's  the  countefs  of  Pacheco. 

I  went  immediately  thither  in  fuch  a  fright, 
as  convinced  me  I  loved  her  better  than  I 
thought  I  did :  but  imagine  my  confulion, 
when  (he  informed  me,  that  (he  had  fainted 
at  the  fight  of  her  own  diamonds  on  the  neck 
of  the  countefs  i^ltamira.  She  added,  that 
it  was  no  myftery  to  her,  nor  to  any  body 
elfe,  how  that  lady  came  by  them  ;  and  that, 
to  fave  herfelf  the  mortification  of  any  more 
fuch  publick  affronts,  (he  would  no  longer 
jive  with  me  as  my  wife,  but  leave  me  at  full 
liberty  to  pleafe  myfelf^  as  my  licentious  in^ 
clination  (hould  direi^* 
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I  ufed  my  utmoft  eloquence  to  prevail  on 
her  to  come  home  to  me  again  ;  but  flie  re^ 
mained  inflexible,  and  faid  no  more  to  all  my 
proteftations,  but,  that  if  her  paft  conduct 
had  not  been  able  to  fix  my  heart,  (he  de- 
fpaired  of  doing  it  for  the  future. 

After  living  without  her  half  a  year,  I  was 
ordered  to  my  regiment  in  Flanders,  and -was 
very  glad  of  an  occafion  to  leave  Madrid, 
where  the  regret  of  her  feparation  was  fuch  a 
pain  to  me,  that  it  entirely  funk  my  fpirits. 
Since  my  arrival  in  the  army,  I  have  writ  to  her 
three  or  four  letters,  but  (he  difdained  to  make 
me  any  anfwer  ;  and  I  have  reafon  to  believe 
that  her  high  fpirit  has,  by  this  time,  got  the 
better  of  her  love. 

For  my  part,  I  endeavour  to  amufe  myfelf 
the  befi  I  can  with  other  women ;  and  I  defire, 
my  dear  Polydore,  that  we  may  be  always 
reciprocal  confidants  of  every  intrigue  that  we 
engage  in  during  our  (lay  in  France. 

Polydore  thanked  him,  and  a(rured  him, 
that  on  his  part  he  (hould  meet  with  no  re- 
ferve.  When  they  came  to  Paris,  his  firft 
care  was  to  enquire  what  was  become  of  Sep- 
timius  and  Emilia,  whom  he  had  heard  no 
account  of  for  many  years.  He  was  informed, 
chat  Septimius  was  dead,  and  his  daughter 
gone  from  Paris.  His  ciiriofity  made  him 
write  to  his  friends  in  England,  to  a(k  if  (lie 
was  there.  They  anfwered  him,  that  every 
body  believed  (he  was  dead  in  France,  having 
received  no  news  of  her  a  great  while.   Poly- 
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do  re  was  mightily  pleafed  with  this  account, 

and  fancied   himfelf  very  happy   in   being  a 

w^idovv^er,  though   he  had   given  himfelf  no 

trouble  to  fupport  thecharafterof  ahufband. — 

The  two  friends  had  not  refided  long  at  Paris,- 

before  they  were  exchanged  for  fome  French 

officers  who  were  taken  piifoners  by  the  prince 

ofConde.     Thev  returned  to  the  armv  ;  bu£ 

the  feafon  not  permitting  them  to  come  to  any 

aftion,    they    agreed   to  pafs    the    winter    at 

Bruiiels,  in  the  court  of  the  archduke.     They 

had  not   been  there  above  a   month,  before 

Aguilar  acquainted  his  Englifh  friend,  that  he 

had   begun  an   intrigue  with   a  French  lady,- 

who  lived  in  a  very  retired  manner,  which  he 

believed  was  owing;  to  her  circumftances:  that 

he  had  ittw  her  two  or  three  times,  by  means 

of  a  woman  at  whofe  houfe  (he  lodged,  whofe 

good  offices  he   had   fecured  by  a  handfome 

bribe.     He  added,  that  he  would  carry  Poly- 

dore  to  fee  her  the  next  vifit  that  he   made.- 

Accordingly  they  went  together  to  Mademoi- 

felle  Daiiiicourt  (for  that  v/as   the  name  of; 

Aguilar's  new  millrefs).     At  their  coming  in, 

Dalirxouit  ieemed  much   lurprized,  changed 

colour,   and  was   not  able  to  fpeak   a  word. 

Tiie  count,  alarmed  at  her  diiorder,  fufpefted 

fome  lover  had  been  with  her ;  and  told  her, 

with  an  air  of  di (content,  that  he  was  forry  he 

came  at  fo  WTon^x  a  time.     She  endeavoured 

to  Ihake  off  her  confuficn,  and  replied,  that 

he  w^as  ahva3^s  verj^  v/elcome:  but  that  the 

gentleman  he  brought  with  him  had  fo  much 

re  fern- 
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refemblance  of  a  brother  of  hero  who  was 
killed  in  Flanders,  that,  at  firil:  fight,  (he 
could  not  help  being  ftruck  with  it  in  the 
manner  they  had  feen  :  fhe  added,  that  if  the 
gentleman  was  as  like  her  brother  in  mind,  as 
he  was  in  form,  (he  (hould  be  mightily  pleafed  ' 
with  his  acquaintance.  She  fpoke  this  with 
fuch  an  air  of  finceriry,  that  the  count  began 
to  think  his  jealouiy  was  without  foundation. 

After  fome  general  difcourfe,  (he  applied 
to  Polydore,  and  aiked  him  how  long  he  had 
been  engaged  in  the  Spanifh  fervice  ;  with 
many  other  more  particular  enquiries,  which 
feemed  to  intimate  a  defire  to  know  him  better. 
Polydore  was  very  glad  of  it,  in  hopes  to  ferve 
his  friend :  and  the  count,  who  had  no  fuf- 
picions  on  that  fi_de,  did  his  utmoft  to  engage 
them  in  a  friendiliip  which  he  imagined  would 
turn  to  his  advantage. 

At  night,  when  the  two  gentlemen  went 
home  together,  Aguilar  aiked  his  companion, 
what  he  thought  of  Dalincourt's  perfbn  and 
underftandins:  ?    Better  of  the  lafl:  than  the 

o 

firft,  anfwered  he,  though  both  are  certainly 
agreeable.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  continued 
he,  that  her  perfonis  not  quite  new  to  me  ;  but 
I  cannot  recolleft  where  I  mxctwith  her,  except 
it  was  at  Paris,  when  I  was  there  a  boy.— - 
You  will  do  well  to  improve  your  acquaintance 
now,  replied  the  count;  and,  to  give  you  an 
opportunity  of  doing  it,  I  will  fend  you  there 
to-morrow,  to  make  my  excufes  for  being 
obliged  to  hunt  with  the  archduke,  inftead  of 
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waiting  upon  her  as  I  intended,  I  kfiow,  my 
dear  Polydore  will  employ  all  his  wit  and  elo- 
quence to  let  his  friend's  paffion  in  the  heft 
light ;  and  while  he  is  with  her,  I  (hall  have 
lefs  uneafinefs  in  being  away.  Polydore  pro- 
niifed  him  ail  the  fervices  he  could  do  him  j 
but  faid  he  wiflied  he  had  got  ^  miftrefs  tooy 
to  make  the  party  even. 

The  next  day  he  went  to  her,  and  faid  ^ 
great  deal  in  praife  of  Aguilar,  to  difcover  what 
2ie  thought  of  him.  She  anfwered  him  with' 
terms  of  a  cold  efteem,  but  nothing  that  gave 
brm  the  leaft  encouragement  to  believe  fhe' 
was  in  love.  He  then  endeavoured  to  perfuade 
Iier  of  the  violence  of  the  count's  paffion  for 
berj  but  ihe  affured  him,  that  this  was  the 
only  fubjefl:  (he  did  not  care  to  hear  him  talk 
0£_He  returned  to  his  friend  quite  difcouraged^ 
at  her  manner  of  proceeding ;  and  told  him^? 
there  was  nothing  to  be  hoped  for.  The  count 
fhewed  him  a  letter  he  had  juft  received  from 
bis  cGnfidant,  !he  lady  of  the  houfe  ;  which 
advlfed  him,  not  to  think  of  gating  Daiincourt 
by  a  timorous  refpeft  ;  but  to  offer  her  at  once 
3-  handfome  fettlement,-  which  the  ftreightnefs 
of  her  fortune  would  make  her  liften  to  mucPt 
more  kindly  than  (he  did  to  his  fine  fpeechesv 

This  indeed  may  do  fomerfiing,  faid  Poly- 
tfore:  for  I  found  bv  her  difcourfe,  that  ihe 
had  been  redvnred,  by  a  i'eries  of  misfortunes,^ 
to  a  condition  very  much  beneath  her  birth. -^^^ 
In  conclufion,  they  agreed  to  make  a  trial 
wheti-er  Ihe  was  ta  be  bought  or  not;  and 
4  Polydore; 
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Polydore  was  made  the  bearer  of  a  leitter 
which  contained  a  very  liberal  propofal.  She 
read  it,  looked  at  Polydore  fome  time  with- 
out laying  a  word,  and  at  lad  burft  out  in  a 
flood  of  tears. 

I  thought,  faid  fhe,  recovering  her  voice, 
that  it  had  not  been  iii  the  power  of  my  ill 
deftiny  to  m.ake  me  more  unhappy;  but  1 
now  find,  that  my  misfortunes  have  fjnk  me 
lower  than  ever  I  v^as  aware  of,  tince  two 
gentlemen,  whofe  efteem  I  wifhed  to  gain^ 
think  fo  meanly  of  me,  as  to  imagine  me  a 
proper  perlon  to  receive  /uc/:?  a  letter.  But 
know.  Sir,  that  I  am  as  much  a  ftranger  to 
infamy,  as  I  am  to  happinefs ,  and  have  a 
fpirit  fuperior  to  all  the  wrongs  that  your  in- 
folent  fex  can  put  upon  me.  Had  not  you 
difgraced  yourielf  by  the  fcandalous  employ- 
ment of  endeavouring  to  feduce  me  with  a 
dirty  bribe,  I  fhould  have  been  happy  in  fee- 
ing you  often  here  ;  but  muft  now  defire  you 
to  trouble  me  no  more,  and  to  tell  your  friend, 
as  my  anfwer  to  his  letter,  that  I  would 
fooner  give  myfelf  to  a  footman,  than  Jell 
myfelf  to  a  prince. 

Polydore  was  infinitely  ftruck  with  this 
reception.  Every  word  Ihe  uttered  pierced 
hiin  to  the  heart ;  and  he  looked  upon  her  as 
a  miracle  of  virtue,  fuch  as  he  never  had 
"had  any  notion  of  before. —He  returned  to 
the  count  m  great  confufion,  and  acquainted 
him  with  the  ill  fuccels  of  his  commifiion, 
Aguilar,  more  in  love  with  her  than  evets, 
Vol,  L  Q  writ 
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wjit  a  moft  fubmiffive  letter,  to  beg;  het 
pardon ;  but  (he  inftantlj  fent  it  back  un- 
opened. When  he  found  all  his  courtfhip 
was  inefFe£lual,  he  left  Bruffels--  in  defpair, 
and  retired  to  a  villa  of  one  of  his  friends, 
where  he  refolved  to  flay  till  the  opening  of 
the  campaign.  In  the  mean  while  Polydore, 
who  continued  ftill  at  Bruffels,  was  in  .a 
fitiiation  little  eafier  than  his  friend.  Ma- 
demoifelle  Dalincourt  took  up  all  his 
thoughts:  he  repeated  to  himfelf  athoufand 
times  the  lafr  words  he  heard  her  fpeak,  and 
adniired  the  fpirit  that  appeared  in  them  to  a 
degree  of  adoration. 

Not  being  able  to  bear  her  abfence  any 
longer,  he  lent  to  beg  that  he  might  fee  her 
once  again,  upon  a  bufinefs  wholly  relating 
to  himfelf.  She  admitted  him,  and  began 
the  converfation  by  ftridlly  forbidding  him  to 
name  the  count  in  any  thing  he  had  to  fay 
to  her. — I  have  no  inclination  to  name  him, 
replied  he  ;  for  I  would  willingly  forget  that 
I,  ever  knew  him.  I  am  feniible  that  I 
wrong  him,  in  declaring  to  you,  that  I  love 
you  more  than  life.:  yet,  as  his  paffion  is 
quite  deffitute  of  hope,  why  fliould  not  I 
jolicit  you  for  a  heart  to  which  he  has  no  > 
pretenlions?  But,  be  my  condudl  right  or  not,  . 
in  regard  to  him  ;  to  you,  madam,  it  fliall 
ever  be  moil  honourable.  I  come  to  offer 
you  my  whole  fortune,  upon  luch  terms  as 
your  virtue  -,need  not  bluih  at.  I  am  a  wi- 
dower, and  ti'CQ  to  marry  whom  I  pleafe: 

my 
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my  eftate  is  fnfficient  for  us  both  ;  and  I  am 
happy  to  think  it  in  my  power  to  raife  you 
to  that  rank  which  you  were  born  to.  This, 
madam,  is  the  only  reparation  by  which  I 
can  atone  for  the  aftront  I  did  your  charafter  : 
and,  if  you  refafe  to  accept  of  it,  my  defpair 
will  be  equal  to  my  love. 

The   lady    anfwered    him,    with    bluflies-, 
that  file  was  highly  fenfible  of  the  fentiments 
he  exprefied  for  her;   that  fhe   liked  his  per- 
fon,    and    admired    his    underftanding ;     but 
that,  to   her    misfortune,    (he    was    married 
already,  and  therefore   could  fay  nothing  to 
his  propofal. — Good  heaven,   cried  Polydorej 
you  are  married  !  and  who  then  is  your  huf- 
band?  The  mod:  unworthy  of  mankind,  an- 
fwered fhe:  one,  who  has  abandoned  me  to 
the  mahce    of    my   fortune,     and   does    not 
know  at  this  this  time  what  is  become  of  me, 
nor  trouble  himfelf  about  it.~He  is,  indeed,. 
unworthy,  replied  the  iover,  who  is  poffcffed 
of  fuch  a  treafure,   and  can  negle£l  it.     But, 
madam,   employ  me  in  your  revenge:  com- 
mand my  fword  to  pierce  the  monfter's  heart, 
and  tear  it  from  his   bofom.— No,  faid  (he, 
your  fafety  is  more  dear  to  me  than  the  deiire 
of  revenge.     All  I   alk   of  you    is,  to   Iwear 
that  you  never  will  be  like  that  huitand  ;   but 
contmue    to   love    me    equally,     when    you 
know  m.e  better  :  upon  this  condition,  I  will 
grant  you  all  the  favours  which  my  duty  will 
a-low)    and,  perhaps,    your    future   conducft 

Q  2  Djay 
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may  prevail  upon  me  to  throw  of  all  re- 
ftraint. 

The  happy  Polydore  fwore  every  thing  (he 
defired,  and  (he  permitted  hiai  to  fee  her  when 
he  pleafed  ;  but,  being  Informed  by  him  of  the 
treacherv  of  her  friend  at  whofe  houfe  (he 
lodged,  they  agreed  to  make  their  appoint- 
ments at  another  place. 

They  continued  this  commerce  for  feme 
time  without  any  interruption,  till  the  court 
d'Agiiilar  had  notice  of  it  from  his  confidant, 
who  perceived  it  in  fpite  of  all  their  caution. 

Never  was  rage  equal  to  his  at  this  diico- 
very.  He  writ  to  Polydore,  reproaching 
him  with  his  breach  of  friend(hlp  in  the  bit- 
tereft  terms,  and  required  him  to  meet  him 
with  his  fword  behind  the  walls  of  a  nunnery 
that  was  fitnated  about  two  leagues  out  of 
BruiTels.  Polydore  accepted  of  the  chal- 
lenge, and  met  him  at  the  place  appointed: 
he  attempted  to  juftify  himfelf,  but  the 
count  had  not  the  patience  to  hear  him  out. 
They  fought  with  great  fury  a  good  while, 
till  the  fortune  of  Polydore  prevailed,  apd 
the  count  fainted  away  with  the  lofs  of  blood 
from  two  or  three  wounds  which  he  had 
received.  The  other,  feeing  him  fall, 
thought  him  dead,  and  made  off  with  the 
utmoft  precipitation.  Juft  at  that  inftant 
came  by  a  coach  and  fix,  which  was  driving 
towards  the  nunnery  :  a  lady  who  was  in  it, 
feeing  a  gentleman  lie  v/eltering  in  his  blood, 
flopped  her  coach,  and    went  to  try  if  (he 

3  could 
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could  affifl:  him.  At  the  fight  of  the  face, 
fhe  fetched  a  fcream,  and  fell  upon  the  body 
in  a  fwoon.  Her  lervants,  concluding  it  to 
be  fome  one  fhe  was  much  concerned  for, 
carried  them  both  into  the  nunnery  ;  where 
the  lady  foon  came  to  herfelf,  and  the  count 
alfo  began  to  fliew  figns  of  life,  his  fpiiits 
being  agitated  by  the  motion.  He  was  im- 
mediately put  to  bed,  and  a  furgeon  fent  for, 
who  declared  his  wounds  to  be  dangerous,  but 
not  mortal.  While  they  continued  uncertain 
of  his  cure,  the  L.dy  who  brought  him  into 
the  nunnery  waited  conflantlv,  day  and 
night,  at  his  bediide,  and  nurfed  him  with  a 
care  that  would  not  yield  to  a  moment  of 
repofe.  As  her  face  was  ahvays  covered 
with  a  veil,  he  took  her  to  be  one  of  the 
nuns,  and  was  aftoniflied  at  a  charity  fo  offi- 
cious. When  he  grew  better,  his  curiolity 
.encreafed,  and  he  ardently  prefled  her  to  let 
him  know  to  whom  he  owed  fuch  great  obli- 
gations. Are  you  a  nun,  madam?  faid  he: 
I  hope  you  are  not ;  for  it  would  afflift  me 
infinitely,  if  1  w^s  never  to  fee  you  more, 
after  leaving  a  houfe  where  you  have  done 
me  fo  many  favours. — The  lady  for  whom 
you  fought,  anfwered  (lie,  will  make  you 
loon  forget  the  lofs  of  me;  and  though  I  am 
not  a  nun,  you  will  never  fee  me  out  of  the 
limits  of  thefe  walls. 

How,  madam !  faid  he,  was  you  not  out 
of  them,  when  you  found  me  on  the  ground, 
and  feved  my  life  ? 

Q  3  Yes, 
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Yes,   replied  (he  ;   I  was  returning  from  a 

-vilit   to  a  convent  in  the  town :  but   I  will 

take  care  not  to  ftir  from   hence  while  you 

are   at  Bruliels,  becaufe  you  are  the  man  in 

.the  world  1  would  avoid. 

,      This    fpeecli   fo    furprized    him,  that    for 

■    fome    time    he   was   not    able   to  -make  her 

any  anfvver.     At  laft,  he  told  her,  that  her 

aclions  and  her  words  entirely  difagreed  ;  and 

that  he  could  not  think  himfelf  fo  hateful  to 

her  as  ihe  faid,  when  he  refleded  how  kindly 

ihe  had  ufed  him. 

Thefe  riddles  fhall  be  cleared  to  you,  an- 
fwered  flie,  v^^hen  you  are  perfedly  reco- 
vered :  till  then,  content  yourielf  with  know- 
ing, that  I  cannot  hate  you,  but  am  as  much 
.determined  to  avoid  you  as  if  I  could. 

Thus  ended  a  converfation  which  left  the 
count  in  a  perplexity  not  to  be  defcribed. 

He  faw  her  no  more  for  a  few  days;  but 
when  ihe  heard  that  his  ftrength  was  quite 
returned,  fiie  came  to  him  one  morning,  and 
Ippke  thus: 

*'  If  you  will  know  who  flie  is  that  was 
.f*  ib  affiicted  when  your  life  was  in  danger; 
>«  that  nurfed  you  fo  carefully  in  your  ill-? 
*'  nefs ;  and  is  refolved  to  quit  you  forever 
«'  when  you  are  well  3  think  of  your  former 
^'  gallantries  at  Madrid,  of  your  prcfent 
*'  paifion  for  a  miftrefs  that  defpifes  you,  and 
t'  your  ingratitude  to  a  v;^ife  that  always 
**  loved  you  :  think  of  all  this,  andyouwill 
"?*  iipt  wonder  any  longer  at  my  adions  or 
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"  my  words. — Yes,  Aguilar,  I  am  that 
*^  Wife,  whofe  fate  it  is  to  be  acquainted 
<"^  with  all  your  infidelities,  and  to  fmart  for 
"  all  your  follies." 

As  ihe  faid  this,  flie  lifted  up  her  veil,  and 
fhewed  the  aftonifhed  count  a  well-known 
face,  which  he  little  expe£led  to  have  feen  in 
•Flanders.  All  the  paffions  that  can  agitate 
the  heart  of  man,  (hame,  remorfe,  love,  gra- 
titude, invaded  his  in  that  moment.  He 
threw  himfelf  at  her  feet,  and  with  many 
tears  implored  her  to  forgive  him. 

She  raifed  him,  and  allured  him  of  her 
pardon,  nay,  more,  of  her  affection :  "But 
^'  my  perfon,"  faid  (he,  "lam  determined 
"  Ihall  be  ever  feparated  from  you,  I  have 
*'  had  too  many  proofs  of  your  inconftancy, 
*'  to  hope  that  any  obligations  can  engage 
"  you  :  you  will  never  be  faithful  to  me 
*'  alone,  and  I  difdain  to  (hare  you  with 
"  another.  It  is  happinefs  enough  for  me, 
**  that  I  have  been  the  inftrument  of  pre- 
"  ferving  your  life,  though  you  rifqued  it 
"  for  the  fake  of  another  woman;  and  all 
<«  the  return  I  alk  of  you  is,  to  think  of  me 
"  fometimes  with  kindnefs,  but  never  to  at- 
^'  tempt  to  fee  me  more." 

Asuilar  was  on  the  rack  to  hear  her  talk  in 
fo  refolute  aftyle;  but  he  fiattered  himfelf  it 
was  owing  to  her  jealouly  of  mademoifelle 
Dalincourt.  Being  impatient  to  make  her 
eafy  on  that  head,  he  difpatched  one  of  his 
-iervants  with  a  letter,  to  acquaint  that  lady 

Q  4.  with 
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with  his  repovery,  He  begged  her  earneftly 
to  come  to  him  at  the  nunnery^  and,  if  pof- 
fible^  to  bring  her  lover  with  her.  Polydore 
had  abfconded  a  few  days,  till  he  heard  that 
the  count  was  out  of  danger ;  after  which 
he  continued  very  publickly  his  addrefles  to 
Daiincourt. 

While  the  meflepger  was  bringing  them 
to  the  mrnneryy  Aguilar  demanded  of  his 
Wife,  by  what  accident  fhe  carne  into  Flan- 
ders ? 

You  know,  faid  ihe,  that,  after  my  difco- 
\^ery  of  your  amour  with  the  countefs  Alta- 
mira,  I  retired  to, my  mother's  houfe,  and 
remained  there  till  your  departure  for  the 
arm.y. 

Soon  afterwards,  I  had  the  misfortune  to 
lofe  my  mother;  and  what  particularly  ag- 
gravated m.y  grief  was,  the  knowledge  that 
her  concern  at  your  ill  ufage  of  me  had  haf- 
tened  her  death. 

Thefe  afiiiftions  made  Madrid  fo  uneafy  to 
me,  that  I  could  not  bear  to  ftay  in  it  any 
longer.  Luckily  about  that  time  I  received  a 
letter  fi'om  my  coulin  Eugenia  donna  de  Mon- 
talegre,  a  religious  of  this  houfe,  to  inform 
me  of  her  being  eleded  abbeis.  It  inftantly 
occurred  to  me,  that  no  place  could  be  more 
proper  for  my  retreat  than  a  monaftery,  of 
which  fhe  was  the  head :  fo,  as  foon  as  I 
coulJ  fettle  my  affairs,  I  left  Spain,  and  put 
myfelf  into  a  penfion  under  the  government 

of 
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of  donna  Eugenia;  in  which  manner  I  have 
lived  ever  fince. 

She  had  fcarce  finlfhed  this  account,  when 
they  were  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Poly- 
dore    and    Dalincourt.       Madam    d*Aguilar 
changed  colour  at  the  fight  of  her ;  but  her 
hufband,  embracing    Polydore,  aflured  him, 
that  he  no  longer  looked  upon  him  as  a  rival, 
but  was  glad  to  refign  his  miftrefs  to  a  friend 
who  lo  well  deferved  her.     Then  he  related 
to  him   the   manner   in  which  his  wife  had 
tended  and  preferved  him ;  and  exprefled  fo 
much    gratitude,    fo  much    love,    that,     if 
any  thing  could  have  (haken  her  relolution, 
this  would   certainly  have  done    it.     Made- 
moifelle  Dalincourt  feemed  much  affected  at 
this  relation,  and  told  the  countefs,  (he  was 
infinitely  concerned   that  ihe  had  been  the 
innocent  caule  of  her  huiband's  danger;  but 
that   (he   hoped    this   accident   would    be  a 
means  of  making  them  happy  for  the  future, 
and  put  an  end  to  his  intidelities  and  her 
refentment. 

My  happinefs  too,  added  (he,  is  now  at 
ftake;  and  I  have  need  of  your  friend(hip,  to 
fupport  me  in  a  difcovery  which  1  tremble 
to  begin,  but  which,  in  juftice  to  my  honour, 
1  am  obliged  to  delay  no  longer. 

At  thefe  words  (he  kneeled  down  ;  and 
taking  hold  of  Polydore's  hand,  **  Behold,'* 
faid  (he,  "  my  dear  hu(band,  in  that  Dalin- 
**>  court  whom  you  have  fvvorn  to  love  eter- 
^'  nally,    behold  your    wife    Emilia,    that 

**  Emilia 
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**  Emilia  whom  you  left  a  bride  and  a  virgin 
''  at  iixteen  ;  whom  you  imagined  dead  ;  and 
*'  who  will  not  hve  a  moment,  if  you  refufe 
*'  to  acknowledge  and  receive  her. 

*'  You  cannot  now  complain,  that  I  am  a 
wife  Impofed  upon  you :  you  chofe  iTie 
freely  out  of  pure  inclination;  our  parents 
'^  had  nothino;  to  do  in  it ;  love  only  en^cip;ed 
*'  US,  and  from  love  alone  I  defire  to  pofiels 
**  you.  This  is  my  claim ;  and  if  you  are 
*'  willing  to  allow  it,  I  am  bleflsd  to  the 
'',  height  of  all  my  wifhes." 

Pplydore  gazed  on  her  w^ith  a  filent  admi- 
ration. He  examined  every  feature  over  arid 
over;  then,  throwing  his  arms  round  her  neck, 
and  almoft  ftifling  her  with  kiiies,  "  Are 
*'  you  really  Emilia?  (cried  he,)  and  have  I 
*v  confirmed  my  former  marriage  by  a  new 
..^'  choice,  by  a  choice  which  I  never  will  de- 
*^  part  from,  and  which  makes  me  the  hap- 
^'  pieft  of  men?  O  my  angel,  wliat  wonders 
*^  do  you  tell  m.e  !  how  is  it  poffibJe  that  I  find 
*'  you  here  at  Brufleis,  w^hen  I  thought  you 
^'  in  your  grave?  Explain  all  this  to  me,  and 
'  let  me  know  how  much  I  wronged  you 
■'  formerly,  that  i  may  try  to  repair  it  all  by 
^'  my  future  conduit.'* 

Count  d'Aguilar  and  his  lady  joining 
'with  him  in  a  defire  to  know  ber  hiftory,  fiie 
fe'Lited  it  as  follQvvs ; 
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T^he  History  of  Polydore   and  Emilia. 

''  You  may  remember,  Polydore,  that,  as 
ibon  as  we  were  parted,  I  went  to  live 
in  the  country  wdth  my  father,  being  afhamed 
to  appear  in  publick  after  the  affront  your  ca- 
pricious-averlion  had  put  upon  me. 

My  pride  was  deeply  wounded  5    but^  with 
fhame  I  own  it,  my  Jove  was  tire  paffion  that 
fufFered  moft.  I  was  bred  up  to  conhder  you  a& 
my  huiband ;  I  had  learned  to  love  you  from  a 
child;  and  your  perfon  was  fo  wonderfully 
agreeable,  that  I  could  not  look  upon  you  with 
indifference:  nay,  iuch  was  my  partiality  in 
your  favour,  that  I  could  not  help  admiring 
you  for  your  fpirit  in  aiferting  the  freedom  of 
your  choice,  and  jufthied  you  in  my  heart  for 
a  proceeding  which  openly  I  was  obliged  to 
dilapprove.     In  this  wretched  {late  of  mind  I 
remained   fome    years,    till   the  unfortunate 
event  of  the  civil  war  deprived  my  father  of 
I  his  eft  ate,  and  drove  him  out  to  leek  refuge  in 
.a  foreign  country.   We  fettled  at  Paris,  where, 
yj'iih  three  or   four  thoufand  pounds,  which 
we  found  means  to  carry  oit,  part  in  money, 
and  the  reft  of  it  in  jewels,  we  maintained 
.ourfelves  well  enough  in  a  private  way,  which 
pleafed  my  melancholy  better  than  any  other^ 
In  this  retreat,  where  we  faw  po  company  but 
two  or  three   French  women  that  lodged  in 
the    houfe   with  us,    I  amuved   myfelf  with 
Jearnino;    the  French    toneue,    which    I  had 
jfoine  knowledge  of  before  I  came  to  France ; 
^  and 
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and  by  fpeaking  nothing  elfe  for  three  or  four 
years,  I  became  fo  very  perfect  in  it,  that  it 
was  difficult  to  difcover  by  my  accent  that  I 
was  not  born  at  Paris.  I  mention  this,  be- 
caufe  it  hasfince  been  of  ufe  to  me,  in  making 
me  pafs  more  eafily  upon  you  for  the  French 
woman  I  perfonated. — The  third  year  of  our 
refidence  at  Paris,  my  father  became  acquainted 
with  a  widow  lady,  the  true  madam  Dalin- 
court,  whofe  name  has  fince  made  me  full, 
amends  for  many  injuries  1  have  to  charge  her 
with  in  the  fequel  of  my  ftory.  This  woincin. 
was  a  native  of  Brabant,  but  married  a  French 
gentleman,  who  dying  young  left  her  in  very 
narrow  circumftances.  She  had  a  lifter  much 
younger  than  herfelf,  but  not  fo  handfome, , 
who  had  lived  with  her  at  Paris. 

My  father  was  at  that  time  near  threefcore, 
and  the  widow  turned  of  forty  ;  yet  her  charms 
were  ftill  powerful  enough  to  engage  him  in  a 
paffion  for  her,    which   nothing   but  dotage 
could  excufe.     It  went  fo  far,  that  (he  drew 
him   in  to  marry  her,  and  to  fettle  upon  her. 
three  thoufand  pounds,  leaving  me  no  more^ 
than  the   worth   of  my  own  jewels,  which) 
fcarce  amounted  to  a  thoufand.     But  her  ava- 
rice was  not  fatisfied  with  all  this.     There 
was  a  French  nobleman,  who  had  long  courted 
me  for  a  miftrefs,  and,  not  finding  me  fo  com-  ■ 
plying   as   he   wifhed,  thought  the  beft  way 
was  to  buy  me  of  my  mother-in-law,  whom 
he  knew  to  be  capable  of  fuch  a  bargain.    He 
offered  her  a  prefcnt  of  two  thoufand  crowns, 

to 
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to  introduce  him  by  night  to  my  apartment. 
The   wicked  creature  accepted  of  his  bribe, 
and,  taking  her  opportutiity  when  my  father 
was  gone  into  the  country,   brought  him  late 
one  night  into  my  chamber,  where  fhe  ima- 
gined he  would   find   me  faft  afleep.     But  it 
i  happened  that  I  and  mademoifelle  du  Frcfne^ 
I  the  iifter  of  Dalincourt,  had  been  engaged  in 
I  reading  a  romance,  which  kept  us  up  beyond 
0ur  ufual  hour ;  and  as  her  room  was  on  the 
[other  fide  of  the  houfe,  not  to  difturb  the 
fiimily  in  puffing  through,  ftie  went  to   bed 
with  me.     The  romance  ran  fo  ftronply  in 
my  head,  that  I  could  not  deep  for  thinking  of 
it ;  and  perceiving  that  the  moon  (hone  very 
brightly,  I  got  up,  flipped  on  a  night-gown, 
and  went  out  to  take  a  walk  in  a  little  garden 
that  lay  contiguous  to  my  chamber.     1  had 
not   been  there  above  half  an  hour  before  I 
heard  du  Frefne  call  out  for  help ;  and,  coming 
in  to  her  afiiftance,  faw  my  lover  ftruggling 
with  her  at  fuch  advantage,  that  I  was  almoft 
afraid  I  came  too  late,     I  joined  my  cries  to 
hers  ;  and  the  ncife  we  made  fo  alarmed  the 
marquis,  that  he  thought  it  beft  to  retire  as 
foon  as  pofiible;  efpeciaily  when  he  difcovered 
his  miflake,  and  that  my  infamous  mother-in- 
law  had  put  him  to  bed  to  her  own  ugly  fifter 
inftead  of  me. 

But,  to  be  revenged  of  her  for  what  he  took 
to  be  a  defign  of  impofing  upon   him,  he  re- 
vealed to  us  the  part  {he  had  in  this  affair,  and 
bid  me  tell  her,  that  he  did  not  think  the  en- 
joyment 
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joy  me  lit  of  Mademoifelle  dn  Frefne  worth  a 
quarter  of  the  money  he  had  given  her. — 
After  making  this  confefiion,  he  went  off, 
and  was  hardly  got  fafe  out  of  the  honfe,  when 
two  or  three  of  our  fervants  came  in  to  us,  to 
know  what  was  the  matter.  The  ftory  foon 
reached  my  father's  ears ;  and  I  was  fo  angry 
at  my  llep- mother  for  her  intention  again  ft  my 
honour,  that,  in  the  heat  of  my  pafiion,  I  i 
told  him  all  that  the  marquis  had  revealed, 
and  du  Frefne  confirmed  it:  which  imnrudence 
we  had  both  reafon  to  repent  of.  My  father 
was  fo  (hocked  and  afflicted  at  it,  that  it  threw 
him  into  a  fever,  which  proved  mortal.  He 
was  no  fooner  dead,  but  his  loving  widow 
turned  her  fifter  and  me  out  of  doors ;  and  it 
was  with  great  diifficuky  that  I  carried  oiF  my 
money  and  neceflary  apparel.  In  this  difirefs, 
which  was  the  greateft  I  ever  knew,  du 
Frefne  propofed  to  me  to  go  with  her  to 
Brufi'els,  where  (he  had  an  old  aunt  whom  ihe 
expefted  fomething  from,  and  that  would  be 
willing  to  receive  us.  1  gladly  accepted  of 
her  propofal,  my  fpiiit  being  too  high  to  re- 
turn to  England  in  the  condition  I  was  reduced 
to.  When  we  came  to  Bruffels,  we  found 
that  her  aunt  was  dead,  but  had  left  her  the 
beft  part  of  what  fhe  had,  which  amounted 
to  a  reafonable  fubfiftence.  We  agreed  that 
I  (hould  board  with  her  under  the  niune  of 
mademoifelle  Dallncourt,  and  pretend  1  was 
a  relation  of  her  former  brother-in-law  ;  (lie 
not  caring  to  fay  any  thing  of  the  laft  alliance, 

which 
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which  had  been  attended  with  fuch  ill  con- 
fequences  to  us  both.  Upon  this  foot  I  lived 
with  her  very  quietly,  till  the  count  d'Aguilar 
found  me  out,  and,  by  corrupting  my  mer- 
cenary friend,  obtained  more  frequent  accefs 
to  me  than  I  defired. 

You  remember  the  diforderl  was  in  when 
he  brought  you  firft  to  fee  me.  1  knew  you 
inftantly  ;  for  my  love  had  traced  your  image 
too  ftrongly  i[]  my  mind  to  be  ettliced  by  any 
length  of  time ;  whereas  your  indifference 
quickly  made  you  lofe  all  memory  of  me,  and 
the  alteration  of  almoft  fifteen  vears  had 
changed  my  perfon  entirely  from  what  it  was 
when  you  law  me  lad.— I  thought  I  fhould 
have  died  with  the  furprize,  and  was  going,  as 
foon  as  I  could  fpeak,  to  difcover  inylelf  to 
you  ;  but,  perceiving  that  you  did  not  re- 
member me,  I  checked  myfeif,  and  invented 
a  pretence  to  cover  my  confufioii  It  llruck 
me,  that  I  m.ight  pofiibly  make  fome  advan- 
tage of  the  diiguife  in  which  you  faw  me:  at 
leaf},  I  was  fure  of  the  fatisfaftion  of  con- 
verfmg  with  you  freely,  and  knowing  what 
had  happened  to  you  fince  our  parting.  When 
you  came  to  me  again  as  the  confidant  of  the 
count  d'Aguilar,  it  was  n.o  fmall  revenge  and 
pleafure  to  me,  to  fee  you  ignorantiy  helping 
another  man  to  debauch  vour  own  wife;  and 
I  could  have  found  in  my  heart  to  have  let 
you  flicceed  in  your  friendly  mediation,  as  a 
punidimep.t  for  the  injuries  you  had  done  me: 
but  my  virtue  foon  rejeded  that  temptation, 

and 
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and  I  thought  of  nothing  but  how  to  gain 
your  efteem. 

When  you  brought  me  the  bafe  propofal 
of  count  d*Aguilar,  it  appeared  to  me  fuch  a 
mark  of  your  contempt,  that  I  fully  refolved 
not  to  fee  you  any  more.  But  when  you  ex- 
prefled  a  repentance  of  that  fault,  and  declared 
a  refpedful  pafliou  for  me,  even  to  the  offer- 
ing me  marriage,  1  yielded  to  the  dictates  of 
my  love,  and  admitted  you  to  all  freedoms 
but  one.  That,  1  told  you,  your  future 
conduct  might  obtain ;  and  I  believe,  faid  (he 
bluftiing,  you  will  hardly  now  have  the  fame 
reluflance  to  accept  it  as  you  had  formerly. 
But  though  I  had  thus  engaged  you  by  your 
promife,  and  ftill  more  by  your  mclmation, 
my  happinefs  was  far  from  being  fixed.  While 
the  name  of  Emiha  was  concealed,  I  could 
not  tell  how  the  knowledge  of  it  might  afFe<5l 
you.  It  was  ftill  in  your  power  to  make  me 
miferable,  by  being  angry  with  my  innocent 
deceit.  But,  fince  you  have  been  io  good  to 
approve  it,  and  acknowledge  me  for  your 
wife,  1  (hall  make  it  my  wdiole  ftudy  and  am- 
bition to  delerve  that  tide,  and  never  think  of 
my  part  misfortunes,  but  to  enhance  my 
prefent  happinels." 

Thus  Emilia  ended  her  narration  ;  and  re- 
ceived the  compliments  of  count  d'Aguilar 
and  his  lady,  who  both  exprefled  the  higheft 
jpy  at  her  good  fortune. 

Polydare, 
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Polydore,  on  his  fide,  endeavoured  to  per- 
fuade  the  countefs  to  follow  the  example  of 
Emilia,  and  be  reconciled  to  her  hulhand. 
She  anfwered  him  coldly,  that  {he  had  too 
much  experience  of  the  .temper  of  the  count, 
to  truft  to  a  fudden  fit  of  fondnefs,  which 
would  wear  itfelf  out  in  a  few  months:  that 
fhe  was  neither  fo  young  nor  fo  handfome 
now,  as  before  their  feparation;  how  then 
could  fhe  flatter  herfelf,  that  he  would  like 
her  better,  when  fhe  was  really  lefs  amiable  ? 

,  That  what  (he  had  done  for  him  might  iecure 
his  efteem,  but  (he  had  received  abundant 
proof  that  his  efteem  could  but  ill  fecure  his 
love.  I  know,  faid  (he,  the  wcaknefs  of  my 
heart :  were  I  to  live  with  him  again,  I  (hould 
be  jealous  of  him,  even  though  he  did  not 
give  me  caufe  ;  and  that  would  certainly  make 
us  both  unhappy.  It  is  better  for  me  to  leave 
him  to  his  pleafures,  and  endeavour  to  fecure 

I   my  own  tranquillity,  by  retiring  from  a  world 

'   which  I  am  unfit  for. 

Polydore,  finding  it  in  vain  to  argue  with 

i   her,  and  admiring  the  greatnefs  of  her  mind, 
took  his  leave  of  the  count,  and  returned,  to 

I  BruflTels,  where  his  marriage  with  Emilia  was 

i[  confufnmated  aJmoJi  twenty  years  after  it  was 

!  contra5led. 
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Selim    to    MiRZA    at   Ifpahan, 

From  London* 

T  WENT  yeflerday  with  one  of  my  ac- 
^  quaintance  to  fee  a  friend  of  his,  who  has 
a  houfe  about  twenty  miles  from  London, 
He  had  formerly  been  a  citizen  and  tradefman, 
but  growing  rich  on  a  fudden  by  fome  lucky 
hit  in  the  more  profitable  trade  of  ftock- 
jobbing,  he  as  fuddelily  fet  up  for  a  judge  in 
architedure,  painting,  and  all  the  arts  which 
men  of  quality  would  be  thought  to  under- 
ftand,  and  built  this  houfe  as  a  fpecimen  of 
his  learning.  When  we  came  in,  though  it 
was  in  the  midil  of  winter,  we  were  carried 
into  a  room  without  a  fire-place;  and  which 
looked^  if  poflible,  flill  colder  than  xXfelt.  I 
fuppofe,  fiid  T,  X.m?>fto?2e  vault  that  we  are  in, 
is  deligned  to  be  the  burying-place  of  the 
family  :  but  I  fiiould  be  glad  to  fee  the 
rooms  in  which  they  live  ;  for  the  chillnefs 
of  thefe  walls  is  infupportable  to  a  Perfiaii 
confti  ration. 

I  fee,  faid  my  companion,  that  you  have 
710  tajle^  or  elfe  you  could  not  be  cold  in  a 
falcon  fo  beautiful  as  this. 

Before  I  had  time  to  make  him  any 
anfwer,  the  mafter  of  the  houfe  came  in; 
but,  initead  of  carrying   us  to   a  fire,  as  I 

hoped ' 
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hoped  he  would,  he  walked  us  about  all  his 
vaft  apartments,  then  down  into  the  offices 
under  ground,  and  laft  into  a  garden,  where 
a  north-eaft  wind,  that  blew  very  keen  from 
ofFa  heath  to  which  it  was  laid  open,  finilhed 
what  the  faloon  had  begun,  and  gave  me  a 
cold,  which  took  away  my  voice  in  the  very 
inftant  that  I  was  going  to  complain  of  what 
he  made  me  fufFer.  At  length  we  ended  our 
obfervations,  and  lat  down  to  dinner,  in  a 
room  where,  by  good  fortune,  the  rules  of 
architefture  allowed  us  to  be  warm  ;  but 
when  the  meat  was  ferved,  I  was  in  great 
confufion  ilot  to  know  how  to  a(k  for  any 
difh  of  all  I  faw  before  me  ;  for  it  feems  the 
gentleman  ate  in  the  French  way^  and  no- 
ting came  up  to  his  table  in  its  natural  form. 
My  uneafinefs  was  ftiil  greater,  when,  upon 
tailing  of  five  or  fix  different  compofitions,  I 
found  they  were  all  mixed  with  the  flefh  of 
hogs  *,  which  I  could  not  touch  withouC 
pollution. 

After  lofing  my  dinner  in  this  manner^  I 
was  entertained  all  the  evening  with  a  con^ 
verfation  between  the  gentleman  of  the 
houfc  and  another  man  (who^  they  told  me, 
was  an  architeft)  io  ftuifed  with  hard  words 
and  terms  of  art,  that  I  could  not  underftand 
one  part  in  five  of  it.  They  talked  much  of 
*  certain  men^    called  virtuoji^  whomj  by  the 

*  Larded, 
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near  relation  their  title  bore  to  virtue^  I  took 
at  firft  to  be  a  fetf  of  rigid  moralijis':  but, 
upon  enquiry,  I  difcovered  that  they  were  a 
company  oi fiddlers^  eunuchs^  painters^  builders^ 
gardeners  \  and,  above  all,  gentlemen  that 
had  travelled  into  Italy y  who  immediately 
came  home  perfect  virtuof^  though  they 
went  out  the  dullefl  fellows  in  the  world. 
This  order  of  men,  which  is  pretty  nu- 
merous (as  I  could  coUedl  from  the  difcourfe 
of  thefe  two  adepts  J  ^  aflume  a  fort  of  legiflative 
authority  over  the  body  of  their  countrymen : 
they  bid  one  man  pull  down  his  houfe,  and 
build  another,  which  he  can  neither  pay  for 
nor  inhabit ;  they  take  a  diilike  to  the  fur- 
niture of  a  fecond,  and  command  him  to 
change  it  for  a  different  one,  more  expenlive 
and  lefs  commodious ;  they  order  a  third  to 
go  and  languifli  at  an  opera^  when  he  had 
rather  be  hallooing  in  a  bear-garden :  it  is 
even  feared  they  will  take  upon  them  to  de- 
cide what  fort  of  woman  every  man  fhall  be 
in  love  with^  and  prefcribe  a  particular  co- 
lour of  eyes  and  hair  for  the  only  objeft  of 
imiverfal  inclination. 

I   defired  to    be    informed    whether    this 
jurifdiSiion   had   been   ancient    in   this   king- 
dom, having   met   with  no  traces  of  it  in 
hiftory  ? 

No,  faid  he,  it  is  fo  modern^  that  all  the 
laws  of  it  are  changed  once  in  every  feven 
years ;    and  that  which  before  was  the  only 

thing 
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thing  rights  becomes  at  once  a  high  crime  and 
mi/demeanor. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
kind  of  epidemical  madnefs  ;  and  I  am  afraid 
to  return  to  my  own  country,  for  fear  I 
(hould  carry  it  with  me  thither,  as  thofe 
who  have  been  in  Italy  bring  the  infection 
along  with  them  into  England, 


R  3  LET- 
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LETTER    XXXIIL 

S  E  L  I  M   to  M I  R  z  A  at  Ifpahan, 

From  London. 

^T^HERE   is  a  lady's  houfe  where  I  often 
^     pals  my  time,  though  1  have  very  httle 
intimacy  with  her ;  becaufe  it  is  really  being 
in    a  public  place,  and  making  a  vilit  to  half 
the  town.     The   fii'ft  time  I  went  thither  I 
congratulated  her  on  the  prodigious  number 
of  her   friends,  and  told  her,  that  (lie  muft 
certainly  be   poffeffed   of  rnofl:  extraordinary 
perfetlions,  to  attrad:  fuch  a  variety  of  people, 
and  pleaie  them  all  ahke. — But  I  foon  found 
that,  in  all  that  crowd  ofvilitants,  there  was 
hardly   one   who   came   thither    oil    her   ac- 
count ;    but  that  their  reafon  for  coming  was 
the  fame  as  hers  for  receiving  them,  becaufe 
they  had  nothing  elfe  to  do. 

The  Jail  time  I  was  there,  I  met  a  gentle^ 
man,  vvhofe  charafter  I  was  ft  ill  a  ftran<!er 
to,  though  1  was  very  well  acquainted  with 
his  face, 

I  want  to  know  (faid  I  to  a  lady  who  fat 
next  me)  what  is  the  merit  of  that  gentleman 
pver-againfl  us,  which  recommends  him  fo 
iTiuch  to  all  the  world  ?  It  feems  to  mc, 
that  he  does  nothing,  favs  nothin^r,  means 
nothing,  and  is  nothing  ;  yet  1  ahvays  fee 
lUni  in  good  company  !  ' 

Hie 
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His  charader,  faid  flhe,  may  be  compre- 
hended in  very  few  words — he  is  a  good- 
natured  man, 

I  am  mighty  glad  to  hear  it,  returned  I, 
for  I  want  fuch  a  man  very  much :  there  is 
a  friend  of  mine  in  great  diftrefs,  and  it  lies 
in  his  power  to  do  him  fervice. 

No,  faid  (lie,  he  is  of  too  indolent  a 
temper,  to  give  himfelf  the  trouble  of  ferving 
any  body. 

Then  what  fignifies  his  good-nature  ? 
anfvvered  I  ;  or  how  do  you  know  that  he 
has  any  ? 

During  this  dialogue  between  us,  the  reft 
of  the  company  had  turned  their  dilcourfe 
wholly  upon  feandal ;  and  few  reputations 
were  fpared  by  them,  that  were  good  enough 
to  be  thought  worth  attacking. 

The  good-natured  man  fat  filently  attentive, 
end  with  great  humanity  let  them  abufe  his 
abfent  friends  as  much  as  they  thought  fit. 

When  that  was  over,  he  began  to  enter-^ 
tain  us  with  his  forrow  for  the  death  of  a  ^ 
noble  perfon,  who,  he  faid,  had  been  his 
patron  and  benefaftor :  but,  methoyght,  he 
talked  of  it  mightily  at  Ms  eafe\  and  the 
lady,  who  had  given  me  his  chara£ler,  whifp 
pered  me,  that,  notwithftanding  his  obliga^ 
tions  and  love  to  the  deceafed^  be  was  now 
making  court  to  his  word  enemy,  as  obfe^ 
quioully  as  he  ever  had  to  hhn. 

At   that   inilant   there   came  in   a   certain 
^plonelj  who,  as  foon  as  he  law  my  gentle- 

R  ^  man, 
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man,  ran   up  to  him,    and  embracing   him 

very  tenderly.  My  dear  Jack,  faid  he,  thou 

Ihalt  be  drunk  with  me  to-night. 

.    You  know  I  have  been  ill,  faid  the  other 

gently  ;    and    drinking  does  not   agree   with 

me. 

No  matter  for  that,  rephed  the  colonel, 
you  muft  pofitively  be  drunk  before  you 
fleep ;  for  I  am  difappointed  of  my  company, 
and  will  not  be  reduced  either  to  drink  by 
myfelf,  or  to  go  to  bed  fober. 

The  good-natured  man  could  not  refift  fuch 
obliging  folicitations  :  he  kindly  agreed  to 
the  propofal ;  and  all  the  room  expreifed 
their  apprehenfions,  that  his  good-nature 
would  be  the  death  of  him  fome  time  or 
other. 


LET. 
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Selim/<?Mirza^/  Ifpahan. 

From  London, 

I  HAD,  laft  night,  fo  extraordinary  a  dream, 
and  it  made  fuch  an  impreffion  upon  my 
mind,  that  I  cannot  forbear  writing  thee  an 
account  of  it, 

I  thought  I  was  tranfported,  on  a  fudden, 

to  the  palace  of  Ifpahan.     Our  mighty  lord 

was    fitting    on   a   throne,    the   fplendor  of 

which  my  eyes  could  hardly  bear :    at  the 

foot  of  it  were  his  emirs  and  great  officers, 

all  proftrate  on  the  ground  in  adoration,  and 

expecting    their    fate    from    his   commands. 

Around  him  flood  a  multitude  of  his  guards, 

ready  to  execute  any  orders  he  fhould  give, 

land  ftriking  terror  into  the  hearts  of  all  his 

iiubjefl:s. — My  foul  was   awed  with  the  ma- 

Ijefty  of  the  fcene  ;   and  I  laid  to  myfelf,  Can 

la  king  of  England  conipare  himfelf  to  this? 

i^an  he,  whofe  authority  is  confined  within 

the   narrow  bounds   of  law,    pretend  to  an 

I  equality  with  a  monarch,  whofe  power  has 

no  limits  but  his  will  ? 

I  had  fcarce  made  this  refle£lion,  when, 
turning  my  eyes  a  fecond  time  towards  the 
throne,  inftead  of  the  fophi^  I  faw  an  eunuch 
feated  there,  who  feemed  to  govern  more 
defpotically  than  he.     The  eunuch  was   foon 

changed 
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changed  into  a  woman,  who  alfo  took  the 
tiara  and  the  fword.  To  her  fucceeded  ano- 
ther, and  then  a  third  :  but,  before  fhe  was 
well  eftabhfned  in  her  feat,  the  captain  of 
the  guards  that  ftood  around  us  marched  up 
to  the  throne,  and  feized  upon  it.  In  that 
moment  I  looked,  and  beheld  x\\t  fophi  lying 
ftranpled  on  the  floor,  with  his  mzir  and 
three  of  h\^  Julianas,  Struck  with  horror  at- 
this  fpectacle,  I  left  the  palace,  and  going 
out  into  the  city,  faw  it  abandoned  to 
the  fury  of  the  foldiers,  who  pillaged  all 
its  riches,  and  cut  the  throats  of  the  de-» 
fencelefs  inhabitants.  From  thence  I  made 
my  efcape  into  the  country,  which  was  a 
w-afte  uncultivated  defert,  where  I  found 
nothing  but  idlenefs  and  want. 

O,  faid  I,  how  much  happier  is  England, 
and  how  much  greater  are  its  kings !    Their 
throne  is  eftabliihed  upon  juft ice,  and  there-- 
fore  cannot  be  overturned.    They  are  guarded: 
by  the  affedions  of  their  people,  and  have  no: 
military  violence  to  fear.     They  are  the  moft 
to  be  honoured  of  all  princes,  becaufe  their i 
government    is    beft   framed    to   make  theif 
iubjecls  rich,  happy,  and  lafe. 


h  E  T 
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Selim    to  Mi  rz  a  at  Ilpahan. 


From  London^ 

HAD  fome  cllfcourfe  to-day  with  an 
Englifh  gentleman,  who  has  an  afFe6latioa 
of  being  thought  a  great  philofopher  :  his  pre- 
tenfions  to  it  confilt  in  nothing  elfe  but  re- 
fining away  all  the  happinefs  of  his  life.  By 
a  great  force  of  reafoning,  he  is  arrived  at  a 
XolA  diJloreri/Jj  of  himfelf^  and  as  complete  an 
indifference  to  others,  I  am  quite  weary  of 
living,  faid  he  to  me.  I  have  gone  through 
every  thing  that  bears  the  name  of  pleafure, 
and  am  abfolutelv  difrufted  with   it  all.     I 

J  o 

|iave  no  tafle  for  the  common  amufements  of 
wine,  women,  or  play,  becaufe  I  have  ex- 
perienced the  folly  of  purfuing  them ;  and  as 
for  bufinefs,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  more 
ridiculous  than  any  of  the  three.  The  buftle 
of  the  town  difturbs  my  quiet,  and  in  the 
country  1  am  dying  of  the  Ipleen.  I  believe 
I  fhali  go  with  you  into  Perfia,  only  to 
change  the  fcene  a  little ;  and  when  1  ana 
tired  of  being  there,  take  a  dofe  of  opium^ 
and  remove  to  the  other  world. 

I 
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I  hope,  Mirza,  that  thou  and  I  (liall  nei^er 
know  what  it  is  to  be  fo  wife ;  but  make 
the  beft  of  thofe  comforts  and  dehghts 
which  nature  has  kindly  beftowed  upon  us, 
and  endeavour  to  diffufe  them  as  wide  as 
poffible,  by  the  pra£lice  of  thofe  virtues  froui 
which  they  flow. 


i 
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/ 

S  :e  L  I  M    to    M I  R  z  A,   at   Ifpahan. . 

From  London, 

npHERE  is  another  gentleman  of  my 
acquaintance,  who  is  z  philofopher^  but 
of  a  fpecies  very  different  from  him  I  de- 
fcribed  to  thee  in  my  laft. 

He  is  poflbfled  of  a  confiderable  eftate, 
which  his  friends  are  as  much  matters  of  as 
he.  His  children  love  him  out  of  a  principle 
oi gratitude,  by  far  more  endearing  than  that 
of  duty  ;  and  his  fervants  confider  him  as  a 
father,  whom  it  would  be  unnatural  for  them 
not  to  obey. 

His  tenants  are  never  hurt  by  drought  or 
rain,  becaufe  the  goodnefs  of  their  lord 
makes  amends  for  the  inclemency  of  the 
iky. 

The  whole  country  looks  gay  about  his 
dwelHng,  and  you  may  trace  all  his  footfteps 
by  his  bounties. 

Is  it  not  ftrange  (I  have  often  heard  him 
fay)  that  men  fhould  be  fo  delicate  as  not 
to  bear  a  difagreeahle  pi5lure  in  their  houfes, 
and  yet  force  tY^vj  face  they  fee  about  them 
to  wear  a  cloud  of  uneafinefs  and  difcontent  ? 
Is  there  any  objeft  lo  p leafing  to  the  eye, 
as  the  fight  of  a  man  whom  you  have 
obliged ;   or  any  mufick  fo  agreeable  to  the 

*  ear. 
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ear,  as  the  voice  of  one  that  owns  you  for  his 
benefador  ? 

He  has  alfo  a  deep  fenfe  of  religion  ;  which 
is  fo  far  from  cafling  a  gloom  over  his 
mind,  that  it  is  to  /i'^/  chiefly  he  owes  his 
conftant  ferenity.  Were  there  no  reward 
(faid  he  to  me  in  our  laft  converfation)  for 
virtue  after  this  life,  a  wife  man  would 
praftife  it  for  its  own  beauty  and  reafonable- 
Befs  here:  yet  the  wifeft  man  in  that  cafe 
miight  be  unhappy  from  the  perverlity  of 
accidents  ;  but  he  who  adds  to  the  pleafures 
of  virtue  the  hopes  of  religion^  has  no  excufe 
for  linking  under  any  misfortune  ;  and,  with- 
out the  extravagance  of  philofophical  pride, 
may  always  find  a  refource  in  his  mind,  as 
much  fuperior  to  all  human  events,  as  the 
infinite  extent  of  eternity  is  beyond  the  fliort 
bounds  of  human  duration. 

Such   are   the  notions  of  this   man   con- 
cerning happinefi :    and  it   is  probable   they 
are  not  very  "wrong ;  for  he  himfelf  is  never 
out  of  humour^  nor  is  it  poffible  to  be  fo  in  \ 
his  company^. 

*  This   is  evidently  the    portrait    of   our    nob!e  Authcr'a 
Father.     See  the  Letters  in  vol.  III. 
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Se  L  I  M  /^  Mi  R  z  A  af  Ifpahan. 

From  London. 

WENT  lafl:  night  with  my  friend  to 
fee  a  lady,  v/hofe  houfe  Is  the  favourite 
refort  of  the  naoft  agreeable  people  of  both 
fexes.  The  lady  herfelf  received  me  with  a 
good  breeding,  which  I  found  was  the  re- 
fult  of  good  ienfe  :  (he  treated  me  as  a  fir  anger 
that  came  to  fee^  not  like  a  moiijler  that  came 
to  be  feen ;  and  feemed  m.ore  defirous  to 
appear  in  a  good  light  herfelf  to  me,  though 
a  Perfian,  than  to  i^t  me  in  a  ridiculous  one 
to  her  company.  The  converfation  turned 
upon  various  fubjecls,  in  all  which  fne  bore 
a  confideiable,  but  not  a  petulant  or  over- 
bearing, part  ;  and  with  modeily  (Iiewed 
herfelf  a  miftrefs  of  moft  of  the  living  lan- 
guages, and  not  unacquainted  with  antient 
and  modern  hiftory. 

The  reft  of  t!ie  company  had  their  due 
fhare  of  the  converfation,  Vv^hich  was  carried 
on  with  fpirit  and  good-manners.  One 
gentleman  m  particular  diftinguilhed  himfelf 
by  the  fuperiority  of  his  wit,  accompanied 
with  fo  much  delicacy  and  politenefs,  that 
none  who  heard  him  felt  themfelves  hurt  by 
that  pre-efji'uiencej  which  he  alone  feemed 
not  to  be  confcious  of. 

2  His 
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His  wit  was  all  founded  on  good  fenfe ;  it 
was  wit  which  a  Perfian  could  comprehend 
as  eaiily  as  an  Englifhman  :  whereas  moft 
"that  I  have  met  with  from  other  men,  who. 
are  ambitious  of  being  admired  for  that 
accomplifhment,  is  confined  not  only  to  the 
tafte  of  their  own  countrymen,  but  to  that 
of  their  own  peculiar  fett  of  friends.  When 
this  gentleman  had  entertained  us,  for  an 
hour  or  two,  with  the  jufteft  as  well  as 
liveliefl  remarks,  both  on  perfons  and  things, 
that  I  ever  heard,  he  went  away;  and  to 
comfort  us  for  lofing  him,  there  came  in  the 
man  of  great  good-nature^  whom  I  defcribed 
to  thee  in  one  of  my  former  letters. 

This  courteous  perfon^  hearing  all  of  us 
very  warm  in  praife  of  the  other"* s  wit,  joined 
in  with  us ;  but  ended  his  panegyrick,  with 
a  plain,  though  indiredl,  inlinuation,  that 
there  was  d.  faiirical  turn  in  it^  which  ren- 
dered it  very  dangerous ;  and  that  the  gentle- 
man could  not  poffibly  be  fo  w4tty,  but  at 
the  expence  of  his  good-nature. 

I  could  not  help  being  quite  angry  at  fo 
impertinent  and  ill-grounded  a  refleflion  on 
a  man  for  w^hom  I  had  conceived  a  great 
efteem  ;  and  deiired  to  know  why  he  fup- 
pofed  him  to  be  ill-natured^  only  becaufe  he 
was  not  dull.  Has  he  abufed,  faid  I,  any 
worthy  man  ?  has  he  defamed  any  woman 
of  good  chara£ler  ?  If  all  the  edge  of  his  wit 
is  turned  on  thofe  who  are  juftly  the  obje6ls 
of   ridicule,    his   wit    is    as   great  a   benefit 

to 
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to  private  life^  as  the  fword  of  the  magiftrate 
is  to  the  public'k. 

My  gentJeman,  fearing  to  be  drawn  into 
a  dilpute,  which  he  could  not  carry  oix 
without  expofing  the  fecret  envy  of  his  heart, 
changed  the  difeourfe  :  and  for  the  reft  of  his 
ftay  among  us,  which  was  not  very  long, 
kept  a  moll  ftrift  filence;  and  gave  no  other 
indications  of  life,  but  that  of  laughing 
whenever  any  body  laughed,  and  nods  and 
geftures  of  approbation  to  v*^hoever  fpoke. 

The  moment  he  was  gone,  I  told  my 
friend,  that  I  did  not  much  wonder  to  fee 
that  gentleman  in  mixed  company^  where  it 
was  enough  that  he  gave  no  offence  ;  but 
that,  in  a  felect  fociety  as  this  was,  he 
fhould  be  received  only  from  a  general 
norion  of  his  good- nature^  which  was  fup- 
ported  by  no  one  adion  of  his  life,  feemed 
to  me  entirely  unaccountable :  for,  even 
allowing  his  pretenfions  to  that  title,  I  was 
fiirprized  that  fuch  a  charafter  (hould  be  fo 
fcarce^  as  to  make  it  fo  very  valuable. 

I  can  ealily  conceive,  continued  I,  that  the 
notorious  reverfe  of  that  virtue  would  be  a 
good  reafon  to  turn  a  man  out  of  company  ; 
but  I  cannot  think,  that  the  poffeffion  of 
that  virtue,  deftitute  of  all  others,  is  a  reafon 
for  letting  him  into  it. 

If  you  will  keep  my  fecret,  replied  my 
friend,  I  will  tell  you  the  whole  truth  ;  but 
if  you    difcover    me,    I  Ihall   pafs    for   ///- 

Vol.  L  S  natured 
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nafured  myfelf.     You  muft  know  then,  that 
there  are  about  this  town  ten  thoufand  fuch 
fellows    as    this,  who,    without   a  grain    of 
feufe  or  merit,  make  their  way  by  recipro- 
cally   complimenting   one    another.       Their 
numbers   make   them  formidable,   efpecially 
fupported  as  they  are  by  the  fair  fex.     They 
fneak  into  good  company  like  dogs  after  fom.e 
man  of  fenfe,  whom  they  feem  to  belong  to ; 
where  they  neither  bark  nor  bitCj  but  cringe 
and  fatvn:    fo  that  neither  good-manners  nor 
humanity  will   allow  one  to  kick  them  out, 
till  at  laft  they  acquire  a  fort  oi  right  by  fuf- 
ferance.     They  preferve  their  chara6ler,   by 
having   no    will    of   their    own,    which    in 
reality  is  owing  to  their  having  no  diftinguifli- 
ing  judgement.     They  are   all   poffeffed  of 
fome  degree  of  cunning  ;    and  their  paffions 
are  too  low  and  dull  to  break  in  upon  it,  or 
hurry  them  into  the  indifcretions  of  men  of 
parts,     Beiides,  they  know  that  they  are  in 
a  conftant  ftate  of  probation,  where  the  leaft 
tranfgreffion   damns    them:    they   carry    no 
compenfatlon  about  them ;    for  a6iive  faults 
will   not  be   borne,  where  there  are  at  heft 
but  negative  virtues.     The  fmall  number  of 
people  of  fenfe  are  forced  to  fubmit,  in  this 
as  in  many  other  filly  cuftoms,  to  a  tyran- 
nical majority  ;    and  lavilh    undefervedly  the 
valuable   charafter   of  good-nature,  to  avoid  i 
being    as  unjuftly  branded   with  that  of   ill- 
nature  themielves, 

Migl-it  I 
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Might  not  another  reafon  be  given  for  It  ? 
anfwered  I.  Are  not  vanity  d.n^felf-love  the 
great  caufes  of  not  only  the  toleration,  but 
the  privileges,  thefe  people  enjoy  ?  and  does 
not  fecurity  from  cenfure,*  certainty  of  ap-^ 
plaufe,  or  the  difcovery  of  an  eminent  fupe- 
riority,  prevail  with  thofe  of  the  beft  parts 
to  really  like,  what  they  only  pretend  to 
fufFer,  the  converfation  of  thofe  of  the  worft  ? 
Very  poffibly,  replied  my  friend :  at  leaft  the 
vanity  of  the  wifeft  is  certainly  the  comfort 
of  the  weakeft  ;  and  feems  to  be  given  as  an 
allay  to  fuperior  underftandings,  like  cares  to 
fiipcrior  ftations,  to  preferve  a  certain  degree 
of  equality,  that  Providence  intended  among 
mankind. 


L  E  T- 
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LETTER    XXXVIII. 

if 

Selim  to  MiRZA  at  Ilpahan, 

From  LondoHc 

IH  A  D  yefterday  the  pleafure  of  a  fpeftacle^ 
than  which  nothing  is  more  ftriking  to  a 
foreigner,  becaufe  he  can  have  a  right  idea 
of  it  no  where  elite :  I  faw  the  three  eftates 
of    the   kingdom    affembled    in   parhament* 
The  king  was  on  his  throne  in  all  his  ma- 
jcfty  ;  around  him  fat  the  peers  in  their  dif- 
ferent robes ;  at  the  bar  ftood  the  fpeaker  of 
the  commons,  attended  by  the  houfe.     Ac« 
cuftomed  as  I  am  to  the  fublime  court  of  our 
great  emperor,  I  beheld  this  fcene  with  much 
more  reverence :  but  it  was  reverence  mixed 
with  love.     Now,  and  never  till  now,  did  I 
fee  a  true  image  of  civil  government^  the  fup- 
port   and  perfeQion  of  human   fociety. 
tyrant's  court  is  no  more  worthy  to  be  corn- 
pared  with  this  aflembly,  than  a  lion*s  ded 
with  a  temple.     Here  fuch  laws  as,    aftej 
mature  and  free  deliberation,  have  obtainecl 
the  concurrence  of  the  nobles  and  commons\\ 
receive  the  royal  ajfent ;  nor  can  any  bind  thej 
people,    which    have    not  the   authority  o^j 
that  triple  fandlion,     A  gentleman  who  camn 
with  me  made  me  obferve,  that  when  th< 
commons  fent  up  the  fubfidies  granted  to  th(| 
king,  he  thanked  them  for  them,  as  an  aci 
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knowledgement  that  he  had  no  power  to 
raife  them  without  their  confent.  Anciently, 
added  he,  fupplies  of  money  and  redrefs  of 
grievances  went  together;  but  fuch  is  the 
prefent  happinefs  of  our  condition,  that  we 
have  more  money  than  ever  to  beftow,  and  no 
grievances  at  all  to  be  redreffed. 

I  have  heard,  faid  I,  that  when  thefe  gifts 
are  moft  liberal,  they  have  a  natural  tendency, 
like  plentiful  exhalations  drawn  from  the 
earth,  to  fall  again  upon  the  place  from 
whence  they  came. 

He  was  going  to  anfwer  me,  when  the 
houfe  rofe,  and  put  an  end  to  my  enquiries. 


S3  LET- 
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LETTER    XXXIX. 

Selim/^Mirza^/  Ifpahan. 

From  London. 

'T^HIS  morning  I  received  a  vifit  from  the 
•*^  gentleman,  under  whofe  conduft  I  had 
been  at  the  houfe  of  lords.  After  forae  ge- 
neral difcourfe  upon  that  fubjeft,  he  alked  me 
what  I  thought  of  their  nobility? 

I  am  too  great  a  flranger,  anfwered  I,  to 
have  formed  a  right  opinion  of  what  they 
are;  but,  if  you  pleafe,  I  will  tell  you  freely 
what,  I  think,  they  fhould  be. 

An  Englifh  nobleman  fhould  bea  ftrenuaus 
aflertor  of  the  privileges  of  the  people,  be- 
caufe  he  is  perpetually  entrufted  with  the 
care  of  them  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  defirous 
to  preferve  the  juft  rights  of  the  crown,  be- 
caufe  it  is  the  lource  from  which  his  honour 
is  derived. 

He  (hould  have  an  eftate  that  might  fet 
him  above  dependance ;  and  employ  the  fu- 
perfluities,  if  fuch  there  were,  not  in  im- 
proving luxury,  but  in  extending  charity. 

He  fhould  make  his  dignity  eafy  to  his 
inferiors,  by  the  modefty  and  fimplicity 
of  his  behaviour;  nor  ever  think  himfelf 
too  great  for  the  loweft  offices  of  friendfhip 
^nd  humanity, 

^  He 
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He  Ihould  claim  no  ■brlvlleffe  that  mipht 
exempt  him  from  the  ftrifteft  rules  of  juftice  ; 
and  afford  his  protediiouj  not  to  men  obnoxious 
to  the  law,  but  to  every  modeft  virtue  and 
ufeful  art. 

The  charailer  you  have  drawn,  replied 
my  friend,  though  it  be  rare,  yet  Is  not  imagi^ 
nary  :  fome  there  are  to  whom  ftill  it  may 
belong;  and  it  eminently  exifts  in  a  young 
nobleman,  grandfon  and  heir  to  a  late  illuf- 
trious  commander  *,  whofe  name,  even  in 
Perfia,  is  not  unhiown. 


*  Duke  of  Marlborough* 
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L  E  T  T  E  R    XL, 

S  E  L  I  M  to  M  I  R  z  A  at  Ifpahan. 

From  London, 

TT^  H  E  EngGfh  are  blefl  with  fome  privi* 
■*•  leges,  which  no  other  nation  now  in 
the  world  enjoys  in  fo  high  a  degree.  One 
is,  that  they  cannot  be  long  deprived  of  their 
liberty  upon  fufpicion  of  any  crime,  not 
even  of  treafon  itfelf,  without  being  brought 
to  a  trial :  another  is,  that  they  cannot  be 
iorturedj  either  to  force  a  confeffion  of  what 
is  laid  to  their  charge,  or  a  difcovery  of  their 
accompHces.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing,  that 
even  in  many  free  ftates,  thefe  two  elTential 
rights  of  human  nature  have  not  been  fe- 
cured :  for  can  any  thing  be  more  repugnant 
to  natural  juftice,  than  to  punifh  without 
proof  of  a  crime  ?  or  is  there  a  greater  punifli- 
ment  than  long  imprifonment  and  the  inflic- 
tion of  violent  pain,  either  of  which  is  worfe 
than  death  to  an  innocent  man?  From  both 
thefe  evils  the  Englifli  are  guarded  by  their  ex- 
cellent laws;  which  have  alio  provided,  that 
none  fliall  undergo  the  vexation  and  Ihame  of  a 
trial  in  a  criminal  caufe  without  the  conlent  of 
twelve  of  their  countrymen,  who  are  called 
the  grand  jury  ',  nor  can  fentence  be  paft  upon 
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fhem,  but  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  twelve 
more  of  their  equals,  with  as  (trong  provi- 
fions  (in  trials  for  treafon  efpecially)  againft 
any  influence  of  fsar  or  corruption,  as  human 
laws  are  able  to  frame.  To  thefe  glorious 
privileges  is  added  the  right  of  being  taxed 
by  none  but  their  reprefentatives,  of  advifing 
the  king  in  a  parliamentary  manner  upon  all 
matters  of  government,  of  enquiring  into  the 
conduft  of  minifters,  of  arraigning  the  guilty, 
and  taking  them  out  of  the  {helter  of  the 
throne,  liberty  of  fpeech  in  parliament,  and 
liberty  of  writing  and  publiftiing  with  all  de- 
cent freedom  what  every  man  thinks  upon 
publick  affairs. 

When  I  confider  all  thefe  advantages,  and 
reflefl:  on  the  ftate  I  am  in  when  in  my 
own  country,  expofed  upon  the  lightefl: 
fufpicion  to  be  (hut  up  in  a  prifon,  to  be 
tortured  there,  and,  if  ever  brought  out 
from  thence,  to  be  tried  by  a  partial  judge, 
poffibly  by  my  accufer  himfelf,  to  have  my 
eftate  taken  from  me  at  the  emperor's  plea- 
fure,  having  no  means  of  redrefs  againft  him 
or  his  minifters,  and  deprived  of  the  povs/er 
even  to  complain  ;  when  I  reflefl:  on  ail  this, 
I  cannot  but  look  upon  the  loweft  iubjed  of 
England  with  envy,  and  with  refpedt,  as  I 
Ihouid  on  a  being  of  an  order  fuperior  to 
mine. 

But, 
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But,  on  the  other  hand,  were  there  an 
Enghfhman  wicked  and  foohfh  enough,  to 
give  up  the  leafl:  of  theie  rights  for  any 
temptation  of  fortune  or  power,  I  fhould 
look  down  upon  him,  however  exahed 
by  titles  or  wealth,  with  more  contempt 
than  upon  the  lovv^eft  (lave  in.  my  feraglio : 
for,  if  unwilling  Jlavery  be  the-  worft  of  rcnS' 
foi'iuuGSy  voluntary  Jirvitude  is  the  baftft  of 
crimes. 


L  E  T 
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LETTER    XLL 

Selim    to   MiRZA    at   Ifpahan. 

From  London. 

A  B  O  U  T  a  fortnight  ago,  I  went,  In  com- 
"^  ^  pany  with  one  of  my  acquaintance,  to  fee 
a  place  in  this  city,  called  the  Exchange^  which 
is  the  general  rendezvous  of  all  the  mer- 
chants, not  only  of  England,  but  the  whole 
trading  world.  I  never  yet  came  into  an 
ajjembly  with  fo  much  refpeft  as  into  this. 
Thefe,  fiud  I  to  my  friend,  are  the  moft  ufe» 
fulj  and  therefore  the  moft  honourable,  of 
mankind.  They  are  met  here,  to  carry  on 
the  common  happinefs;  their  gains  are  the 
advantage  of  the  publick;  and  their  labour 
makes  the  eafe  of  human  life. 

I  had  fcarce  fpoke  thefe  words,  when  he 
carried  me  out  into  a  neighbouring  alley ^  where 
I  alfo  faw  fome  bufy  faces,  but  which  looked, 
met  bought,  very  different  from  the  others. 
Thefe,  laid  he,  are  a  fort  of  traders^  whofe 
whole  bulinefs  is  confined  vv^ithin  the  com- 
pafs  of  this  alley_^  where  they  create  a  kind 
of  ebb  and  flow,  which  they  know  how  to 
turn  to  good  account ;  but  which  is  deftruc- 
tive  to  all  trade,  except  their  own.  Nay, 
they  have  fometimes  raifed  fuch  violent  te?n- 
f  efts  here,  that  half  the  wealth  of  the  nation 
has  been  funk  by  it. 
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They  are  then  a  fort  of  magicians^  an- 
fwered  I. 

A  moA  diabolical  one  truly  y  replied  he;  and 
what  is  moft  wonderful,  i^e  makers  of  the 
art  have  the  fecret  to  render  themfelves  invi-^ 
Jible,  Though  they  are  always  virtually  pre^ 
Jent  here^  they  never  appear  to  vulgar  eyes : 
but  fome  of  their  imps  are  frequently  dif- 
covered,  and  by  their  motions  the  Ikilful  in 
this  traffick  fleer  their  courfe,  and  regulate 
the'r  ventures. 

While  he  was  faying  this  to  me,  there 
came  up  to  us  an  ill-looked  fellow,  and  alked 
if  we  had  z.ny  Jiock  to  fell. 

My  friend  whifpered  me  in  the  ear,  that 
this  was  an  imp. —  I  ftarted;  called  on  Ma- 
homet to  proteft  me,  and  made  the  beft  of 
my  way  out  of  the  alley. 


L  E  T. 
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LETTER    XLII. 
S  E  L  I  M    to   M I  R  z  A   at   Ifpahan, 

From  London. 

THAT  Abdallah,  whom  I  mentioned  In 
a  former  letter,  is  gone  from  England ; 
thou  wilt  be  affefted  with  the  virtue  of  the 
man,  when  I  tell  thee  the  caufe  of  his  de- 
parture. He  fent  laft  week  to  defire  I  would 
come  to  him.  I  came,  and  found  him  op- 
preffed  with  the  deepeft  forrow.  Ah,  Se-^ 
lim!  faid  he  to  me,  I  muft  leave  thee;  I 
muft  go,  and  difcharge  my  duty  to  the  beft 
of  fathers :  I  muft  give  my  all  for  him  to 
whom  I  owe  it.  At  thcfe  words,  he  put  a 
letter  into  my  hand,  which  he  had  juft  re- 
ceived the  day  before;  I  found  by  it,  that  his 
father,  who  was  a  merchant,  in  a  voyage 
from  Grand  Cairo  to  Aleppo,  was  taken  by  a 
cruizer  of  the  ifle  of  Malta,  and,  being  un- 
able himfelf  to  pay  his  ranfom,  had  writtea 
to  his  fon  to  do  it  for  him.  Thou  knoweft, 
faid  he  to  me,  that  I  am  not  rich :  to  raiie 
the  fum  demanded  for  my  father's  liberty, 
I  muft  fell  all  my  effefts,  and  leave  myfelf 
without  the  means  of  a  fubfiftence,  except 
what  my  labour  can  procure  me.  But  my 
own  diftrefs  is  not  what  concerns  me  moft : 
tloe  fear  of  poverty  cannot  fright  me  from 
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my  duty ;  I  only  grieve  for  the  fate  of  my 
poor  wife,  whom  the  ruin  of  my  fortune 
will  expofe  to  indigence  and  fliame.  It  is 
for  her  fake  that  I  have  fent  for  you  :  and  I 
conjure  you  by  all  our  friendfliip,  by  the 
prophet,  and  the  God  whom  we  adore,  not 
to  refufe  me  the  firft  favour  I  ever  afked. — 
When  he  had  faid  this,  he  opened  the  door 
of  another  room,  where  I  faw  a  beautiful 
woman  in  the  Turkifh  habit,  who,  with  a 
modefty  pecuhar  to  our  Eaftern  ladies,  en- 
deavoured to  conceal  herfelf  from  my  re- 
gards. Come  hither,  Zelis,  fiid  my  friend, 
and  fee  the  man  whom  I  have  chofen  to  pro- 
teft  you  :  fee  him  who  muft  fhortiy  be  your 
hufband,  in  the  room  of  the  unfortunate 
Abdallah. 

Then,  turning  to  me,  and  weeping  bit- 
terly. This,  cried  he,  O  Selim,  is  the  grace 
for  which  I  am  a  fuppliant:  permit  me 
to  give  her  to  a  man,  who  I  know  will 
ufe  her  well.  I  am  refolved  to  divorce 
her  this  very  inftant,  according  to  the 
power  allowed  me  by  our  law,  if  you  will 
confent  to  take  her  for  your  wife ;  nor 
could  the  fophi  himfelf  make  you  a  prefent 
of  greater  value.  If  the  charms  of  her 
perfon  are  not  fufficient  to  recommend  her  to 
you,  know  that  her  mind  is  fcill  fairer,  and 
more  accomplifhed.  I  brought  her  with  me 
into  England  three  years  ago;  in  all  which 
time,  {he  has  hardly  ftirred  out  of  my 
houfe,  nor  defircd   anv  company  but  mrne; 

It 
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It  IS  impoffible  to  be   happier  with  a  wife, 
;  than  I  have  been  with  her:  nothing  fliould 
i  ever  have  prevailed  on  me  to  part  with  her, 
I  but  the  defire  to  feparate  her  from   my  mis- 
1  fortunes,    and  to  procure  her  a  maintenance 
agreeable  to  her  birth  and  merit,   which  I 
am  no  longer  able  to  provide  for  her  myfelf. 
He   had    fcarce    ended,    when    the    lady, 
i  taking    her    hair,    and   beating   the    whiteft 
breaft  I  ever  faw,  implored  him  not  to  think 
of    a  feparation,  more  painful    to  her  than 
any  mifery  that  poverty  could  reduc(^  her  to. 
After   many  paffionate  expreffions  of  her 
love,  (lie  declared,  that  flie  would  accompany 
him  to  Malta,  and  beg  her  bread  Vv^ith  him 
afterwards,  if  it  was  neceflary,  rather  than 
flay    behind    in    the    mod    affluent    condi- 
tion.    But  he  pofitively  refufed  to  let  her  gc  ; 
and  infifted   upon  giving  her  to  me,  as  the 
only  expedient  to  make  him  eafy.     To  carry  ^ 
her  with  me,  faid  he,  would  be  expofing  her 
to  fuch  dangers  and  wants,  as  I  cannot  endure 
even   to   think  of.     But  lefs  can  I  bear  the 
thought  of  leaving   her  here,  in  a  nation  of 
infidels,  among   vvomen  ivho  have  given  up 
modejly^  and  men  who  profefs  /<?  make  war 
upon  it  wherever  it  is  to   be   found.     Your 
houfe  is  the  only  afylum  to  which  her  virtue 
can  fafely  retire.     As  your  wife,  fhe  will  be 
protedled  from  any  infult,  even  in  this  land 
oj  Ucentioufnefs,     To  thefe  words  of  Abdal= 
lah,  Zelis  replied  with  many  arguments y  but 
with  more  tears,     I  continued  fome  time  a 
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filent  witnjpfs  of  this  extraordinary  difpute  5 
but,  at  laft,  feeing  him  determined  to  divorce 
her,  I  told  him,  I  would  accept  her  as  a 
treafure  committed  to  my  hands,  not  for  my 
own  ufe,  but  to  kcure  it  for  my  friend :  that 
Ihe  fhould  remain  with  me  under  the  cha- 
rafter  of  my  wife,  but  I  would  always  be  a 
ftranger  to  her  bed  ;  and  if,  at  his  return,  he 
found  himfelf  in  circumftances  fuflcient  to 
maintain  her,  I  would  reftore  her  back  again 
to  him  untouched :  or,  in  cafe  they  (hould 
mutually  defire  it,  carry  her  with  me  to  my 
feraglio  in  the  Eaft.  They  were  both  much 
comforted  with  this  aflbrance ;  and  Zelis 
confented  to  ftay  with  me,  fince  Abdallah 
commanded  it.  The  poor  man  embarked  for 
^  Malta  the  following  week,  with  his  whole 
fortune  on  board  for  his  father's  ranfom;  and 
left  me  fo  touched  with  his  filial  piety,  that 
i  made  an  offer  to  pay  part  of  it  myfelf :  but 
he  told  me,  I  had  done  enough  for  him,  in 
taking  care  of  what  was  deareft  to  him  upon 
earth,  ,>and  refufed  any  further  fuccour  from 
me. 

N.  B.    This  Story   is  refumed^    in    Letter 
LXXVI. 
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Selim  to  MiRZA  at  lipahaii. 

From  London, 

Lately  fell  into  difcourfe  with  an  Englifh- 
mau,  who  has  well  examined  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  his  country.  I  begged  him  to  tell  me^ 
what  he  thought  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  it. 
Two  principal  evils,  anfwered  he,  are  making 
way  for  arbitrary  power,  if  the  court  fhould 
ever  be  inclined  to  take  advantage  of  them, 
vi%,  the  abufe  of  our  wealth,  and  the  abufe 
of  our  eloquence.  The  laft  is,  if  poffible, 
more  mifchievous  than  the  firft ;  for  it  feduces 
thofe  whom  money  could  not  corrupt.  It  is 
the  mod  pernicious  of  all  our  refinements, 
and  the  moft  to  be  dreaded  in  a  free  country. 
To  Ipeak  truth,  is  the  privilege  of  a  free^ 
man ;  to  do  it  roundly  and  plainly,  is  his 
glory.  Thus  it  was  that  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans debated  every  thing  that  concerned  the 
commonwealth,  at  a  time  when  they  beft 
knew  how  to  govern,  before  Greece  had 
infected  them  with  rhetorick :  as  nothing 
was  propounded  to  them  with  difguife,  they 
eafily  judged  what  was  moft  for  their  honour 
and  intereft.  But  the  thing  called  eloquence 
here  is  of  another  kind.  It  is  lefs  the  talent 
of  enforcing  truth,  than  of  impofing  falfe^ 
Jiood  ;  it  does  not  depend  on  a  true  know- 
YoL.  L  T  ledp'o 
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ledge  of  the  matter  in  debate,  for  generally 
it  aims  at  nothing  more  than  a  fpecious  ap- 
pearance :  nor  is  wifdom  a  neceflary  quality 
in  the  CGiiipofition  of  an  orator ;  he  can  do 
without  it  very  well,  provided  he  has  the 
happy  facihty  of  difcourfmg  fmoothly,  and 
afferting  boldly.  I  own  to  thee,  Mirza,  thi^ 
account  far  prized  me ;  we  have  no  know- 
ledge in  the  Eaft  of  fuch  an  eloquence  as 
this  man  defcribed  :  it  is  our  cuftom  to  fpeak 
naturally  and  pertinently,  without  ever  ima~ 
gining  that  Miere  was  an  art  in  it,  or  that  it  was 
poiiibie  to  talk  finely  upon  a  fubje£l  which 
we  do  not  underftand. 

Pray,  Sir,  faid  1,  when  thefe  orators  yoq 
tell  me  of  have  been  caught  tw^o  or  three 
times  in  a  lie,  do  not  you   treat  them  with 
the  utmoil:  contempt?    Quite   the  contrary, 
anfwered  he:  the  whole  merit  and  pride  of 
their  profellion  is  to  deceive :  they  are  to  lay 
falle   colours   upon  every    thing;    and    the 
greater  the  Impofition    is,  the  greater   theit?  • 
reputation.    The  orator  w^lo  can  only  perfuade  : 
us  to  a£l  againft  fome  of  our  leflbr  interefts, , 
is  but  a  gefJius  of  x\iQjecond  rate  ;  but  he  whQ  i 
can  compel  us  by  his  eloquence  to  violate  the ' 
moll:  Ciiential,  is  an  dhle  man  indeed^  and  will 
certainly  rif  very  high,     \  luppofe^  it  may 
be  your  cullom  in   Perfia  to  beitow  employe 
ments  on  fuch  perfons  as  have  particularly 
qualified  themfclves  for  them  :  you  put  tha 
care  cf  the    army   and  the  marine  into  thtJ 
hands  of  foldlers  and  feamen  ;  you  make  oii^ 

mar| 
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man  fecretary  of  ftate,  becaufe  he  has  been 
bred  in  foreign  courts,  and  underftands  the 
interefts  of  your  neighbouring  princes;    to 
another  you  truft  the  revenue,  becaufe  he  is 
fkilful  in  (Economy,  and  has  proved  himfelf 
above  the   temptation  of  embezzling  what 
paffes   through  his  hands.     Yes,  replied  I, 
this  is  furely  the  right  method,  and!  conclude 
it    muft  be   yours.      No,    faid  he,  we   are 
above    thofe    vulgar  prejudices;    fueh  qua* 
lifications  are  not  requifite  among  us :  to  be 
fit  for   any  or  all  of  thefe  pofts,  one  muft 
be  a  good  fpeaker  In  parliament.     How !  faid  I, 
becaufe  I  make  a  fine  harangue  upon  a  treaty 
of  peace,  am  I  therefore  fit  to  fuperintend  an 
army?  We  think  fo,  anfwered  he.    And  if  I 
can  plaufibly  defend  a  minifter  of  ftate  fron^i 
a   reafonable    charge    brought    againft  him^ 
have  I  thereby  a  title  to  be  taken  into  the  ad- 
ixiiniftration  r  Beyond  difpute,  in  this  country, 
anfwered  he.     Why  then,  by  Mahomet,  faid 
I,  your  government  may  well  be  fick.  What 
a   diftempered   body    muft  that   be,    whofe 
members   are  fo  monftroufly   out   of  joint,  - 
that  there  is  no  one  part  in  its  proper  place ! 
If  my  tongue  fliould   undertake  to   do  the 
office  of  my  head   and  arms,  the  abfurdity 
and  the  impotency  would  be  juft  the  fame, 

Yet  thus,  faid  he,  we  go  on,  lamely 
enough,  I  muft  confefs  ;  but  ftill  admiring 
our  own  wife  policy,  and  laughing  at  the  reit 
of  the  world, 

T  ^  You 
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You  may  laugh,  replied  I,  as  you  think 
fit ;  but,  if  the  fultan,  my  mafter,  had  among 
his  counfellprs  fuch  an  orator  as  you  defcribe, 
a  fellow  that  would  prate  away  truth,  equity, 
and  common  fenfe ;  by  the  tomb  of  our  holy 
prophet,  he  woqld  make  a  mute  of  him, 
and  fet  him  to  watch  over  the  Jeraglio  inftead 
of  xSxtJIate. 

At  thefe  words  I  was  obliged  to  take  my 
leave,  and  our  difcourf^  was  brake  off  till 
another  meeting. 


LET- 
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Selim  /<?Mirza  at  Ifpahan. 

From  LondoHo 

npHE  next  day   I  faw  my  friend  agairi, 
^     and  he  refumed  the  fubjedl  of  eldquencco 
You  cannot  imagine,  faid  he  to  me,  of  what 
fatal  confequence  this  art  of  haranguing  has 
been  to  all  free  ftates.    Good  laws  have  httw 
eftabliftied  by  wife  men,  who  were  far  from 
being    eloquent  %    and   eloquent  men^    who 
Were  far  from  being  wife,   have  every  where 
deftroyed   or   corrupted  them.       Look  into 
hiftory,  you  will  findj  that  the  fame  period 
which    carried  eloquence   to   its   perfedion^ 
was  almoft  always  mortal  to  liberty.     Th^ 
republicks  of  Greece,  and  that  of  Rome,  did 
Hot  fee  their  moft  celebrated  orators,  till  the 
very    moment  that  their  conftitutions  were 
overturned.     And  how,  indeed,  {hould  it  be 
otherwife?  When  once  it  becomes  a  fafhiori 
to  advance  men   to  dignity  and  power,  not 
for  the  good  council  that  they  give,  but  for 
an  agreeable  manner  of  recommending  bad 
ones,   it  is  impoffible  that  a  government  io 
adminiftered  can  long  fubfift.     Is  any  thing 
complained  of  as  amifs  ?  Inftead  of  redrefs^ 
they  give  you  an  oration.     Have  you   pro- 
poied  a  good  and  needful  law?  In  exchange 
for  thatf  you  receive  an  oration.     Has  your 
natural    reafon    determined   you   upon    any* 

T  3  point? 
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point?  Up  gets  an  orator,  and  fo  confounds 
you,  that  you  are  no  longer  able  to  reafon  at 
ftlL     Is  any  right  meafure  to  be  obftruded,  or 
wrong  one  to  be  advanced?  There  is  an  orator 
ahvays   ready;  and    it    is    mod  charmingly 
performed,  to  the  delight  of  all  the  hearers. 
.   I  do  not  know,  faid  I,  what  pleafure  you 
may  find  in  being  deceived;  but  I  dare  fay, 
Ihould  thefe  gentlemen  undertake  to  inilrud: 
^  a  merchant  in  his  bufinefs,  or  a  farmer  in  his 
work,  without  underftanding  either  trade  oir 
hufbandry,  they  would  only  be  laughed  at  for 
their  pains ;  and  yet,  when  they  attempt  to  per-  \ 
fuade  a  nation  to  commit  a  thoufand  ienfekfs 
faults,  they  are  liftened   to  with  great  at- 
tention,   and   come  off  with  abundance  of 
applaufe.     But   for  my  part,  I   think   they 
deferve   nothing   but  hatred   and  contempt, 
for  daring  to  play  with  fuch  facred  things 
as  truth,  juftice,  and   publick  good,    in  fo 
wanton  and  diffolute  a  manner. 

Moft  certainly,  anfwered  he,  they  are 
very  dangerous  to  all  fociety.  For  what  is  it 
that  they  profefs?  do  not  they  make  it 
their  boaft,  that  they  have  the  power  to  footh 
or  inflame ;  that  is,  in  proper  terms,  to 
make  us  partial,  or  to  make  us  mad?  are 
either  of  thefe  tempers  of  the  mind  agreeable 
to  the  duty  of  a  judge,  or  of  a  counfellor  of 
ftate?  I  maintain  that  it  would  be  juft  as 
'  proper  for  us  to  decide  a  queftion  of  right  or 
wrong,  after  a  debauch  of  wine,  or  a  dofe  of 
opium,  as  after  being  heated  pr  cooled,  to 

the 
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the  degree  we  often  are,  by  the  addrefs  of  one 
ofthefe  Ikilful  fpeakers. 

Wifely  was  it  done  by  the  Venetians,  to 
banifh  a  member  of  their  fenate  (as  I  have, 
read  they  did)  only  becaufe  they  thought  he 
had  too  much  eloquence,  and  gairiCd  too  great 
an  afcendant  in  their  councils  by  that  be- 
witching talent.  Without  fuch  a  caution, 
there  is  no  fafety  ;  for  we  are  led,  when  we 
fancy  that  we  aft  moft  freely;  and  the  man 
who  can  mafterour  afFeftlons,  will  have  but 
little  trouble  w^ith  our  reafon.- — But,  to  (hew 
you  the  power  of  oratory,  in  its  ilrongeft 
light,  let  us  fee  what  it  does  with  religion: 
in  itfelf  it  is  fimple  and  beneficent,  full  of 
charity  and  humility;  and  yet,  let  an  eloquent 
Jefuit  get  up  into  a  pulpit,  what  monflrous 
fyftems  will  he  draw  out  of  it!  what  pride, 
what  tyranny,  will  he  make  It  authorize ! 
how  much  rancour  and  malignity  will  he  graft 
upon  it !  If  then  the  laws  of  God  may  be 
thus  corrupted  by  the  taint  of  eloquence,  do 
w^e  wonder  thnt  the  laws  of  men  cannot 
efcape  ?  No,  faid  I,  no  mifchiefs  are  to  be 
wondered  at,  where  the  realon  of  mankind  i« 
fo  abufed. 


T  4  LET 
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LETTER    XLV. 

Selim  to  MiRzA  at  Ifaphan. 

From  London. 

^TpHE  converfation  I  repeated  to  thee  in 

^     my  laft  letter  was  heard  by  a  gentlemaa  m 
that  fat  near  us,  who,  I  have  been  told,  has 
found  his  account  fo  much  in  eloquence,  as  | 
to  be  interefted  in  the  defence  of  it:  accord- 
ingly, he  attacked  my  friend,  and  told  him> 
he   was    afraid    he    had  forgot  his  hiilory,  ^ 
or  he  would  have   recolleded  that  Demof* 
thenes  and  Cicefd^  the  two  greateft  orators 
that  evxr  were,  employed  their  rhetorick  in 
the  fervice  of  their  country.     I  might,  per- 
haps, anfwered  he,  make  fome  objedlions  to 
the  integrity  of  both;  but^  allowing  what  you 
fay,  it  amounts   to  no  more  than  this,  that 
eloquence  may  be  of  fervice  to  mankind  in 
the  poifeffion  of  very  good  men ;  and  fo  may 
arbitrary  power,  of  the  greateft  fervice:   but 
yet  we  fay  in  England,  that  it  is  wifer  not  to 
truft  to   it  5  becaufe,  as  it  is  generally  rna* 
naged,  it  becomes  a  moft  grievous  oppreffion. 
And,  I  am  fure,  I  can   (hew  you  in  hiftory 
as  many  orators  that  have  abufed  their  elo- 
quence, as  kings  that  have  abufed  their  au- 
thority :  for,  befides  the  wickednefs  common 
to  huroan  nature,  the  vanity  of  making  a  bad 
4  caufe 
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cau{e  appear  a  good  one  is  in  itfelf  a  dangerous 

temptation.     When  a  man  fees  he  is  able  to 

I  impofe  upon  the  judgements  of  others,  he 

I  muft  be  a  very  honeft  and  very  modeft  one, 

j  indeed,  if  he  never  does  it  wrongfully.  Alas, 

I  Sir,  returned  his  antagonift,  the  generality  of 

j  men  are  too  weak  to  bear  truth !  they  muft 

be  cheated  into  happinefs. — I  am  fure  they 

are  often  cheated  out  of  it^  replied  my  friend  : 

nor  can  I  wholly  agree  to  your  propoiition  in 

the  fenfe  you  underftand  it.     It  may  be  ne- 

ceflary  for  the  government  of  mankind,  not 

to  tell  them  the  whole  truth :  fomething  may 

be  proper  to  be, hid  behind  the  veil  of  policy; 

but  it  is  feldom  neceffary  to  tell  them  lies. 

ThtiQ  pious  frauds  are  the  inventions  of  very 
impious  men ;  they  are  the  tricks  of  thofe  who 
make  the  publick  good  a  pretence  for  ferving 
their  private  vices.  Let  us  confider  how 
mankind  w^as  governed  in  thofe  ages  and 
ftates,  where  they  are  know'n  to  have  been 
the  happieft.  How  v/as  it  in  Athens,  while 
the  laws  of  Solon  preferved  their  force  ?  was 
it  then  thought  neceflary  to  lie  for  the  good 
of  the  commonwealth?  No:  —  the  people 
were  truly  informed  of  every  thing  that  con- 
cerned them  ;  and  as  they  judged  by  their  na^ 
tural  underjflanding,  their  determinations  w^ere 
right,  and  their  aflions  glorious;  but  when 
the  orators  had  got  the  dominion  over  them, 
and  they  were  deceived  upon  the  principle  you 
eftablifh,  what  was  the  confequence  ?  Their 
leaders-  became  faftious    and    corrupt,    their 

2overa* 
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government  venal,  their  publick  councils  un^ 
certain   and    fluftuating,    either    too   weakly 
fearful^  or  too  rajloly  bold\  till,  at  laft,    from 
generous  high-fplrited  freemen,    they    funk 
into  prating,  contemptible  (laves.     In  Rome 
the  cafe  was  much  the  fame :  as  long  as  they 
•    were  a  great  and  free  people,  they  underftood 
not  thefe  political  refinements.     All  govern- 
luents,  in  theh'firft  inftitution,  were  founded 
in  truth  and  juftice,  and  the  firft  r^€rs  of 
them  were    generally  honeft  men;  but,  by 
length  of  time,  corruption  is  introduced,  and 
men   come  to   look  upon   thofe   frauds    as 
neceflary  to  government,  which  their  fore- 
fathers abhorred  as  deftruflive  to  it.     It  does 
not,  faid  1,  belong  to  me  to  decide  in  this 
difpute ;  but  it  feems  to  be  highly  important, 
that  this  power  of  deceiving  for  the  publick  good 
(hould  be  lodged  in  fafe  hands.     And  I  fup- 
pofe,  that  fuch  among  you  as  are  trufled  with 
it,  are  very  conjtant  and  uniform  in  their  prin- 
ciples.     Though  the  colours  may  vary,  the 
vround  of  their    conduft  is    ftill   the  fame. 
What  with  them   is  the  efjhitial  diuAfanda* 
mental  intereft  of  the  nation  now,  will  cer- 
tainly be  fo  next  year :  difgrace  or  favour  can  i 
make  no  difference. 


tET- 
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LETTER    XLVL 
Sej^im  iQ  MiRZA  at  ifpahan. 

From  Loncbn. 

W  A  S  the  other  day  in  company  with  a 
clergyman,  who  has  the  education  of  fe- 
veral  young  noblemen  committed  to  his 
care  :  a  truft  of  this  importance  made  me  re- 
gard him  as  one  the  moil:  confiderable  men  in 
England.  This  fage,  faid  I  to  myfelf,  has 
much  to  anfwer  for  :  the  virtue  arid  happinefs 
of  the  next  age  will  in  a  great  meafure  depend 
on  his  capacity. — I  was  very  defirous  to  enter 
into  difcourfe  with  him,  that  I  might  know 
if  he  w^as  eaual  to  his  office,  and  tried  all  the 
common  topicks  of  converfation ;  but  on 
pone  of  thefe  was  1  able  to  draw  a  word  from 
him :  at  laft,  upon  fome  point  being  ftarted, 
which  gave  him  occafion  to  quote  a  Latin 
poet,  he  opened  all  at  once,  and  poured  forth, 
fuch  a  deluge  of  hard  words,  compofed  out 
of  all  the  learned  languages,  that,  though  I 
underftood  but  little  of  his  meaning-,  I  covild 
not  help  admiring  his  elocutitn. 

As  his  Icholars  were  many  of  them  born  to 
an  hereditary  (hare  in  the  legiflature,  I  con* 
eluded  he  muft  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  Enghlh  conftitution,  and  able  to 
inftruft  them  m  the  knowledge  of  it:  but, 
upon  alkiag  him  fgme  queftions  QVi  that  fub- 
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jecl,  I  found,  to  my  very  great  furprize,  that 
he  was  more  a  ft  ranger  to   it  than   myfelfj 
and  had  n6  notions  of  government,  but  what 
he  drew   from  the  imaginary  republick  of  a 
Greek  philofopher.       Well,  faid  I,    you    at 
leaft  inftruft  your  fcholars    in  Grecian  and 
Roman  virtue ;  you  light  up  in  them  difpirit  of 
liberty;  you  exercife  them  mjujlice  and  mag- 
nanimity J  you  form  them  to  a  refemblance  of 
iht  great  charaBers  they  meet  with  in  ancieiit 
authors.     Far  from   it,  faid  a  gentleman  in 
company*    They  are  accuftomed  to  tremble  at' 
a  rod^   to  tell  lies  in  excufe  of  trifling  faults, 
to  betray    their  companionSy    to    be  fpies  and 
cowards:  the  natural  vigour  of  their  fpirits  is 
broke^  the  natural  ingenuity  of  their  tempers 
varniflied  over,    the    natural    bent  of   their 
genius  curbed    and    thwarted.       The  whol6 
purpofe  of  their  education  is  to  acquire  fom^ 
Greek  and  Latin  vv^brds;  by  this  only  they  are 
iillowed  to  try  their  parts;  if  they  are  back^ 
Ward  in  this,  they  are  pronounced  dunces^ 
and  often  made  fb  frorn  difcouragemetit  and 
defpair. 

1  lliould  think,  faid  1,  If  words  only  are  td 
be'  taught  them,  they  (hould  learn  to  fpeak 
Englifh  with  grace  and  elegance,  which  i§ 
particularly  ntceflary  in  a  governrilent  where^ 
eloquence  has  obtained  fo  great  a  fway.  That 
article  is  never  thoupht  of,  anlwfered  he :  1 
came  rnyfelf  from  the  college  a  per fe ft  mafter 
of  one  or  two  dead  languages;  but  could 
neither  write  hoi*  fpeak  my  bwny  till  it  w^5 

taught 
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aught  me  by  the  letters  and  converfatioii  of  a 
ady  about  the  court,  whom,  luckily  for  my 
'ducatictn,  I  fell  in  love  with, 

I  have  heard,  faid  I,  that  it  is  ufual  for 
^oung  gentlemen  to  finifli  their  ftudies  in 
)ther  countries;  and,  indeed,  it  feems  ne- 
:effary  enough  by  the  account  you  have  given 
ne  of  them  here  :  but,  if  I  may  judge  by 
he  greateft  part  of  thofe  whom  I  have  feen  at 
heir  return,  the  foreign  mafters  are  no  better 
han  the  Englifh,  and  the  foreign  mj/ire/fes  not 
b  good.  Were  I  to  go  back  to  Perfia.with 
m  Englifh  coat,  an  Englilh  footman,  and  an 
inglilh  cough,  it  would  amount  to  juft  the 
mprovement  made  in  France  by  one  half  of 
he  youth  who  travel  thither. 

Add  to  thefe,  a  tafte  for  mufick,  replied 
:he  gentleman,  with  two  or  three  terms  of 
3uildmg  and  of  painting ;  and  you  would 
yvant  but  one  tajie  more  to  be  as  accomplijijed  zs. 
bme  of  the  fineft  gentlemen  that  Italy  fends 
.IS  bacl^. 


LET- 
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LET    T  E  R    XLVIL 

Selim  to  MiRZA  a(  Ifpahan. 

From  London, 

FROM  coniidering  theeducation  of  Englifli 
gentlemen,  we  turned   our  difcourie  tc 
that  of  Engliili  ladies.    1  aiked  a  married  mati 
that  was  in  company,  to  inftruil  me  a  littk 
in  the  courfe  of  it,  being  particularly  curioui 
to  know  the  methods  which   could  render  i 
woman  in  this  country  fo  different  a  creature 
from  one  in  Perfia.      Indeed,  Sir,  faid   ht 
you  mud  ^{k  my  wt/ey  not  me,  that  queftion 
thefe  are  myfteries  I  am  not  allowed  to  prj 
iiito.     When  I  prefume  to  give  my  advice 
about  it,  fee  tells  m:e,  the  education  of  a  lad^^ 
is  above  the  capacity  of  a  man,  let  him  h\ 
ever  fo   wife  in  his   own    aitairs.     I  fhouh 
think,  faid  I,  that  as  the  purpofe  of  w^omen 
breeding  is  nothing  elfe  but  to  teach  them  t< 
i)kafe  men ;  a  man  fhould  be  a  better  judge  c 
t/jat  than  any  woman  in  the  world.  But,  pray 
Sir,  what  in  general  have  you  obferved  o 
this  myjierious  ififtitution  ?  I  do  not  inquire  inti 
the  fecrets  behind  the  altar^  but  only  the  out 
V7ard  forms  of  dtjcipline  which  are  expoled  ti 
the  eyes   of  all  the  w^orld.      Why,   Sir,  re 
plied  he,  the    firit  great  point  which  ever 
1.  motht 
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jsiother  alms  at,  is  to  make  her  girl  a  goddefs 
if  flie  call. 

A  goddefs !  cried  I,  in  great  aftonifhment. 

Yes,  faid  he ;  you  have  none  of  them  ia 
the  Eall: ;  but  here  we  have  five  or  fix  in  every 
ftreet;  there  never  were  more  divinities  in 
^gypt,  than  there  are  at  this  time  in  the 
town  of  London.  In  order  therefore  to  fit' 
them  for  that  charaBer^  they  are  made  to 
throw  off  human  nature^  as  much  as  pofFible^ 
\i\  their  looks,  geftures,  words,  aftions,  drefs, 
Gf(;,-r-^But  is  it  not  apt  to  return  again?  faid 
J. — Yes,  replied  he,  it  returns  indeed  ^gaini 
but  ftrangely  diftorted  and  deformed.  The 
fame  thing  happens  to  their  minds  as  to  their 
Jhapes ;  both  are  crampt  by  a  violent  confine- 
ment, which  rnakes  them  fwell  out  in  the 
wrong  placi.  You  gannot  corwreive  the  wild 
tricks  that  women  play,  from  thi«  habitual 
perverfion  of  their  faculties :  there  is  not 
a  fingle  quality  beloiiging  to  them^  which, 
they  do  not  apply  to  other  purpofes  than  IPro-r 
vldence  defigned  it  for.  Henqe  it  is,  that 
they  are  vain  of  being  cointardsy  and  ajhamed 
of  being  modejl:  hence  chty  fmile  on  the  man 
whom  they  dlflike^  and  look  cold  on  him  they 
love:  hence  they  kill  every  fentiment  of  their 
qwn,  and  not  only  a3f  with  the  fajloion^  but 
really  think  with  it.  All  this  is  taught  them 
carefully  from  their  childhood,  or  elfe  it 
would  be  impoilible  fp  \o  conquer  their  na- 
tural difpofitions^ 

I     ^^. 
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I  do  not  know,  faid  I,  what  the  ufe  is  of 
thefe  inftruftlons  ;  but  it  feems  to  me,  that  in 
a  country  where  the  women  are  admitted  to 
a  familiar  and  conftant  fhare  in  every  a6live 
fcene  of  life,  particular  care  (hould  be  taken 
in  their  education,  to  cultivate  their  reafon^  and 
form  their  hearts^  that  they  may  be  equal  to 
the  part  they  have  to  aft.  Where  great 
temptations  muft  occur,  great  virtues  are  re- 

•  quired;  and  the^/^^y&7/^//5;2j-in  Vv^hich  they 
:    are  placed,  or  love  to  place  themfelves,  de- 
mand a  more  than  ordinary  ftrength  of  brain. 

•  In  Perfia  a  woman  has  no  occaiion  for  any 
'    thing  but  beauty,  becaufe  of  the  confinement 

'  whicji  fhe  lives  under,  and  therefore  that 
only  is  attended  to:  but  here^  methinks, 
good  fenfe  is  fo  very  neceffary,  that  it  is  the 
buiinefs  of  a  lady  to  improve  and  adorn  her 
underftanding  with  as  much  application  as  the 
other  fex;  and,  generally  fpeakingj  by  methads 
much  the  fame. 
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I 

Selim  to  MiRZA  at  Ifpahan* 

From  London* 

T  WAS  this  morning  with  fome  gentle-* 
men  of  my  acquaintance,  who  v/ere  talk- 
ing of  the  attempt  that  had  been  made  not 
iong  ago  of  fetting  up  a  prefs  at  Conftanti-* 
iiople,  and  the  oppofition  it  had  met  with 
from  the  mufti.  They  applied  to  me,  to 
know  what  I  thought  of  it,  and  whether  ia 
Perfia  alfoit  was  oar  religion  that  deprived  us 
of  fo  uieful  an  art. 

I  told  them,  that  policy  had  more  part 
than  religion  in  that  affair :  that  the  prefs  w^as 
a  very  dangerous  engine,  and  the  abuies  of  it 
made  us  juftly  apprehend  ill  confequences 
from  it. 

You  are  in  the  right,  faid  one  of  the  com- 
|)any,  for  this  fmgle  reafon,  becaufe  your  go^ 
Merriment  is  a  defpotick  one.  But  in  a  free  coun- 
try, the  prefs  may  be  very  ufeful,  as  long 
as  it  is  under  no  partial  reilraint :  for  it  is  of 
great  confequence,  that  the  people  Ihould  be 
informed  of  every  thing  that  concerns  them  5 
and,  without  printing,  fuch  knov/ledge  could 
not  circulate,  either  lb  eafilv  or  fo  faft.  And 
to  argue  againft  any  branch  of  liberty  from 
the  ill  ufe  that  may  be  made  of  it,  is  to  argue 
againft  liberty  itfelf,  fince  all   is  capable  of 

Vol.  L  U  baing 
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being  abufed  :  nor  can  any  part  of  freedom  be 
more  important,  or  better  worth  contending 
for,  than  that  by  which  the  fpirit  of  it  is 
prefervedj  fupported^  and  diffujed.  By  this 
appeal  to  the  judgement  of  the  people,  we 
lay  fome  reftraint  upon  thofe  minifters,  who 
m:ay  have  found  means  to  fecure  themfelves 
from  any  other  lefs  mcorniptlble  tribunal  \  and 
fure  they  have  no  reafon  to  complain,  if  the 
publick  exercifes  a  right,  which  cannot  be 
denied  without  avowing  that  their  conduct 
will  not  bear  enquiry.  For  though  the  beft 
admin  i  ft  rat  ion  may  be  attacked  by  calumny, 
I  can  hardly  believe  it  would  be  hurt  by  it, 
becaufe  I  have  known  a  great  deal  of  it  em- 
ployed to  very  little  purpofe  againft  gentlemen 
in  oppolition  to  minifters,  who  had  nothing 
to  defend  them  but  the  force  of  truth.  I  do 
not  mean  by  this  to  juftify  any  fcurrilities 
upon  the  perfonal  chara^ers  either  of  ma- 
giftrates  or  private  men,  or  any  libel  properly 
Jo  called,  Againft  fuch  abufes  of  the  prefs 
the  laws  have  provided  a  remedy;  and  let: 
the  laws  take  their  courfe;  it  is  for  the 
intereft  of  liberty  they  (hould  do  fo,.  as  well! 
as  for  the  fecurity  and  honour  of  govern-' 
ment:  but  let  them  not  be  ftrained  into 
oppreflion  by  forced  conJlruBllom^  or  extraor^ 
Alnary  a^sofpo'wer^  alike  repugnant  to  natural 
juftice,  and  to  the  fpirit  of  a  free  ft  ate. 
Such  arbitrary  pradices  mo  provocation  can 
juftify,  no  precedents  warrant,  no  danger j 
excufe. 

Thd 
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The  gentleman,  who  fpoke  thus,  was  con- 
tradided  by  another  of  the  conipany,  who, 
with  great  warmth,  and  many  arguments, 
maintained,  ^'  That  the  licentioufnefs  of  the 
*'  prefs  was  grown,  of  late,  to  fuch  a  danger- 
^'  ous  heighth  as  to  require  extraordinary  re-- 
*'  medies;  and  that,  if  it  were  put  under  the 
"  inlpeflion  of  fome  difcreet  and  judicious 
*'  perfon,  it  would  be  far  more  beneficial  to 
"  the  publick." 

I  agree  to  it,  anfwered  he,  upon  one  con- 
dition, viz.  That  there  may  be  likewife  an 
infpe^orfor  the  people,  as  well  as  one  for 
the  court ;  but  if  nothing  is  to  be  licenfed  on 
one  fide,  and  every  thing  on  the  other,  it 
would  be  vaftly  better  for  us  to  adopt  the 
Eaflern  policy,  and  allow  no  printing  here  at 
alU  than  to  leave  it  under  Juch  a  partial 
dirediion. 
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LETTER    XLIX. 

Selim  to  MiE2A  at  Ifpahan. 

From  London  r 

npHE  fame   gentleman,  wha,    as   I  told 
-*'     thee  in  my  laft,  argued  fo  ftrongly  for 
the  liberty  of  the    prefs,  went  on   with  his 
difcourfe  in  the  following  manner.     . 

If  we  Iiave  fo  much  reafon  to  be  unwilling 
that  what  we  print  Ihould  be  under  the  in- 
Jpe^ion  of  the  court;  how  much  more  may 
we  complain  of  a  new  power  affumed  withm 
thefe  laft  fifty  years  by  all  the  courts  in 
Europe,  of  infpeBing  private  Utters^  and  in- 
vading the  liberty  ofthepojl  ?  The  fecrecy  and 
fafety  of  correfpondence  is  a  point  of  fuch 
confequence  to  mankind,  that  the  lead  inter- 
ruption of  it  would  be  criminal,  without  an 
evident  necejfity\  but  that  of  courfe,  from  one 
year  to  another,  there  Ihould  be  a  conftant 
breach  of  it  publickly  avowed,  is  fuch  a 
violation  of  the  rights  of  fociety,  as  one  can- 
not but  wonder  at  even  in  this  a^e. 

You  may  well  wonder,  faid  I  to  him, 
when  I  myfelf  am  quite  amazed  to  hear  of 
fuch  a  thing;  the  like  of  which  was  never 
praclifed  among  us^  whom  you  Englifh  re- 
proach with  htiw^  Jlaves,  But  I  beg  you  to 
inform  me  what  it  was,  that  could  induce  a 
free  people  to  give  vip  all  the  fecrets  of  their 
bufinefs  and  private  thoughts,  to  the  curiofity 

and 
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and  difcretion  of  a  minifter,  or  his  inferior 
tools  in  office  ? 

They  never  gave  them  up,  anfwered  he; 
but  thofe  gentlemen  have  exercifed  this  power 
by  their  own  authority,  under  pretence  of 
difcovering  plots  againft  the  (late. — No  doubtj 
faid  one  of  the  company,  it  is  a  great  advan- 
tage and  eafe  to  the  government,  to  be  ac- 
quainted at  all  times  with  the  fentiments  of 
confiderable  perfons,  becaufe  it  is  poffible 
they  may  have  fome  ill  intent. — It  is  very 
true,  replied  the  other;  and  it  might  be  fiill 
a  greater  eafe  and  advantage  to  the  govern- 
ment to  have  a  Ucenfed  fpy  in  every  houfe, 
who  fliould  report  the  moft  private  converfa- 
tions,  and  let  the  minifter  thoroughly  into 
the  fecrets  of  every  family  in  the  kingdom. 
This  would  effedlually  deteft  and  prevent 
confpiracies ;  but  would  any  body  come  into 
it  on  that  account? 

Is  it  not  making  a  bad  compliment  to  a 
government,  to  fuppofe  that  it  could  not  be 
lecured  without  fuch  meafures  as  are  incon- 
liftent  with  the  end  for  which  it  is  defigned  ? 

But  fuch,  in  general,  is  the  wretched  turn 
of  modern  policy:  the  moft  facred  ties  of 
fociety  are  often  infringed,  to  promote  fome 
prefent  intereft,  without  coniidering  how 
fatal  it  may  prove  in  its  remoter  confequences, 
and  how  greatly  we  may  want  thofe  ufeful 
barriers  we  have  fo  lightly  broken  down. 

U  3  L  E  T. 
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S E  L  ^  M  to  M I  R  z  A  at  Ifpahan. 

From  London. 

T  H  A  D  lately  the  pleafure  of  feeing  a  fight 
^  which  filled  my  mind  beyond  all  the  mag^ 
nificence  that  our  Eailern  monarchs  can  fhcw; 
I  faw  a  ^ntx^jieei  under  full  fail.     Kothing 
can    be  imagined  more  pompous,    or  more 
auguft!  The  vafl  fize  of  the  {hips,  and  the 
Ikill  of  the  failors,  exceed  any  others  now  m 
the  univerfe;  nor  are  they  lefs  renowned  for 
their  intrepidity.     The  whole  fpeftacle  gave 
me  the  hig-hefl:  ideas  of  the  ftrenpth  of  this 
nation ;  a  ftrength  not  confined  to  their  own 
coafts,  but  equally  formidable  to   the   moft 
diftant  parts  of  the  globe. 

Were  I  a  king  of  England,  I  would  never 
receive  an  embalfador  v;ath  any  folemnity  but 
in  the  cabin  of  zjirji-rate  man  ofivar.  There 
is  the  true  feat  of  his  empire;  and  from  that 
throne  he  mieht  av/e  the  whole  world,  if  he 
under  flood  how  to  exert  his  maritime  power  in 
its  full  itrengch,  and  was  wife  enough  to  aim 
at  no  other.  But,  by  an  unaccountable  miftake 
in  their  policy,  many  kings  of  England  have 
feemed  to  forget  that  their  dominions  had  the 
advantage  of  being  an  ijland:  they  have  been 
as  deeply  engaged  in  the  affairs  of  the  continent 
as  the  moft  expofed  ox  the  ftates  there,  and 

neglefted 
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nerfecied  the  fea,  to  s'lve  all  their  attention  to 
expeniive  and  ruinous  wars  undertaken  at  land. 
Nay,  what  is  ftranger  Itill,  they  have  been 
fond  of  acqulfit'iom  made  upon  the  continent ; 
not  confidering  that  ikVifuch  acquijttions^  inftead 
of  encrealing  their  real  ftrength,  are  only  fo 
many  weak  and  vulnerable  parts,  in  which 
they  are  liable  to  be  hurt  by  thofe  enemies 
who  could  not  poffibly  hurt  them  in  their 
natural  Rate,  as  the  fovereigns  of  a  powerful 
iiland.  Their  cafe  is  the  reverie  of  that  ex- 
prefled  by  the  poets  of  Greece  in  the  fable  of 
Ant^us.  He  was  (fay  thofe  poets)  the  Jon  of 
the  earth \  and  as  long  as  he  fought  upon  her 
furface,  even  Hercules,  the  ftrongefl  of  he- 
roes, could  not  overcome  him;  but  being 
dravv^n  from  thence  he  was  eafily  vanquifhed: 
the  Englifli  (in  the  flmie  poetical  ftyle)  2iVQthe 
Jons  oj^  the  Jea^  and  while  they  adhere  to  their 
mother  they  are  invincible;  but  if  they  can 
once  be  .  drawn  'out  of  that  Jtuatlon-i  their 
ftrength  forfakes  them,  and  they  are  not  only 
in  danger  of  being  cruped  by  their  enemies^ 
but  may  be  hugged  to  death  even  by  their 
friends 
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LETTER    LL 

Se  L  I M  to  M I R  z  A  at  Ifpahan. 

From  London. 

T  AM  returned  to  this  city,  from  which  I 
•^  haver^ade  along  excurfion,  and  am  going 
to  give  thee  an  account  how  Ihave  palled  my 
tivciQ,  A  friend  of  mine,  who  lives  in  a  part 
of  England  diftant  from  the  capita'!,  invited 
me  to  fpend  the  fummer  at  his  houfe:  my 
curloiity  to  fee  fomething  new,  and  a  natural 
•love  to  fields  and  groves  at  this  feafon  of  the 
year,  made  me  glad  to  accept  of  his  propofaL 

The  firft  thing  that  ftruck  nle  in  leaving 
London  was,  to  find  all  the  country  cultivated 
like  one  2:reat  garden.  This  is  the  p;enuine 
efi^ed  of  that  happy  liberty  which  the  Englifli 
enjoy:  where  property  is  fecure,  induftry 
will  exert  itfelf ;  and  fach  is  the  force  of  in- 
duftry, that,  without  any  particular  advan- 
tages of  foil  or  climate,  the  lands  ab(3ut  this 
city  are  of  a  hundred  tim.es  greater  profit  to 
their  owners,  than  the  beft- tempered  and  moffc 
fertile  fpots  of  Afi^  to  the  fubjeds  of  the 
Sophi  or  the  Turk. 

Another  circumftance,  which  engaged  my 
attention  throughout  all  my  journey,  w^s  the 
vaft  number  of  fine  feats  that  adorned  the  way 
;is  I  travelled  along,  and  feemed  to  exprefs  a 
certain  rural  great nefs  extremely  becoming  a 

free 
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free  people.     It  looked  to  me,  as  if  men  who 

were  poffeffed   of  luch  magnificent   retreats 

I  ,were  above  depending  on  a  court,  and  had 

wifely  fixed  the    fcene    of  their   pride   and 

pleafure  in  the   centre  of  their  own  eftates, 

where  they  could  really  make  themfelves  mofl: 

confiderable.      And,    indeed,  this    notion    is 

true  in  fail ;  for  it  has  always  been  the  policy 

of  princes  that  wanted  to  be  abfolute,  to  draw 

gentlemen  away  from  their  country-feats,  and 

place  them  about  a  court,  as  well  to  deprive 

them    of  the    popularity   which    hofpitality 

4night  acquire,  as  to  render  them  cold  to  the 

intereft  of  the  country,  and  wholly  devoted 

to  themfelves.      Thus  we  have  often   been 

told  by  our  friend  Uibec,  tlMt  the  court  and 

4?apital  of  France  is  crowded  with  nobility, 

while  in  the  provinces  there  is  fcarce  a  man- 

j  jBon-houfe   that    is    not    falling  to  ruin;  an 

i  infallible  fign    of  the  decay  and  downfall  of 

I  the   nobility    itfelf!   Thofe   who   remember 

I  what   England  was  forty  years   ago,    Ipeak 

I  with  much    unealinefs   of  the   change  they 

!  oblervein  this  particular;  and  complain,  that 

j  their  countrymen   are  making  hafte  to   copy 

!  the  French,  by  abandoning  their  family  feats, 

and  living  too  conftantly  in  town ;  but  this  is 

;iot  yet  fenfible  to  a  foreigner. 

Thou  may  ft  expect  the  fequel  of  my  journey 
in  other  letters^ 
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LETTER    LII. 

Selim  /<5  Mirza  at  Ilpahan. 

From  London. 

T  T  happened  when  I  fet  out  from  London, 
■^  that  the  parhament,  which  had   let  leven 
years,  was  juft  dilTolved,  and  eleclions  for  a 
new  one  were  carryhig  on  all  over  England. 
My  ti; ft  day's  ftage  had  nothing  in  it  remark-- 
able,  more  than  w^hat  I   obferved  to  thee  in 
my   laft.     But   wdien    I    cam^e  to  the  tow^n 
where  I  was  to  lodge,  I  found  the  ftreets  all 
crowded  with  men  and  women,  who  gave  me 
a  lively  idea  of  what  I  have  read  of  the  antient 
Bacchanals.       Infread   of   ivy^,    they  carried 
oaken  boughs,  were  exceeding  drunk  and  mu- 
tinous, but,  at  the  fame  time,  mighty  zealous 
for  religion.     My  Periian  habit  drew  them  all 
about    me,     and  I   found    they  were   muchi 
puzzled  wdiat  to  make  of  me.     Some  faid,, 
I  was  a  German  minifter,  fent  by  the  court 
to   corrupt    the  eleftors;    upon    which  fug-- 
^efiion,  1  had  like  to  have  been  torn  to  pieces; 
others  fancied  me  a  Jefuit  :   but  at   laft   they 
agreed  1  was  a  mounteba?ik;  and  as  fuch,   con- 
da6led    me  to  my    inn    with    great   refpecl. 
When  1  was  fafely  delivered  from  this  danger, 
I   tc^ok  a  refolution  to  lay  afide  my  foreign 
drefs,  that  I  might  travel  with  lefs  difturb- 
ance  ;  and  fell  into  difcourfe  upon  what  had 
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pafl'ed  with  a  gentleman  that  accompanied  mc 
in  my  journey.  It  Teemed  to  me  very  ftrange, 
that,  in  an  affair  of  fo  great  importance  as  the 
choice  of  a  guardian  for  their  liberties,  men 
(hould   drink  themfelves  out  of  their  reafon. 
1 1    alked,    whether   riots    of  this    kind    were 
common  at   thefe  times?  He  anfuered,  that 
the  whole  bufinefs  of  the  candidates  was,  to 
pervert  and  confound  the  underdandings  of 
thofe    that   chufe  them,    by   all   imaginable 
ways :  that,    from    the  day   they    began    to 
make  their   intereft,  there   was  nothnig  but 
idlenefs  and  debauchery   among;  the  common 
people  :  the  care  of  their  families  is  negkfted  ; 
trades  and  manufaclures  are  at  a   ftand ;  ar.d 
fuch  a  habit  of  diforder  is  brought  upon  them, 
that  it  requires  the  beft  part  of  [even  years  to 
fettle  them  aaain.     And  yet,  continued   he, 
this  evil,  great  as  it  is,  may  be  reckoned  one 
of  the  leajt  attending  theie  affairs.     Could  we 
bring  our  elefiors  to  content  themfelves  with 
being  made  drunk   for  a  year  together,  we 
might  hope  to  preferve  our  conftitution  ;  but 
it  is  the  fober^  conjiderate  corruption^  the  cool 
bargaining  for    a  lale  of  their  liberties,  that 
will  be  the   certain  undoing   of  tins  nation, 
whenever   a    wicked    minifter    ihali   be    the 
purchafer. 
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LETTER    LIII. 

Sblim  to  MiRZA  at  Ifpahan. 

From  London. 

'IP  H  E  next  day  brought  us  into  a  county 
■^  town,  where  the  eledion  for  the  city 
and  the  (hire  were  carrying  on  together.  It 
was  with  fome  difficulty  that  we  made  our 
way  through  two  or  three  mobs  of  different 
parties,  that  obhged  us  by  turns  to  declare 
ourfelves  for  their  refpeilive  faflions.  Some 
of  them  w^ore  in  their  hats  tobacco  leaves, 
and  feemed  principally  concerned  for  the  ho- 
nour of  that  noble  plant,  which  they  faid  had 
been  attacked  by  the  miniflry ;  and  in  this  I 
heartily  joined  with  them,  being  myfelf  a 
great  admirer  of  its  virtues,  like  moft  of  my 
countrymen.  When  we  came  to  our  inn,  I 
entertained  myfelf  with  afking  my  fellow-r 
traveller  queftions  about  eledions.  The  thing 
was  fo  new  to  me,  that  in  many  points  I  could 
not  believe  him.  As  for  inftance,  it  feems 
very  odd,  that  a  corporation  fliould  take  fuch 
a  fudden  liking  to  a  man's  face,  whom  they 
never  faw  before,  as  to  prefer  hiixi  to  a  family 
that  had  ferved  them  time  out  of  mind;  yet 
this,  I  was  affured,  very  often  happened,  and, 
what  was  ftranger  ftill,  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  another  perfon,  who  was  no  better 
known  to  them  than  himielf.  My  inftruftor 
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added,  That  there  was  in  England  one  man 
fo  extremely  popular^  though  he  never  affedfed 
popularity^  that  a  line  from  him,  accompanied 
with  two  or  three  bits  of  a  particular  fort  ef 
paper,  was  enough  to  diredl  half  the  nation  in 
the  choice  of  their  reprefentatives. 
•  It  would  be  endlefs  to  repeat  to  thee  all  the 
tricks  which  he  told  me  other  gentlemen  were 
forced  to  ufe,  to  get  themfelves  ele6led.  One 
Way  of  being  well  with  a  corporation  (which 
a  Perfian  would  hardly  conceive)  is  to  kifs  all 
their  wives.  My  companion  confeffed  to  me, 
that  he  himfelf  had  formerly  been  obliged  to 
go  through  this  laborious  felicitation,  and  had 
met  with  fome  old  women  in  his  way,  who 
made  him  pay  dear  for  their  intereft.  But 
thefe  methods  (faid  he)  and  other  arts  of 
popularity  are  growing  out  of  falhion  every 
day.  We  now  court  our  electors,  as  we  do 
our  miftreflies,  by  fending  a  notary  to  them 
with  a  propofal:  if  they  like  the  fettlement, 
it  is  no  matter  how  they  like  the  man  that 
makes  it ;  but  if  we  difagree  about  that^  other 
pretenfions  are  of  very  little  ufe.  And  to 
make  the  comparifon  the  jufter,  the  members 
thus  chofen  have  no  more  regard  to  their 
venal  conftituents,  than  hulbands  fo  married 
to  their  wives.  I  aiked,  if  they  had  no  laws 
againft  corruption.  Yes,  faid  he,  very  ftrong 
ones;  but  corruption  is  ftronger  than  the 
lav/s.  If  the  magiftrates  in  Perfia  were  to  fell 
wine,  it  would  fignify  very  little  that  your 
law  forbids  the  drinking"  it.  How  is  it  poffible^ 
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faid  I,  to  bribe  a  whole  nation  to  the  undoing 
itfelf?  It  is  not  poffible,  anfvvered  he;  but 
the  misfortune  of  our  government  is,  that 
the  majority  of  the  reprefentative  body  is 
chofen,  not  by  the  whole  nation,  but  by  a 
fmall  and  very  mean  part  of  it.  There  are 
a  number  of  boroughs,  which  have  at  prefent 
no  other  trade  xh-^n  fending  members  to  parlia- 
ment, and  whofe  inhabitants  think  the  right 
oifeUing  themjelves  and  their  country  the  only 
valuable  privilege  of  Engliihmen.  Time  has 
produced  this  evil,  which  was  quite  unfore- 
leen  in  the  original  frame  of  our  conllitution ; 
and  time  alonecan  furnifh  occafions  and  means 
of  applying  an  adequate  remedy.  Before  It; 
can  be  thoroughly  cured,  one  of  two  very 
unlikely  things  muft  come  to  pafs :  either  a 
court  muft  be  fo  diiinterefted  as  to  exert  all  its 
power  for  the  redrefling  an  evil  advantageous 
to  itfelf;  or  a  popular  party,  fo  ftrong  as  to 
give  laws  to  the  court,  m^uft  have  virtue 
enough  to  venture  d'lfgujting  the  people^  as 
well  as  of  ending  the  crown  ^  for  the  lake  oire- 
forming  the  constitution. 
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LETTER    LIV. 

Selim  to  MiRZA  ^/  Ifpahan. 

From  London. 

/^  N  the  third  day  our  travels  were  at  an 
^-"^  end,  and  I  arrived  at  my  friend's  houfe 
with  ail  the  pleallire  which  we  receive  from 
retirement  and  repofe,  after  a  life  of  tumult 
and  fatigue.  I  was  as  wxary  of  elefliions,  as 
if  I  had  been  a  candidate  myfelf;  and  could 
not  help  exprefling  my  furprize,  that  the  ge- 
neral diforder  on  thefe  occafions  had  not 
brought  fome  fatal  mifchief  upon  the  na- 
tion.— That  wxare  not  undone  by  it,  replied 
my  friend,  is  entirely  owing  to  the  happy 
circumftance  of  our  being  an  ifland.  Were 
we  feated  on  the  continent,  every  election  of 
a  new  parliament  would  infallibly  draw  on  an 
invafion,. — It  is  not  only  from  enemies  abroad 
that  you  are  in  clanger,  anfwered  I :  one 
would  think  that  the  violence  of  domeftick 
feuds  fliould  of  itfelf  overturn  your  conftitu- 
tion,  as  it  has  fo  many  others;  and  how  you 
have  been  able  to  efcape  fo  long,  is  the  won- 
der of  all  who  have  been  bred  up  under 
abfolute  monarchies:  for  they  are  taught, 
that  the  fuperior  advantage  of  their  form  of 
government  confifts  in  the  ftrength  of  union  ; 
and  that  in  other  ftates,  where  power  is  more 
divided,  a  pernicious  confufion  mufi  enfiie. 
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They  argue  rightly  enough,  faid  the  gentle- 
man who  came  along  with  nae ;  but  they 
carry  the  argument  too  far.  No  doubt, 
faftions  are  the  natural  inconveniences  of  all 
free  governments,  as  oppreffion  is  too  apt  to 
attend  on  arbitrary  power.  -But  the  differ- 
ence lies  here,  that  in  an  abfolute  monarchy, 
a  tyrant  has  nothing  to  reftrain  him  ;  whereas 
parties  are  not  only  a  controul  on  thofe  that 
govern,  but  on  each  other;  nay,  they  are 
even  a  controul  upon  the??ifelves^  as  the  leaders 
of  them  dare  not  give  a  loofe  to  their  own  par- 
ticular paffions  and  defigns,  for  fear  of  hurting 
their  credit  with  thofe  whom  it  is  their  in- 
tereft  to  manage  and  pleafe  :  befides  that  it 
is  eafier  to  infecl  a  prince  with  a  fpirit  of  ty- 
ranny, than  a  nation  with  a  fpirit  of  faftion; 
and  where  the  difcontent  is  not  general,  the 
mifchief  will  be  light.  To  engage  a  whole 
people  in  a  revolt,  the  higheft  provocations 
muft  be  given ;  in  fuch  a  cafe,  the  diforder 
is  not  chargeable  on  thofe  that  defend  their 
liberties,  but  on  the  aggrelTor  that  invades 
them.  Parries  in  fociety  are  like  tempefts  in 
the  natural  world:  they  caufe  indeed  a  very 
p-reat  difturbance,  and,  when  violent,  tear 
up  every  thing  that  oppofes  them;  but  then 
they  purge  away  many  noxious  qualities,  and 
prevent  a  ftagnation  which  would  be  fatal : 
all  nations  that  live  in  a  quiet  (lavery,  may  be 
properly  faid  to  ft  agnate ;  and  happy  would  it 
be  for  them  if  they  were  rouzed  and  put  in 
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motion  by  that  fpirit  of  fadion  they  dread  fo 
much  ;  for,  let  the  confequences  of  refiftance 
be  what  they  would,  they  can  produce  no- 
thing worfe  than  a  confirmed  and  eftabliflied 
fervitude :  but  generally  fuch  a  ferment  in  a 
nation  throws  off  what  is  moft  oppreffive  to  it, 
and  fettles  by  degrees  into  a  better  and  more 
eligible  ftate.  Of  this  we  have  received 
abundant  proof;  for  there  is  hardly  a  pri- 
vilege belonging  to  us,  which  has  not  been 
gained  by  popular  difcontent,  and  prefer ved 
by  frequent  oppofition.  I  may  add,  that  we 
have  known  many  inftances,  where  parties, 
though  ever  fo  inflamed  againft  each  other, 
have  united,  from  a  fenfe  of  common  danger, 
and  joined  in  fecuring  their  common  hap- 
pineis.  And  this  is  more  eafily  done,  when 
the  points  that  were  once  the  great  fubjefts  of 
heat  and  divifion  are  either  worn  out  by  time, 
or  changed  by  the  clearer  and  more  temperate 
medium  through  which  they  are  feen :  for  in 
that  cafe,  parties,  which  thought  that  they 
flood  at  a  very  great  diftance  from  one  ano- 
ther, may  find  themfelves  brought  very  near; 
and  the  only  feparatton  remaining  would  be 
the  ejfential  and  everlajling  one,  between  honejl 
men  and  knaves^  wife  men  and  fools.  That 
•  this  may  happen,  experience  fhews ;  and  this, 
'  I  think,  ought  to  free  qs  from  the  reproach 
'  of  facrificing  our  country  to  our  divifions;  and 
'  make  thofe  defpair  of  fuccefs,  that  hope  by  di- 
vld'mg  to  defiroy  us, 

'.    Vol.  I.  X  let;. 
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LETTER      LV, 

Selim/oMirza^/  Ifpahan. 

/ 

From  London, 

"Cp  O  R  the  firft  month  of  my  being  in  the 
**"  country,  we  did  nothing,  fronci   morning 
till  night,  but  difpute  about  the  government. 
The   natural  beauties  round   about  us  were 
little  attended  to,  fo  much  were  we  taken  up 
with  our  enquiries  into  political  defefts.     My 
two  companions  difagreed  in   many   points; 
though  I  am  perfuaded  they  both  meant  the 
fame  thing,   and  were  almoft  equally  good 
fubjefts  and  good  citizens.     I  fometimes  fan^ 
cied  that  I  had  learnt  a  great  deal  in  thefe 
debates ;  but,  when  I  came  to  put  my  learn- 
ing together,  I  found  myfelf  not  much  wifer 
than  before.     The  mafter  of  the  houfe  was 
inclined   to  the  fide  of  the  court,  not  frona 
any  interefted  or  ambitious  views  ;  but,  as  he 
.  faid,  from  a  principle  of  whiggifm.    This  word 
is  one  of  thofe  diftinftions,  which,  for  little 
]efs   than  a  century,  have  divided   and  per- 
plexed this  nation.     The  oppolite  party  are 
called   ories.    They  have  as  flrong  an  antipa- 
thy to  each  other,  as  the  followers  of  Hali  to 
thofe  of  Ofman.     I  defired  my  friend  to  give 
aic   iome  Cf:rtain   mark  by  which   I  might 
know  one  from  the  other.     The  whigs^  laid ' 
he,  are  they  that  are  no'u;  in  place ;  and  the 
tories^    are  they  that  are  out.     I  underftand 
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you,  returned  I :  the  difFerence  is  only  there% 
(o  that  if  they  who  are  now  tories  were  em^ 
floyed,  they  would  inftantly  become  whigs ; 
and  if  the  whigs  were  removed,  they  would 
be  tories.  Not  {o^  anfwered  he  with  fome 
warmth :  there  is  a  great  difference  in  their 
principles  and  their  condud.  Ay,  faid  I,  let 
me  hear  that,  and  then  I  fhall  be  able  to 
chufe  my  party.  The  tories^  fiiid  he,  are  for 
advancing  the  power  of  the  crown^  and  making 
the  clergy  the  tools  of  their  ambition.  When 
they  were  in  power,  they  u^^^yj^;^^^  our  ancient 
allies,  difgraced  our  arms^  hurt  our  trade^  loji 
our  honour^  and  were  ojfijlant  to  the  greatnefs 
of  France. 

You  fur  prize  me !  replied  I ;  for  I  have 
heard  all  this  imputed  tofome^  who  you  aflure 
me  are  good  whigs-,  nay,  the  very  pillars  of 
whiggifm, 

I  will  explain  that  matter  to  you  hnrae- 
diately,  faid  the  gentleman  that  came  down 
with  me.  Whiggifm  is  an  indelible  charaEler^ 
like  epifcopacy :  for  as  he  who  has  once  been 
a  bijhop,  though  he  no  longer  perform  any  of 
the  offices  and  duties  of  his  fundtion,  is  a 
hijloop  neverthelefs ;  fo  he  who  has  once  been 
a  whig,  let  him  a£l  never  fo  contrary  to  his 
principles,  is  neverthelefs  a  whig\  and  as  all 
true  churchmen  are  obliged  in  confcience  to 
acknowledge  the  firft,  fo  all  true  whigs  are  in 
duty  bound  tofupport  the  laft. 

Very  well,  faid  I ;  but  are  there  none  who 
differ  from  this  orthodox  belief?  Yes,  faid  he, 
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certain  ohJlinaU  people-,    but,    like  other  dtf- 
fentersj,  they  are  punhhed  for  tkeir  feparatiotiy 
by  being  excluded  from  all  places  oj  trujl  and 
profit, 

A  heavy  punifl^rnent,  indeed !  anfwered  I, 
^nd  more  likely  to  dimlmfi  the  fe^  than  any 
pthqr  kind  of  perfecution.  But  if  you  will 
allow  a  ftranger  to  give  any  advice  in  your 
affairs,  I  think  you  fhould  pull  down  at  once 
thefe  enfigns  ofparty^  which  are,  indeed,  falfe 
colours  hmig  owt  hj  fa3iwn\  and  fet  up,  in-? 
ftead  of  them,  one  national  fiandardy  which 
all  who  leave,  by  whatever  name  they  may 
call  themfelves,  (hculd  be  coiilidered  and  ufed 
a§  deferters. 
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LETTER    LVL 

Selim  to  MikzA  at  Ifpahan* 

From  Londpn, 

T  Went  with  my  country  friend^  feme  3ajs 
ago,  to  make  a  vilit  in  a  neighbouring 
county,  to  the  prelate  of  that  diocefe.  HiB 
chara6ler  is  fo  extraordinary,  that  not  to  give 
it  to  thee,  would  be  departing  from  the  rule  I 
.have  laid  down,  to  let  nothing  that  is  fingular 
.efcape  my  notice.  In  the. firft  place,  hcrejide^ 
conftantly  on  his  diocefe,  and  has  done  fo  for 
joaany  years:  he  alks  nothing  of  the  court  far 
himfelf  or  family :  he  hoards  up  no  wealth 
for  his  relations;  but  lays  out  the  revenues  of 
his  fee  in  a  decent  hofpitality,  and  a  charity 
void  of  oftentation.  At  his  firft  entrance  info 
the  world,  he  diftinguiflied  himfelf  by  a  zeal 
for  the  liberty  of  his  country,  and  had  a  con- 
fiderable  (liare  in  bringing  on  the  Revolution 
that  preferved  it.  His  principles  never  altered 
\  by  his  preferment:  he  never  proftituted  his 
pen,  nor  debafed  his  characler,  by  party  dis- 
putes or  blind  compliance.  Though  he  is 
warmly  feriousin  the  belief  of  his  religion,  he 
is  moderate  to  all  who  differ  from  him :  he 
knows  no  diftlndion  of  party,  but  extends 
his  good  offices  alike  to  whig  and  tory ;  a  friend 
to  virtue  unde-r  any  denominatipn  ;  an  enemy 
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to  vice  under  any  colours.  His  health  and 
old  age  are  the  effe6ls  of  a  temperate  life  and 
a  quiet  confcience :  though  he  is  now  fome 
years  above  fourfcore,  nobody  ever  thought 
he  lived  too  long,  unlefs  it  was  out  of  an  im- 
patience to  Jucceed  him. 

This  excellent  perfon  entertained  me  with 
the  greateft  humanity,  and  feemed  to  take  a 
particular  delight  in  being  ufeful  and  inftruc- 
tive  to  a  ftranger.  To  tell  thee  the  truth, 
Mirza,  I  was  fo  afFefied  with  the  piety  and 
virtue  of  this  teacher  ^ ;  the  Chriftian  reli- 
gion appeared  to  me  fp  amiable  in  his  cha- 
rafter  and  manners ;  that,  if  the  force  of  edu- 
cation had  not  rooted  Mahometifm  in  my 
heart,  he  would  certainly  have  made  a  con- 
vert of  me. 

*  The  tranflator  fuppofes,  that  the  author  rreans  Dr.  John 
Hough,  biftiop  of  Worcefter.  [This  venerable  prelate  died 
March  8,  1 743,  aged  ninety'three;  having  been  a  bilhop  almoft 
fifty-three  years,] 
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LETTER    LVII. 

Selim  to  MiRzA  at  Ifpahan, 

From  London, 

Y  long  ftay  in  the  country  gave  me 
IVi  leifure  to  read  a  good  deal:  I  applied 
myfelf  to  hiftory,  particularly  that  of  Eng- 
land 5  for  rightly  to  underftand  what  a  nation 
/j,  one  fliould  previoufly  learn  what  it  has 
been.  If  I  complained  of  the  different  ac- 
counts which  are  given  by  the  Englifh  of 
themfelves  in  their  prefent  circumftances, 
I  have  no  lefs  reafon  to  complaui  of  their 
hiftorians:  pall  tranfadions  are  fo  varioufly 
related,  and  with  fuch  a  mixture  of  preju* 
dice  on  both  fides,  that  it  is  as  hard  to  know 
truth  from  their  relations,  as  religion  from 
the  comm^ents  of  divines.  The  great  article 
in  which  they  differ  mod,  is  the  ancient 
power  of  the  crown,  and  that  of  the  parlia- 
ment :  according  to  fome,  the  latter  is  no 
more  than  an  incroachment  on  the  former  ; 
but  according  to  others,  it  is  as  old  as  the 
monarchy  itfelf. 

This  point  is  debated  with  great  warmth, 
and  a  multitude  of  proofs  alledged  by  either 
party  :  yet  the  importance  of  the  controverfy 
is  not  fo  great  as  iome  may  conceive  it.  For 
many  hundred   years,    the  point   is  out  of 
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difpute  ;  but  fuppofe  it  were  otherwife,  would 
it  follow  from  thence,  that  the  parliamentary 
powers  are  ufurpations?    No,  Mirza,  no;    if 
liberty  were   but    a   year  old,    the   Englifli 
would  havejuft  as  good  a  right  to  claim  and 
to  preferve  it,  as  if  it  had  been  handed  down 
to  them  from  many  ages:  for,  allowing  that 
their  anceftors  were  flaves  through  weaknefs 
or  want  of  fpirit,  hjlavery  fo  valuable  an  in- 
heritance that  it  never  muft  be  parted  with? 
is  a  long  prefcription  neceffary,  to  give  force 
to   the    natural   rights  of  mankind?    If  the 
privileges  of  the  people  of  England  be  con- 
cejfions    from    the   crov^n,   is  not  the  power 
,        of  the  crown  itfelf  a  coficej/ion  from  the  people? 
However,  it  muft  be  confeft,  that  though  a 
long   poffefiion    of  abfolute  power  can  g?ve 
110  right  to  continue   it  againft  the  natural 
claim   of  the  people  in  behalf  of  their  li- 
berties, vvhenever  that  claim  fliallbemade; 
yet  a  long  poffeffion    of  freedom    ferves  to 
eftablifh    and  ftrengthen   original  right,    or, 
at  leaft,   makes  it  more  fliameful  to  give  it 
up.       I  will  therefore  feetch   out   to  thee, 
as  fliort  as   I  can,  in   my  next  letters,    the 
refult    of  what   I    have    read,    and  what    I 
have  thought  on  this  fubjeft,   not  with   the 
minute  exaftnefs  of  a  political  critick,  who 
of  all  criticks    would   tire    thee    moft,    but 
by  fuch  a  general  view  of  the  feveral  changes 
this  government   has  undergone,   as  may  fet; 
the   true    ftate  of    it   pretty    clearly   before 
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thee.  Further  than  this  it  would  be  al- 
moft  impoffible  for  a  ftranger  to  go  upon 
that  fubjeft,  or  for  one  fo  diftant  as  thou 
art  either  to  receive  or  defire  information: 
nor,  indeed,  were  it  more  feafible,  (hould 
I  think  it  of  ufe,  to  engage  in  a  much 
larger  detail.  It  is  with  enquiries,  into  the 
conftitutions  of  nations,  as  with  enquiries 
into  the  conftitution  of  the  univerfe  -,  thofe 
\vho  are  moft  nicely  curious  about  particular 
and  trifling  parts,  are  often  thofe.  who  fee 
kaft  of  the  whole. 


L  E  T- 
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S  E  L  I  M  to  M I  R  2  A  at  Ifpahaii. 

From  London. 

T  T  has  been  an  ufual  piece  of  vanity  in  the 
-*■  v/riters  of  every  nation,  to  reprefent  the 
original  conftitutions  of  their  reipeclive  Hates, 
as  founded  on  deep-laid  fyflems  and  plans  of 
policy,  in  which  they  imagine  that  they 
difcover  the  utmoft  refinements  of  human 
wifdom;  whereas,  in  truth,  they  are  often 
the  effects  or  downright  chance,  and  pro- 
duced by  the  force  of  certain  circumftances, 
or  the  limple  diftates  of  nature  itfelf,  out 
of  a  regard  to  fome  prefent  expediency,  and 
with  little  providence  to  the  future. 

Such  was  the  original  of  the  celebrated 
Gothick  government,  that  was  formerly 
fpread  all  over  Europe.  It  was  produced, 
not  in  a  cabinet,  but  a  camp ;  and  owes 
much  kfs  to  the  prudence  of  a  legiflator^ 
than  to  the  neceffity .  of  the  times  which 
gave  it  birth. 

The  people  that  introduced  it  into  Britain, 
and  everywhere  elfe,  were  a  multitude  of 
foldiers,  unacquainted  with  any  thing  but 
war :  their  leader,  for  the  better  carrying  it 
on,  was  inverted  with  a  fort  of  regal  power; 
and  when  it  happened  that  the  war  conti- 
iiued  long,  he  acquired  a  prefcriptive  autho- 
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rity  over  thofe  who  had  been  accuflomed  to 
obey  his  orders;  but  this  authoricy  was  di- 
refted  by  the  advice  of  the  other  officers, 
and  dependant  on  the  good  liking  of  the 
army,  from  which  alone  it  was  derived :  in 
■like  manner,  the  firft  revenues  of  this  leader 
were  nothing  more  than  a  title  to  a  larger 
fhare  in  the  common  booty,  or  the  voluntary 
.contributions  of  the  fbldiers  out  of  the 
wealth  acquired  under  his  command :  but 
had  he  attempted  to  take  a  horfe  or  cow,  or 
any  part  of  the  plunder,  from  the  meaneft 
foldier,  without  his  free  confent,  a  mutiny 
would  certainly  have  enfued,  and  the  viola* 
tion  of  property  been  revenged.  From  thefe 
principles,  we  may  naturally  draw  the  whole 
form  of  the  Saxon  or  Gothlck  government. 
When  thefe  invaders  became  mailers  of 
kingdoms,  and  not  only  ravaged  them,  but 
fettled  there,  the  general  was  changed  into  a 
king,  the  officers  into  nobles,  the  council  of 
war  into  a  council  of  (late,  and  the  body  of 
.the  foldiery  itfelf  into  a  general  aflembly  of 
all  the  freemen.  A  principal  (hare  of  the 
conquefls,  as  it  had  been  of  the  fpoils,  was 
freely  allotted  to  the  pruice,  and  the  refl  by 
him  diftributed  according  to  rank  and  merit 
.among  his  troops  and  followeis,  under  cer- 
tain conditions  agreeable  to  the  Saxon  cuf- 
toms.  Hence  the  different  tenures,  and  the 
fervices  founded  upon  them  ;  hence  the  vaf^ 
falage,  or  rather  fervitudf,'  of  the  conquered^ 
who  were  obliged  to  till  the  lands  which 
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they  had  loft,  for  the  conquerors  who  had'i 
gained   them,    or  at  beft  to  hold  them  of 
thofe    new    proprietors    on   fuch   hard    and 
flavifti  terms  as  they  thought  fit  to  impofe,  | 
Hence  likewife  the  riches  of  the  clergy,  and 
their  early  authority  in  the  ftate :    for  thofe 
people,  being  ignorant  and  fuperftitious  in  the 
fame  degree,  and  heated  with  the  zeal  of  anew 
converfion,   thought    they  could  not   do   too 
much  for  their  teachers,  but,  with  a  confider- 
able  Ihare  of  the  conquered  lands,  admitted 
them  to  a  large  participation  of  dominion  itfelf. 
Thus,    without    any  fettled  defign,  or  fpecu- 
lativelkill,  this  conftitution  in  a  manner  formed 
itfelf;  and  it  was  the  better  for  that  reafon,  as 
there  was  more  of  nature  in  it,  and  little  of  po- 
Utlcal  myjlery^  which,  wherever  it  prevails,  is 
the   bane  of  publick  good.     A  government 
fo  eftablilhed  could  admit  of  no  pretence  of 
a  power  ia  the  king  tranfcendent  to  law^  or  an  ' 
wialterable  right   in  the  fiicceffion.     It  could  i 
never  come  into  the  heads  of  fuch  a  people,  | 
that  they  were  to  fubmit  to  a  tyranny  for  con-- 
fc'ience  fake ;    or,  that  their  liberties  were  not 
every  way  as  / acred  as    the    prerogative  of 
their  prince.     They  could  never  be  brought 
to  underftand,  that  there  was  fuch  a  thing  as  | 
reafon  of  fate  diftinft  from  the  common  rea- 
fon of  mankind  ;  much  lefs  would  they  allow^ 
pernicious  meafures  to  pafs  unqueftioned,  orj 
unpunifhed,  yn.der  the  ridiculous  fandion  o\ 
that  naipe. 
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LETTER    LIX. 

S  E  L I  M    to   M I R  z  A   at   Ifpahan. 

From  London, 

T  GAVE  thee  in  my  laft  a  {hort  account  of 
the  firft  rife  and  conftruftlon  of  the  Saxon 
government,  on  very  plain  and  fimple  foun- 
dations. It  was,  perhaps,  the  mofl  free  of 
all  the  limited  monarchies  that  have  been 
known  in  the  world.  The  nobles  and  people 
had  fuch  a  fliare  in  the  legiflature,  and  fuch 
a  weight  in  the  government,  that  the  king 
could  do  nothing  but  with  their  affiftance, 
and  by  their  advice.  He  could  not  opprefs 
them  by  force,  becaufe  they  were  armed  and 
he  was  nof^  unlefs  when  they  employed 
their  arms  in  his  fervice  for  the  defence  of 
the  kingdom.  He  could  not  corrupt  them  ; 
for  all  offices  of  power  or  judicature  were 
then  eleBive^  the  eftate  of  the  crown  was 
held  inalienable,  and  only  fufficed  to  main- 
tain the  expence  of  the  royal  houfehold  and 
civil  government.  No  caufes  were  tried  but 
by  juries,  even  in  fpirltual  matters ;  fo  that 
the  lives  and  properties  of  the  people  could 
not  be  touched  without  their  own  co-operation^ 
either  by  the  king,  the  nobles,  or  clergy. 
To  all  this  was  joined  the  beft  police  that  any 
nation  ever  enjoyed,  excepc  the  Chinefe, 
^mong  whom  many  of  the  fame  regulations 
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have  been  eflabliflied  with  a  conformity  very 
Jiirprizing^  as  it  is  certain  that  neither  co- 
pied the  other.  Such  was  the  Saxon  con- 
llitution,  when  by  the  wifdom  and  virtue  of 
two  or  three  great  kings  it  had  received  its 
final  perfedl'ion.  The  only  effential  defe£l 
of  it  was,  the  exceffive  immu?iities  granted  to 
churchmen,  which  made  them  too  indepen- 
dent upon  the  civil  authority,  and  very  bur- 
thenfome  to  the  ftate.  This  form  of  go- 
vernment continued  unaltered  in  its  principal 
parts,  till  the  Norman  invafion,  which,  like 
'■  a  foreign  weight  roughly  laid  upon  the 
fprings,  difturbed  and  obflru^Sled  its  proper 
motions :  yet,  by  degrees,  it  recovered  itfelf 
again  ;  and,  how  ill  foever  the  Saxon  people 
might  be  treated,  under  the  notion  of  a 
conqueji^  the  Saxon  conjlitution  was  never 
wholly  fubdued.  The  new  comers  relifhed 
llavery  no  better  than  the  old  inhabitants  ; 
and  gladly  joined  with  them,  upon  a  fenfe 
of  mutual  intereft,  to  force  a  confirmation 
of  their  freedom  and  the  ancient  laws.  In- 
deed there  was  fo  great  a  conformity  be- 
tween the  government  of  Normandy  and 
that  of  England,  the  cuftoms  of  both  na- 
tions were  fo  much  the  fame,  that,  unlefs 
the  Normans  by  conquering  this  ifland  had 
loft  their  original  rights,  and  fought  on 
•purpofe  to  degrade  themfelves  and  their 
pofterity,  it  was  impoffible  their  kings  could 
have  a  right  to  abfolute  power.  So  far  was 
that    nation   from   owning   any  fueh  right, 
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that,   in  conjunftion  with  the  Englifli,   they 
demanded  and  obtained  of  their  kings  charters 
declaring  their  liberties,  not  as  grants  derived 
from  the  favour^  or  innovations  forced  from 
the  weaknefs^    but   as  acknowledgements   due 
from  the  jujiice^  of  the  crown.     As  fuch  the 
bed    and   greateft   princes    confidered    thofe 
charters  ;    as   fuch  they  confirmed  and  ob- 
ferved  them :  and  when  they  were  difputed, 
or  broken  by  others  of  a  different  chara<9:er, 
civil  wars  enfued,  which  ended  to  the  dif- 
advantage  of  the  crown.    But  the  misfortune 
was,  that,   in  all  thefe  ftruggles,  the  bijhops 
and  nobles  treated  for  the  people^  not  the  people 
for  themfelves ;    and   therefore  their  interefts 
were  much  negledled,    and   the   advantages 
gained   from  the  king  were  much  more  be- 
neficial to  the  church  and  nobility  than  to 
thofe  who  were  under  their  patronage. 

I  will    fay  more   on   this   head   when   I 
write  next. 


LET- 
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Selim  /£/ M  I  r  z  a  ^/ Ifpahan. 

From  London. 

'T^HOU  wilt  be  furprized  to  hear  that 
.  -^  the  period  when  the  Enghfh  nation 
enjoyed  the  greateft  happinefs,  after  the 
Norman  invafion,  was  under  the  influence 
of  a  *wo77ian^  As  much  as  we  Periians 
ilK>^ld  defpife  a  female  ruler,  it  was  not  till 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  that  the  go- 
vernment came  to  an  equal  balance^  which  is 
its  true  fiate  of  perfedlion. 

Though  the  commons  of  England  had 
regained,  by  degrees^  and  tn  a  different  Jh ape ^ 
that  fhare  of  the  legiflature,  which  was  in 
a  great  meafure  loft  bj  them  under  the  iirft 
Norman  kings,  yet  their  power  was  not  fo 
great  as  it  had  been  in  the  Saxon  witenage- 
mote,  or  general  aflembly,  nor  their  condi- 
tion fo  happy  in  many  rcfpefts  ;  for  the 
chief  ftrength  of  the  government  relided  in 
the  great  lords  and  the  clergy,  who  fupremely 
direded  all  publick  affairs.  The  proceedings 
of  the  commons  could  not  be  free  in  their 
reprefentatlve  body^  while  in  their  collective 
body  they  were  weak  and  oppreft.  The  laws 
of  vaflalage,  the  authority  of  the  church, 
the  poverty  and  dependancy  in  which  they 
.  lived,  hung  heavy  upon  them;  fo  that  they 
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were  obliged  to  a£l  in  fubferviency  to  the 
nobles  and  bifhops,  even  when  they  fhewed 
moft  vigour  againft  the  crown,  following 
the  paflions  of  both  upon  many  occalions  in 
the  parliament  and  in  the  field,  and  making 
or  unmaking  kings  as  thefe  their  Immediate 
majlers  deiiied.  Bur,  in  return  for  their 
fer vices,  they  often  obtained  a  redrefs  of 
their  grievances,  revefiged  themfelves  upon 
bad  minifters,  and  obtained  good  laws  for 
the  commonwealth.  To  whatever  purpofes 
their  ftrength  might  be  ufed,  though  to  the 
purpofes  of  facllon,  hy  Icing  ufed  it  increafed. 
The  crown  at  laft  itjeJf  alfifted  the  growth 
of  it,  in  oppofition  to  that  of  the  church 
and  the  nobility.  The  bonds  of  vaflalage 
were  broke  or  lightened ;  the  barons  vi^ere 
by  different  laws  encouraged  and  enabled  to 
part  with  their  lands ;  the  weight  of  pro- 
perty was  transferred  to  the  fide  of  the 
people.  Many  accidents  concurred  to  the 
iame  effefl:.  A  reformation  in  religion  was 
>  begun,  by  which  that  mighty  fabrick  of 
church  power,  erefted  on  the  ruins  of  pub- 
lick  liberty,  and  adorned  with  the  fpoih  of 
the  crown  itfelf,  was  happily  attacked  and 
overturned.  A  great  part  of  the  immenfe 
poffeffions  of  the  clergy  was  taken  away, 
and  moft  of  it  fold  to  the  commons  upon 
eafy  terms.  They  had  now  a  very  confide- 
rabie  (hare  of  the  lands  of  England,  and  a 
ftill  greater  treafure  in  their  commerce, 
which  they  were  beginning  to  extend  and 
Vol.  I.  Y  improve. 
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improve.  Their  riches  fecured  their  inde- 
pendency ;  the  clergy  feared  them,  and  the 
nobles  could  not  hurt  them.  In  this  (late, 
queen  Elizabeth  found  the  parliament  i  the 
lords  and  commons  were  nigh  upon  a  level,^ 
and  the  church  in  a  decent  fubordination* 
She  was  the  head  of  this  well- proportioned 
body,  and  fupremely  direfted  aU  its  motions. 
Thus,  what  in  mixed  forms  of  government 
feldom  happens,  there  was  no  cqnteft  for 
power  in  the  legiflature  j  becaufe  no  part 
was  fo  high  as  to  be  uncontrouled,  or  fo  low 
as  to  be  opprefl.  A  reformation  of  religion 
was  Gompleatly  eftabliftied  by  this  excellent 
princefs ;  which  entirely  refcued  the  nation 
from  that  foreign  yoke  the  pope  had  im- 
pofed  upon  it  for  fo  many  centuries,  and 
from  the  dominion  of  fuperftition,  the  worjl 
cf  all  Jlavery.  The  next  great  benefits  that 
ihe  conferred  upon  her  fubjecls,  were  the 
extenfion  of  commerce  into  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  the  foundation  of  their  maritime 
power ^  which  is  their  true.,  natural  great 7iefs, 
Under  her  it  began  ;  and  fhe  lived  to  carry  it 
to  fuch  a  heiohth,  as  to  make  them  reallv 
lords  of  the  fea^  an  empire  more  glorious  than 
that  oi  the  fophi  our  niafler,  and  richer  than 
that  of  the  mogul.  In  doing  this,  flie  did 
more  for  England  than  her  greateft  prede- 
ceflbrs  had  ever  done  ;  far  more  than  thofe 
wlio  conquered  France,  though  they  could 
have  fecured  it  to  their  pofterity.  Thefe 
were   the  arts  by  which  ihe   ruled,  and  by 
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t  hefe  (he  wias  able  to  preferve  her  authority ; 
nay,  and  to  extend  it  further  upon  certain 
occafions  than  very  abfolute  princes  could 
do,  even  while  fhe  affifted  her  people  in  the 
corroborating  and  confirming  their  liberty. 
The  flrength  of  her  power  was  their  fatis" 
fadlion ;  and  every  other  happinefs  followed 
ihat^  as  every  misfortune  and  difgrace  is 
fure  to  attend  on   their  difcontent. 
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LETTER      LXI. 
S  E  L  I  M  to  M I  R  z  A.  at  Ifpahan* 

From  London. 

T  ENDED  my  laft  letter  with  the  felicity 
^  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  Very  different  was 
that  of  her  fuccelTor  James  the  Firft :  for 
his  character  and  condudl  were  the  reverfe  of 
hers.  He  endeavoured  to  break  the  balance 
of  the  government,  by  her  fo  wifely  fixed  \ 
and  wanted  to  be  greater  than  her^  without 
one  quality  that  could  render  him  capable  of 
filling  her  place.  He  had  neither  courage, 
ability,  nor  addrefs:  he  was  contemned  both 
at  home  and  abroad ;  his  very  favourites  did 
not  love  him,  though  he  was  governed  by 
them  in  every  thing ;  nor  did  they  maintain 
their  dominion  by  his  affeftions  fo  much  as 
by  his  fears.  Yet  this  meanejl  of  kings  made 
great  advances  towards  abjoliite  power  \  and 
would  have  compleatly  obtained  it,  if  he 
could  have  found  means  to  have  introduced 
the  fame  luxury  into  the  nation  as  he  did 
into  the  courts  with,  the  conflant  attendant 
ot  luxury,  the  fame  corruption.  But  the  virtue 
infuied  by  Elizabeth  into  the  mafs  of  the 
people,  and  the  indigence  of  the  crown, 
ftopt  the  contagion  from  fpreading  fo  far : 
the  commons  refilled  it,  though  the  lords 
^nd  the  biihops  did  not ;    and  fome  check  was 
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given  to  the  defigns  of  the  king,  yet  not 
enough  for  the  fecuring  of  liberty,  or  pre^ 
venting  the  evils  his  condu^  prepared  for  the 
following  reign.  The  clergy,  whom  he 
attached  to  his  interefts  by  fcivouring  theirs^ 
or  what  they  took  to  be  theirs,  more  than  a 
ivlfe  pnnce-w&uU,  or  a  gooJ  prince  ougl>t  to 
liave  done,  were  very  affiftant  to  him,  by 
preaching  np  notions  which  he  and  they 
ieem  to  have  borrowed  from  our  religion, 
of  a  right  divine  in  kings,  neither  derived 
from  human  laws,  nor  to  be  limited  by  them  ; 
and  other  fuch  Mahometan  tenets,  that  had 
never  been  heard  of  before  in  this  country  : 
yet  there  were  many  who  difliked  thefe  in* 
novations,  and  their  oppofition  hindered  them 
from  taking  deep  root  in  any  minds  but 
thofe  of  the  royal  family.  Thefe  obflinate 
proteftants  and  patriots  were  branded  with 
the  name  of  Puritans,  and  much  hated  by 
James,  and  Charles  his  fon,  -who,  upon  the 
deceafe  of  the  former,  fucceeded  to  his 
kingdoms,  his  notions,  and  his  defigns. 

He  had  many  better  qualifications  than  his 
father,  but  as  wrong  a  judgement,  and  greater 
obftinacy.  He  carried' his  atFeftion  for  the 
clergy,  and  abhorrence  of  the  Puritans,  to 
an  excefs  of  bigotry  and  rage.  He  agreed  fo 
ill  with  his  parliaments,  that  he  foon  grew 
weary  of  them,  and  refolved  to  be  troubled 
with  no  more ;  none  were  called  for  twelve 
years  together,  and  all  that  time  he  governed 
as  defpotically  as  the  fophi  of  Perfia.     The 
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laws  were   either  openly  infringed,   or  ex- 
plained in  the  manner  he  direded  :  he  levied 
money   upon    his  fubje6ls   againft  privileges 
exprefsly   confirmed    by  himfelf.     In  Ihort, 
his  paflion  for  power  might  have  been  fully 
gratified,  if  his  more  prevailing  one  to  bi- 
gotry had  not  engaged  him  in  a  fenfelefs 
undertaking,  of  forcing  the   fame   form  of 
worfhip  upon  his  fubjedls  in  Scotland,  as  he 
had  declared  himfelf  fo  warmly  for  in  Eng- 
land,    It  is  fafer  to  attack  men  in  their  civil 
rights,    than   their  religious   opinions :    the 
Scots,  who  had    acquiefced   under  tyranny^ 
took  up  arms  againft  perfecution.     Their  in- 
furreftion  made  it  neceflary  to  call  a  parlia- 
ment ;    it   met,   but   was   inftantly  diliblved 
by  the  intemperate  folly  of  the  court.     All 
hopes  of  better   meafures  were  put  an   end 
to    by   this   laft    provocation.      The '  Scots 
marched  into  England,  and  were  received  by 
the  Englifh,  not  as  enemies,  but  as  brothers 
and  allies  :   the  king,  unable  to  oppofe  them, 
was  compelled  to  aik  the  aid  of  another  par- 
liament.   A  parliament  met,  exafperated  with 
the  oppreffions  of  fifteen  years:   the  principal 
members  were  men  of  the  greateft  capacity, 
courage,    and   virtue,    firmly   united    among 
themfelves,  and  whom  the  court  could  neither 
corrupt    nor   intimidate.       They    refolved    to 
make  ufe  of  the  opportunity,  to  redrefs  their 
grievances^  and  fecure  their  liberty ;    the  king 
granted   every  thing   that   was   neceflary   to 
either  of  thole  ends,  except  iuchfecurities  as 

might 
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might  have  been  turned  agalnji  hitnfelf:  but 
what^  perhaps,  was  redlly  concejfion^  had  the 
appearance  of  conjir ain't ^  and  therefore  gained 
neither  gratitude  nor  confidence:    the  nation 
could  no   longer  truft  the   king;    or^   if  it 
mighty  particiddr  men  could  not  ;    and   the 
fupport  of  thofe  particular  men  was  become  a 
national  concern :   they  had  expofed  themfelves 
by  ferving  the  publick  ;   the  publick  therefore 
judged  that  it  was  bound  in  juftice  to  defend 
them.     Nor  indeed  was  it  poliible,  when  the 
work  of  reformation  was  begun,  after  fo  long 
a  denial  of  juftice,  to  keep  a  people,  fore  with 
the   remembrance   of    injuries    received   and 
fatisfadion  refufed,  within   the  bounds  of  a 
proper  moderation.     Such  a  fobriety  is  much 
eafier    in   fpeculation    than    it    ever  was    in 
prafticci      Thus,    partly    for    the    fafety    of 
their  leaders,  and   partly  from  a  jealouly  of 
his  intentions  too  juftly  conceived,  the  par- 
liament drew   the    fword   againft  the  king: 
but  the  fword,  when  drawn^  was  no  longer 
theirs;     it  was  quickly  turned  againft  them  ' 
by  thofe  to  whofe  hands  they  trufted  it :    the 
honeftefl:    and   wifeft    of  both    parties    were 
out-witted  and  overpowered  by  villains  ;    the 
king  periftied,  and  the  conftitution  periftied 
with  him. 

A  private  man,  whofe  genius  was  called 
forth  by  the  troubles  of  his  country,  and 
formed  in  the  exercife  of  fa£lion,  ufurped  the 
governm.ent.  His  charader  was  as  extraor- 
dinary as   his  fortune:    he  had  an  air  of  en- 
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thufiafm,  which  gained  all  thofe  who  were 
real  eiithnfiafts  (the  number  of  whom  was 
great  in.  thole  days)  and  put  hhii  at  their 
head.  That  he  was  one  himfeif  in  fome 
degree  may  be  fuppofed,  notwithftanding  the 
prudence  with  which  he  conduced  all  his 
deiigns ;  becaufe  the  fame  fpark  of  enthufiafm 
which  makes  common  men  mad,  may,  in 
certain  conjundlures,  only  capacitate  others 
of  fuperior  abilities  to  undertake  and  perform 
extraordinary  things.  Whether  Cromwell  was 
one  of  thefe,  or  ad:ed  entirely  from  political 
cunning,  the  times  he  lived  in  could  not 
difcover ;  and  much  lefs  can  the  prefent. 
Thus  far  is  certain,  that,  by  an  uncommon 
appearance  of  zeal,  by  great  addrefs,  and 
great  valour,  he  fir  ft  inflamed  the  fpirit  of 
liberty  into  extravagance^  and  afterwards 
duped  and  awed  it  into  J ubmiffion.  He  trampled 
on  the  laws  of  the  nation,  but  he  raifed  the 
glory  of  it;  and  it  is  hard  to  fay  which  he 
deferved  moft,  a  halter  or  a  crown. 

If  the  enthufiafts  of  his  own  party  would 
have  permitted  him  ro  have  taken  the  title 
of  king  as  well  as  the  power,  it  is  probable 
the  royalty  might  have  been  fixed  in  his 
family  by  a  well-modeled  and  lafting  efta- 
blifhment.  He  fhewed  a  great  defire  to 
carry  that  point;  and  I  have  heard  him 
compared  in  this  inftance  to  Julius  Caefar,  a 
great  Roman  general,  who,  like  him,  having 
maftered  his  country  by  its  own  arms,  and 
being  polleft  of  more  than  the  power  of  a 
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king^  was  fo  fond  of  adding  the  name  to  it, 
that  it  coft  him  his  life.  But  the  two  cafes 
are  totally  different.  What  in  the  Romati 
was  a  weak  vauity,  and  below  the  reft  of  his 
character,  was  in  the  Englifhman  folid  good 
fenfe.  The  one  could  not  take  that  name 
without  deftroying  the  forms  of  the  Ropian. 
confltutlon  ;  the  other  could  not  preferve  the 
forms  of  the  Englifi  conjlitut'ion  without  taking 
that  name.  He  therefore  did  wifely  in 
feeking  it;  but^  not  being  able  to  bring  his 
own  friends  to  confent  to  it,  or  to  do  it 
againft  their  oppofition,  he  could  make  no 
fettlement  of  the  government  to  out-lait  his 
own  life  :  for  it  is  hardly  poffible,  from  the 
nature  of  things,  that  a  dominion  newly 
acquired  fliould  long  be  maintained  in  any 
country,  if  the  ancient  forms  and  names  are 
not  kept  up.  Immediately  after  the  death 
of  this  great  man,  all  order  was  loft  in  the 
il:ate :  various  tyrannies  were  fet  up,  and  de^ 
ftroyed  each  other ;  but  all  (hewed  a  repuMick 
to  be  impr amicable.  At  laft  the  nation, 
growing  weary  of  fuch  wild  confufion,  agreed 
to.  recall  the  banidied  fon  of  their  murdered 
king,  not  iox  his  fane  ^  butyir  the  fake  of  the 
monarchy,  which  all  the  nation  delired  to 
reflore ;  and  fo  inconiiderate  was  the  zeal  of 
thofe  times,  that  they  reftored  it  without 
any  limitations,  or  any  conditions  made  for 
the  publick.  Thus  the  fruits  of  a  tedious 
civil  war  were  lightly  and  carelefsly  thrown 

away 
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away  by  too  hafty  a  paffion  for  repofe.  Thi 
conftitution  revived  indeed  again,  but  re* 
vived  as  Jickly  as  before:  the  ill  humourSj 
which  ought  to  have  been  purged  away  by 
the  violent  ren^edies  that  had  been  ufed^ 
continued  as  prevalent  as  ever,  and  natu- 
rally broke  out  in  the  fame  diftempers. 
The  king  wanted  to  fet  himfelf  above  the 
law ;  wicked  men  encouraged  this  difpo- 
lition ;  and  many  good  men  were  weak 
enough  to  comply  with  it,  out  of  averfion  to 
thofe  principles  of  refiftance  which  they  had 
feen  fo  fatally  abufed. 
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Selim    to    MiRZA    at    Ilpahan. 

From  London* 

TH  E    methods   purfucd    by  Charles    the 
Seco'id,  in   the  condufl:  of  his  govern- 
ment, were   in  many  refpeds  different  from 
his  father's,  though  the  purpofe  of  both  was 
much  the  fame.    The  father  always  biilliedHis 
parliaments ;  the  fon  endeavoured  to  corrupt 
them  :  the  father  obftinately  refufed  to  change 
his  minifters,  becaufe  he  really  efteemed  them 
as  honeft  men ;    the  fon  very  eafily  changed 
his^  becaufe  he  thought   they  were  all  alike 
difhoneft,  and  that  his  defigns  might  as  well 
be   carried  on  by  one  knave  as  by  another : 
the  father  was  a  tool  of  the  clergy,  and  a 
perfecutor,  out  of  zeal  for  his  religion;    the 
fon  V\ras  almoft   indifferent  to  religion,    but 
ferved  the  paflions   of  his  clergy  agamft  the 
diilenters  fronii  motives  of  policy:  the  father 
defired  to  be  abfolute  at  home,  but  to  make 
the   nation  refpedable  abroad ;    the   fon  af- 
{ifted  the  king  of  France  in  his  invafions  on 
the  liberties   of  Europe,  that,    by  his  help, 
.he  naight  mafter  thofe  of  England;  nay,  he 
was  even  a  penfioner  to  France,  and,    by  fp 
vile  a  proftitution  of  his  dignity,  fel;  an  ex- 
ample to  the   nobility  of  his  realm,  to  fell 
their  honour  like  wife  for  a  pepfion  -,  an  example, 

the 
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the  ill  effeds   of  which   have  been  felt  too 
fenfibly  evej  fince. 

Yet,  with  all  thefe  vices  and  imperfeflions 
in  the  character  of  Charles  the  Second, 
there  was  fomethinp;  fo  bewitchino;  in  his 
behaviour,  that  the  charms  of  it  prevailed 
on  many  to  connive  at  the  faults  of  his^  go- 
vernment: and,  indeed,  nothing  can  be  fo 
hurtful  to  a  country,  which  has  liberties  to 
defend,  as  a  prince  who  know^s  how  at  the 
fame  time  to  make  himfelf  defpotick  and  i 
agreeable :  this  was  eminently  the  talent  o£ 
Charles  the  Second;  and  what  is  moft  fur- 
prizing,  he  poileft  it  without  any  great 
depth  of  underftanding. 

But  the  principal  inftrument  of  his  bad' ^ 
intentions,  was  a  general  depravity  of  man- 
ners, with  which  he  took  pains  to  infed: 
his  court,  and  they  the  nation.  All  virtues, 
both  pnblick  and  private,  were  openly  ridi- 
culed ;  and  none  were  allowed  to  have  any 
talents  for  wit  or  bulinefs,  who  pretended  to 
any  fenfe  of  honour,  or  regard  to  decency. 

The  king  made  great  ufe  of  thefe  new 
notions  ;  and  they  proved  very  pernicious  to 
the  freedom,  as  well  as  morals,  of  his  fub- 
je£ls :  but  an  indolence,  natural  to  his 
temper,  was  fome  check  to  his  defigns ;  and, 
fond  as  he  was  of  arbitrary  power,  he  did 
not  piirfue  it  any  further  than  was  con- 
fiftent  with  his  fleafure  and  repofe. 

His  brother,  who  bore  a  great  fway  in  his 
government,  had  changed  his  religion  abroad, 

as 
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as  the  king  himfeif  had  alio  done :  but  with 
this  difference,  that  the  latter  retained  ahuoft 
^s   little  of  that  which  he  embraced,  as  of 
that  which  he  forlook  ;   whereas  the  former 
was  a  bigot  to  popery,  and  known  to  be  fuch, 
while  the  change  of  the  king  was  a  fecret  to 
moft  of  his   fubjefts.     The  fear  of  a  popijlo 
fucceffor  raifed  great  difcontent,  and  great  dif- 
orders  in  the  nation  :   the  houfe  of  commons 
pafled  a  bill  for  excluding  that  prince  from 
the  crown,   founded   undoubtedly   in  juPdce 
and  reafon ;   but  the  firmnefs  of  the  king  in 
that  Jingle  pointy     the    complalfance    of  the 
lords,  the  jealoufy  the  church  entertained  of 
the    diflenters,    the    fcruples    of    thofe    who 
thought   hereditary  right  divine  and  indefea^ 
jible^   and,  above   all,  the    fear  of  being  in- 
volved in   a  new  civil  v/ar,   which  alarmed 
many  well-meaning  people,  from  a  mixture 
oi  fa^ion  that  had  difcovered  itielf  in  fome 
of  the  chara5lers^  and  In  fome  of  the  meafures^ 
by  which  the  national  caule  was  then  carried 
on,  fruftrated  the  attempt  to  change  the  fuc- 
cejfion,  as  the  obftlnacy  of  thofe  engaged  In 
that   attempt  did   all  expedients  to  limit  the 
fuccejfor.     The  unhappy  advantages  all   this 
gave  to  the  king  made  him  a  great  deal  more 
abfolute  in  the  laftyeafs  of  his  reign  than  in 
all  the  foregoing  oneb ;    and,  upon   his  de^. 
mife,  brought  his  brother  in  peace  and  triumph 
to  the  throne.     He  had  not  been  long  feated 
there,  before  he  convinced  the  mofl:  attached 
to  his  party,  that  the  appreheniions  conceived 
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of  him,  and  the  delign  of  exchiding  him, 
had  been  too  juft.  All  that  the  fpirit  of 
bigotry  could  add  to  a  temper  in  itfelf  harjh 
and  violent^  appeared  in  his  government :  all 
that  a  weak  under fianding^  madly  condiiEled^ 
cpuld  undertake,  was  undertaken :  arbitrary 
power  was  the  means  ufed,  and  the  end  de- 
ligned  was  a  change  of  religion.  Happy 
was  it  for  England  that  this  end  fo  plainly  de- 
clared itfelf:  it  rouzed  even  thofe  whom  no 
danger  to  liberty  could  have  ever  alarmed, 
and  taught  the  preachers  of  non-rejjftance  to 
rejift,  A  revolution  was  evidently  neceflary 
to  fave  the  whole,  and  that  neceffity  produced 
one. 

King  James  the  Second  loft  his  crown,  and 
the  nation  gave  it  to  their  deliverer  the  prince 
of  Orange  :  the  government  \\2iS  fettled  on  a 
firmer  foundation,  agreeable  to  the  ancient 
Saxon  principles  from  which  it  had  declined ; 
and,  by  a  happlnefs  peculiar  to  itfelf,  grew 
Jlrong^r  from  tfie  Jloocks  it  had  Jzifialned, 
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Selim  io  MiRZA  at  Ifpahan, 

From  London. 

TH  E  firft  advantage  gained  by  the  Eng- 
lifl-i  nation,  in  the  change  of  their  go- 
vernment, w^s  the  utter  extindlion  of  thofe 
vain  and  empty  phantoms  of  hereditary  inde^ 
feafible  r'lght^  and  a  power  fuperkr  to  law,, 
which  khig  James  the  Firft  had  conjured  up, 
to  the  great  difturbance  and  terror  of  his 
people. 

With  James  the  Second  they  were  ex- 
pelled j  nor  can  they  ever  be  brought  back 
again  with  any  profpedt  of  fuccefs,  but  by 
that  family  alone^.  which  claims  from  him : 
for  which  reafon,  it  will  eternally  be  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  people  of  England,  not  to  fufFer 
fuch  a  claim  to  prevail  ;  but  to  maintain  an 
eftablifhment,  which  is  founded  on  the  baiis 
of  their  liberty,  and  from  which  their  liberty 
cannot  be  feparated  unlefs  the  rights  of  both 
are  deftroyed. 

As  the  parliament  plainly  difpofed  of  the 
crown  in  altering  the  fucceffion,  the  princes 
who  have  reigned  fince  that  time  could  pre- 
tend to  none  but  a  parliam.e?itary  title ;  and 
the  fame  force  as  the  legiflature  could  give  to 
that,  it  alfo  gave  to  the  privileges  of  tl:.e 
..  iubject. 

5  The 
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The  word  loyalty^  which  had  long  been 
milapplied,  recovered  its  original  and  proper 
fenfe :  it  was  now  underftood  to  mean  no 
more  than  a  due  obedience  to  the  authority 
of  the  king,  in  conformity  to  the  laws ;  in- 
iiead  of  a  Ugoted  compliance  to  the  will  of 
the  king,  in  oppofition  to  the  laws. 

.How  great  an  advantage  this  would  be, 
will  appear,  by  reflefting  on  the  mifchiefs 
that  have  been  brought  upon  this  country  in 
particular,  from  the  wrong  interpretation  of 
certain  names.  But  this  is  not  the  only  benefit 
that  enfued  from  that  happy  revolution. 
The  prerogative  of  the  crown  had  been  till 
then  ib  ill  defined,  that  the  full  extent  of  it 
was  rather  ilopt  by  the  degree  of  prudence  in 
the  government,  or  of  impatience  in  the 
people,  than  by  the  letter  of  the  law :  nay, 
it  leemed  as  if  in  many  inftances  the  law 
allo^ved  a  power  to  the  king,  entirely  deftruc- 
tive  to  itlelf.  Thus  princes  had  been  often 
made  to  believe,  that  what  their  fubjedls 
complained  of  as  oppreffion,  was  a  legal  exer- 
cife  of  the  rights  of  the  crown:  and  no  won- 
der if,  in  dilputable  points,  they  decided  the 
queflion  in  favour  of  their  own  authority.    , 

But  now  the  bounds  of  prerogative  v^ere 
marked  out  by  exprefs  rettriftions ;  the  courfe 
of  it  became  regular  and  fixed;  and  could  no 
longer  move  obliquely,  to  the  danger  of  the 
general  fyftem. 

Let  me  alfo  obferve  to  thee,  that  whereas 
before,  to  govern  by  parliaments  was  the  policy 

only 
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only  of  good  and  wife  princes  5  after  this 
period,  it  may  be  Confidered  in  a  different 
light,  becaufe  all  expedients  of  governing 
otherwife  are  plainly  impradicabl-e^  and  it 
may  not  always  imply  a  conforming  the  go- 
vernment to  the  fenfe  of  the  people.  I  will  ex- 
plain this  to  thee  more  diftin<Sly^  wheit  I 
write  again.  In  the  mean*  while,  let  me  a 
little  recall  thy  thoughts  from  paft  events,  and 
the  hijlory  ofEnglandi  to  the  remembrance  and 
love  of  thy  faithful  Selim,  who  is  not  be-* 
come  fo  much  an  Englifliman  as  to  forget  his 
native  Perfia;  but  perpetually  fighs  for  his 
friends  and  country,  amidft  all  that  engag^es 
hris  attentiori  in  a  foreign  land. 


Vox.  t  %  L  E  T- 
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LETTER       LXIV, 

S  E  L  I  M  /e  M  I  R  z  A  at  Ifpahan. 

From  London* 

THE  ancient  revenues  of  the  kings  of 
England  coiififted  chiefly  in  a  large  de- 
mefne  of  lands,  and  certain  rights  and 
powers  referved  to  them  over  the  lands  held 
of  the  crown ;  by  means  of  which,  they  fup- 
ported  the  royal  dignity  without  the  imme- 
diate affiftance  of  the  people,  except  upon 
extraordinary  occafirons.  But,  in  procefs  of 
time,  the  extravagance  of  princes  and  the  rapa- 
cioufnefs  of  favourites  having:  wafted  the 
beft  part  of  this  eftate,  and  their  fucceffors 
endeavouring  to  repair  it  by  a  tyrannical 
abufe  of  thofe  rights  and  powers,  fome  of 
them,  which  were  found  to  be  moft  grievous, 
were  bought  off  by  the  parliament,  with  a 
fixed  eftablifliment  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  houfehold,  compofed  of  certain  taxes 
yearly  raifed,  and  appropriated  thereto. 

But,  after  the  cxpulfon  of  the  Stuarts^  the 
expence  of  the  government  being  augmented 
for  the  defence  of  the  fucceffion,  the  crown 
%vas  conftrained  to  apply  to  parliament,  notj 
only  for  the  maintenance  of  its  houfliold, 
which  was  fettled  at  the  beginning  of  every 
reign,  and  in  every  reign  conjlderably  encreafed\ 
not  only  for  extraordinary  lupplies,  to  which 

end 
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iehd  parliaments  anciently  were  called ;  but 
for  the  ordinary  fervice  of  the  year. 

Thus  a  continual  dependance  on  the  people 
became  neceffary  to  kings ;  and  they  were  fo 
truly  the  fervants  of  the  publick,  that  they 
received  the  wages  of  it  in  form,  and  were 
obliged   to  the  parliament  for  the  means  of 
exercifing   the  royalty,    as   well  as   for    the 
right  they  had  to  claim  it.     Nor  can  this  falu- 
tary  dependance  ever  ceafe,  except  the  parh'a* 
ment  itfelf  fhould  give  it  up,  by  empowering 
the  king  to  ralfe  money,  without  limiting  the 
fum^  or  fpecifying  the  fervice s.     Such  concef- 
fions  are  abfurd  in  their  own  nature  ;  for  if 
a  prince  is  afraid  to  trufi:  his  people  with  a 
power  of   fupplying  his   neceffities,  upon  a 
thorough   knowledge   of  them,    the  people 
have  no  encouragement  to  truft  their  prince, 
or,    to   f]3eak    more  properly,    his   minlfter, 
with  lb  blind  and  undetermined  an  authoritr.- 
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SelIM  to  Mir  2:  A  at  Ilpahan. 

From  Londdiie 

YOU  have  feen  in  my  laft,  that,  from  the 
time  cf  king  James's  expulfion,  annual 
meetings  of  parhament  were  become  neceffkry 
to  the  carrying  on  of  the  gavernment.  But 
that  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people,  from  too 
long  a  delegation  of  their  authority,  might' 
not  forget  by  whom^  and  for  njohut^  It  wss 
given  them;  and  that  the  people  might  be 
enabled  to  cor  reft  a  had  choice^  which  expe- 
rience fhould  prove  to  be  fuch  ;  it  was  thought 
expedient  not  long  after  to  pafs  ^  law  for  the 
chuling  a  new  parliament  at  the  end  of  every 
three  years i  This  term  has  been  fince  pro- 
longed to  fevcn^  I  think  for  vef-y  good  reafon&; 
becaufe  the  eountry-intereft  (^ould  not  fupport 
the  redoubled  expence  of  contefting  with 
court-corruption  fo  much  ofterier  than  now^ 
and  there  are  no  good  grounds  to  ftippofc 
that  the  efforts  on  that  fide  would  be  much! 
lefs  for  ^  trieitnial  than  a  feptennial  parlia^i 
nient,  a  majority  in  thai  being  equally  necef-* 
fary  to  a  court  as  in  this:  fo  that  the  attacks 
would  be  the  fame,  or  near  the  fame,  and  th6' 
refinance  much  weaker  on  the  fide  of  the' 
people.  If  then  the  good  propofed  by  Shorten- 
ing 
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ing  the  term  be  very  uncertain,  it  muft  be 
confidered  that  very  great  and  certain  evils 
attend  upon  frequent  eledlions,  viz,  the  inr 
flaming  of  party  divifions,  depraving  the 
morals  of  the  people,  and  many  other  incon- 
veniences  of  no  little  weight.  However,  this 
is  a  point  about  which  I  have  found  the  beft 
men  differ,  and  which  thou  wilt  therefore 
confider  as  more  problematical  than  others  I 
have  mentioned  before.  I  now  return  to  my 
h-iftory. 

Among  other  advantages  gained  to  liberty 
at  this  its  happy  reft  oration^  a  free  exercife  of 
their  religion  was  allowed  to  thofe  who  differ 
from  the  rites  of  the  Englifh  church;  which 
has  been  continued  and  fecured  to  them  ever 
fmce,  with  fome  (hort  interruptions,  which 
even  the  party  that  can  fed  them  is  now  aJJoamed 
of.  Nor  has  any  thing  contributed  more  than 
this  to  the  peace  and  happinefs  of  the  govern- 
ment, by  gaining  it  the  affedion  of  all  its 
fubjeds,  and  taking  from  the  fpirit  of  faction 
a  pretence,  and  a  ftrength,  of  which  it  has 
often  made  a  very  bad  ufe. 

I  muft  alfo  obferve  to  thee,  that  from  this 
period  a  different  temper  has  fliewn  itfelf  in 
the  clergy  of  England.  They  are  become 
better  friends  to  liberty,  better  fubjefts,  better 
Engliftimen,  than  they  had  ufually  been 
either  before  or  fince  the  Reformation.  Some 
among  them  have  written  in  defence  of  the 
religious  and  civil  rights  of  mankind,  with  as 
free  a  fpirit,  and  a^  much  force  of  learning 
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and  argument,  as  any  layman  has  ever  done ; 
a  merit  peculiar  to  themfelves,  and  to  which 
no  other  clergy  In  the  whole  world  can  pretend. 
The  generaUty  of  them  are  now  very  moderate^ 
quiet ^  and  ufeful  members  of  the  commonwealth^ 
in  due  fubmiflion  to  the  civil  authority,  and 
deiiring  nothing  but,  what  they  deferve,  the 
iiroteSion  of  government  in   the   enjoyment  of 
their  jujl  rights.      They    who   would    deny 
them   that^    are    themfelves  perfecutors^    dif- 
iurbers  of  government^  and  very  had  member^ 
of  the  commonwealth, ' 

This  fucceiiion  was  faciUtated  and  fecure< 
by  the  union  of  Scotland  with  England ; 
and  Great  Britain  became  infinitely  ftrongerj^ 
by  being  undivided,  entire,  and  wholly  an 
if  and. 

One  condition  of  that  union  was,  the  ad- 
mitting lixteen  Scotch  peers,  chofen  by  the^ 
whole  body  of  the  peerage,  into  the  Englifh 
Jioufe  of  lords,  but  upon  a  tenure  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  reft,  being  to  lit  there  only 
^or  the  duration  of  the  parliament,  at  the  end 
of  which  a  new  eleclion  muft  be  made.  If 
thofe  eleftions  are  free  and  unirfuenced^  this 
alteration  in  the  Engliih  conftitution  may 
prove  very  m.uch  to  its  advantage,  becaufe 
luch  a  number  of  independent  votes  will 
balance  any  part  oj  the  houfe  of  peers  over 
which  the  court  may  have  obtained  too  great 
an  influence  ;  but  if  they  fliould  ever  be  chofen 
by  corruption y  and  have  no  hopes  of  fitting 
there    again     except    by    an    unconftitutional 

dependence 
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dependence  on  the  favour  of  a  court,  then  fuch, 
a  number  added  to  the  others  would  grievoufly 
endanger  the  conftitution  ;  and  the  houfe  of 
lords,  inftead  of  being,  as  it  ought,  a  jnedla-^ 
ting  power  between  the  crown  and  the  people, 
would  become  a  fort  of  anilchamber  to  the, 
courty  a  mere  office,  for  executing  and  authori-^ 
zing  the  purpofes  oi  d.  minijier, 

I  have  now,  my  dear  Mirza,  traced  thee 
out  a  general  plan  of  the  Englifh  conftitution  : 
and  I  believe  thou  wilt  agree  with  me,  upon 
the  whole,  that  ci  better  can  hardly  be  con^ 
trived\  the  only  misfortuiie  is^  ^^2X  Jo  good  a 
one  can  hardly  be  preferved. 

The  great  diftindtion  between  the  ancient 
plan  of  it  and  that  which  has  taken  place 
fince  the  expullion  of  the  Stuarts  is  this,  that 
the  firft  was  hfs  perjedi^  but  better  fecured^  be- 
caufe  the  nobility  and  people  had  the  fword 
in  their  hands  \  whereas  the  laft  is  more  re-  ' 
gular^  fubjeft  to  fewer  dijorders^  and  in  the 
frame  of  it  more  free^  but  ///  fecured^  the 
fword  being  only  in  the  hands  of  the  king :  to 
which  is  added  a  vaft  encreafe  of  the  wealth 
pf  the  crown,  and  a  mighty  influence  gained 
to  it  by  the  debts  of  the  publick,  which  have 
brought  on  new  taxes^  new  powers  for  the 
raifmg  thofe  taxes,  of  a  very  dangerous  na- 
ture, and  a  prodigious  multiplication  of  of- 
ficers wholly  dependent  upon  the  court ;  from 
^11  which  the  court  has  acquired  new  means 
pt  corruption^  without  any  new  effediual  fecu- 
fities  agaiqit  that  corruption  being  yet  gaine4 
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on  the  fide  of  the  people.  And  this  fort  of 
power  is  fo  much  nGore  to  be  feared  than 
any  other,  as  it  cannot  be  exercifed  Without 
depraving  the  morals,  and  debajing  the  fpirit,  ^ 
of  the  whole  people;  which  sn  the  end  " 
would  not  only  enflave  them,  but  render 
ttieiir  fervitude  voluntary^  deferved^  and  re-- 
med'defs^ 
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Selim  to  Mir 2: A  at  Ifpahan* 

From  London* 

IN  former  reigns,  when  parliaments  were 
laid  afide  for  any  length  of  time,  the 
whole  authority  of  the  ftate  was  lodged  in  a 
privy  council,  by  the  advice  and  direction  of 
which  all  affairs  were  carried  on.  But  thefe 
counfellors,  being  chofen  by  the  king,  and 
depending  on  his  favour,  were  too  apt  to  ad- 
vife  fueh  things  only  as  they  knew  would  be 
mod  agreeable ;  and  thus  the  interefts  of  the 
nation  were  often  faerificed  to  the  profit  and 
expectations  of  a  few  particulars.  Yet  ftill, 
as  on  extraordinary  occafions  the  king  might 
be  forced  to  call  a  parliament,  the  fear  of  it 
was  feme  check  to  theii:  proceedings ;  and  a 
degree  of  caution  was  natural  to  men  who 
forefaw  they  fhouid  fooner  or  later  be  called 
to  an  account.  But  let  us  fuppofe,  that  any 
future  prince  could  wholly  injluence  the  ele^lon 
of  a  far  It  amenta  and  make  the  members  of  it 
dependent  on  himjelf  what  would  be  the  dif- 
ference between  that  parliament  and  a  privy 
council?  would  it  fpeak  the  fenfe  of  the 
nation,  or  of  the  court?  would  the  intereft 
of  the  people  be  eonfidered  in  it,  or  that  of 
their  representatives  r  They  would  only  differ 
in  this  refpeft,  that  one^  having  no  power 
above  it,  7night  be  abfolutely  free  from  all  re- 
4.  Jlrainty 
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firaint^   which,  with  the  terror  of  a  parlia^ 
ment  hanging  over  it,  xht  other  never  could. 

This  is  the  only  imaginable  method,  by 
which  the  liberty  of  the  Engiifh  nation  can 
be  attacked  with  any  fuccefs ;  but  thou  wilt 
aik,  To  what  end  fhould  an  attack  of  this 
nature  be  made?  Why  (hould  a  king  of 
England  go  about  to  deftroy  a  conftitution, 
the  maintenance  of  which  would  render  him 
both  great  and  happy  ? 

I  reply,  that  a  king  indeed  can  have  no 
leafonable  inducement  to  make  fuch  an  ex- 
periment; but  ^  minifter  may  find  it  iiecef- 
fary  for  his  own  fupport ;  and  happy  would 
it  have  been  for  many  countries,  if  the  majler'*s 
intereft  had  been  confidered  by  the  Jervant 
half  fo  warmly  as  ih^  Jerva7if  s  by  the  ?nqfter. 

If  a  man  who  travels  through  Italy  was  to 
aik,  what  advantage  all  the  wealth  in  religious 
houfes,  and  all  the  idolatrous  worfhip  paid 
there,  are  to  the  faints  they  are  dedicated  to? 
The  anfwer  muft  be,  Of  none  at  alL  But  the 
priefts,  who  are  reall}^  gainers  by  them,  know 
that  they  abufe  tbe  people  to  very  gQod  pur- 
pofe  ;  and  make  ufe  of  a  venerable  name^  not 
from  any  regard  they  have  to  it,  but  to  raife 
their  own  greatnefs,  fweil  their  own  pridcj, 
and  cover  and  fecure  their  ovv^n  extortion. 

It  is  only  therefore  by  the  weaknefs  of 
princes,  the  arts  of  minifters,  and  the  feduc- 
tion  of  the  people  againft  their  own  interefts, 
the  conftitution  of  England  can  perifli,  and 
probably  will  perifh  at  lait,  This  will  hap- 
^  pcil 
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pen  fooner  or  later,  as  more  or  lefs  care  Is 
taken  by  thofe  whofe  duty  it  is  to  watch  over 
it.  I  am  not  ignorant  that  there  are  fome 
vifionary  raen^  who  dream  of  fchemes  to  per-r 
petuate  it  bej^ond  all  poffibility  of  future 
change  :  but  I  have  always  thought  the  fame 
of  political  projedls  to  render  a  government, 
as  of  chemical  projects  to  render  a  jn^n  im^ 
mortal.  Such  a  grand  elixir  cannot  be  found ; 
and  thpfe  who  would  tamper  with  ftates,  in 
hopes  of  procuring  them  that  immortality^  are 
the  moft  ynfit  to  prefcribe  to  them  of  all  men 
in  the  world.  But,  at  the  fame  time  that  I 
j^now  this,  I  alio  know,  that  the  date  of  a 
government  may  be  prolojiged  by  proper  and 
falutary  remedies,  applied  by  thofe  who  un- 
derftand  its  true  nature,  and  join  to  lpecu« 
lative  wifdom  experience  and  temper.  Nor 
ihould  I  think  it  at  all  a  better  excufe  for  af- 
fifting  to  ruin  the  conftitution  of  my  country, 
that  it  mufi  come  to  an  end^  and  perhaps  begi?ts 
to  decay ^  than  for  joining  in  the  murder  of 
my  father,  that  he  mujl  die  at  hifl^  an4  begins 
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S  E  L  I  M  io  M  I  R  z  A  at  Ifpahaii^ 

From  London. 

TH  E  Other  morning,  a  friend  of  mino 
came  to  me,  and  told  m.e,  with  the  air 
of  one  who  brings  an  agreeable  piece  of  news, 
that  there  was  a  lady  w4io  mod  paflionately  de- 
fired  the  pieafure  of  my  acquaintance,  and  had 
commiffioned  him  to  carry  ms  to  fee  her. — I 
will  not  deny  to  thee,  that  my  vanity  was  a 
little  flattered  with  this  meffage  :  I  fancied 
fhe  had  {ctn  me  in  fome  publick  place,  and 
taken  a  hking  to  my  perfon  ;  not  being  able 
to  comprehend  what  other  miotive  could  make 
her  fend  for  a  man  fhe  was  a  ftranger  to,  in 
fo  free  and  extraordinary  a  manner.  I  painted 
her  in  my  own  imagination  very  young  and 
very  handfome,  and  fet  out  with  moft  pleaf- 
ing  expeflations,  to  fee  the  conqueft:  I  had 
made :  but  when  I  arrived  at  tlie  place  of 
affignation,  I  found  a  Httle  old  woman,  very 
dirty,  encircled  by  four  or  five  ftrange  felloivs, 
one  of  whom  had  a  paper  in  his  hand,  which 
he  was  reading  to  her  with  all  the  emphatls 
of  an  author. 

My  coming  in  obliged  him  to  break  off, 
which  put  him  a  good  deal  out  of  humour ; 
but  the  lady,  underftancling  who  I  was,  re- 
ceived 
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Cei\fi8tl  me  with  great  fatisfaftion,  and  told 
me,  flie  had  long  had  a  curiofity  to  be  ac- 
<}iiainted  with  a  Mahometan :  for  you  muft 
know,  faid  ihe,  that  I  have  applied  niyfeif 
particularly  to  the  fludy  of  theology,  and  by 
profound  meditation  and  enquiry  have  formed 
a  religion  of  my  own,  much  better  than  the 
vulgar  one  in  all  refpefls.  I  never  admit  any- 
body to  my  houfe,  who  is  not  diftiiiguilhed 
from  the  common  herd  of  Chrijlians  by  fome 
extraordinary  notion  in  divinity :  all  thefe 
gentlemen  are  eminently  heretical,  each  in  a 
way  peculiar  to  himfelf :  they  are  fo  good  to 
do  me  the  honour  of  inftrudling  me  in  their 
feveral  points  of  faith^  and  fubmit  their 
opinions  to  my  judgement.  Thus,  Sir,  { 
have  compofed  a  private  fyflem,  which  mull: 
iieceffarily  be  perfedter  than  any,  becaufe  it 
is  colledled  out  of  all  ;  but  to  cam  pleat  it,  I 
want  a  little  of  the  Koran^  a  book  which  I 
have  heard  fpoken  of  mighty  handfomely  by 
many  learned  men  of  rrty  acquaintance :  and 
i  aflure  yau,  Sir,  I  ihould  have  a  very  good 
opinion  of  Mahom:et  himfelf,  if  he  were  not 
a  little  too  hard  upon  the  ladies.  Be  fo  kind 
therefore  to  initiate  me  in  your  myjleries^  and 
you  Ihall  find  me  very  docile  and  very  grate-- 

Madam,  replied  I  in  great  confiifion,  I  did 
not  come  to  England  as  a  mijjionary^  and  was 
never  verfed  in  religious  difputation.  But  if  a 
Perlian  tale  would  entertain  yom,  I  cauld  tell 

you 
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you  one  that  the  Eaftern  ladies  are  mighty 
fond  of. 

A  Perfian  tale !  cried  (he ;  have  you  the 
infolence  to  otter  me  a  Perfian  ta/e!  Really^ 
Sir,  I  am  not  ufed  to  be  fo  affronted. 

At  thefe  words,  fhe  retired  U)to  her  clofet, 
with  her  whole  train  of  nietaphyficians ;  and 
left  my  friend  and  me  to  go  away,  as  un- 
worthy of  any  further  communioa  with 
her» 
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Selim  fo  MiRZA  af  Ifpahan. 


From  London, 

Ould'ft  thou   know,  Mirza,    the  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  Europe?   I  will  give  it 
thee  in  a  very  few  words. 

There  is  one  nation  in  it,  which  thinks  of 
nothing  but  how  to  prey  upon  the  others^ 
while  the  others  are  entirely  taken  up  with 
preying  upon  themjelves. 

There  is  one  nation  where  particulars  take 
a  pride  in  the  glory  of  their  country;  while 
in  the  others  no  glory  is  confidered,  but  that 
of  railing  or  improving  a  vafl:  eflate. 

There  is  one  nation  which,  though  able 
in  negociation,  puts  its  principal  confidence 
in  the  fword\  while  the  others  truft  wholly  to 
the  ben.  though  much  lefs  capable  of  uiing: 
it   with  advantage. 

There  is  one  nation  which  invariably 
purfues  a  great  plan  of  general  dominion^ 
while  the  others  are  purfuing  little  interefts^ 
through  a  labyrinth  of  changes  and  contra- 
dict on  s. 

What,  Mirza,  doft  thou  think  will  be  the 
confequence  ?    Is    it    not   probable    that  this 

nation  * 
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nation  will  in  the  end  be  lord  of  all  the  reft  ? 
It  certauily  muft. — One  thing  only  can  hin- 
der it,  which  is,  th^  the  itir  of  falling 
under  that  yoke,  when  the  peril  appears  to 
be  imminent,  may  raife  a  different  fpirit  in 
all  thdfe  nations,  and  work  out  their  fafety 
from,  their  danger  itfelf. 
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S  E  L  I  r^  to  M  I  R  z  A  at  Ifpahail. 

From  London; 

WAS  the  other  day   in  a   coftee-houfej 

where  I  found  a  man  declaiming  upon  the 
prefent  ftate  of  Perfia,  and  fo  warm  for  the 
intereflis  of  Tamas  Kouh  Kan^  our  invincible 
general  *>  that^  if  it  had  not  been  for  his 
language  and  drefs,  I  fhould  have  taken  hini 
for  a  Pertian; 

Sii-j  faid  I,  are  you  acquainted  with  Tamas 
Kouli  Kan,  that  you  concern  yourfelf  thus 
about  him? 

No,  faid  he,  I  was  never  out  of  England  % 
but  I  love  the  Perfiaris,  for  being  enemies  to 
the  Turks. 

What  hurt  have  the  Turks  done  you,  an- 
fwered  I,  that  you  bear  fuch  enmity  again  ft 
them  ? 

Sir,  replied  he,  I  am  afraid  they  fhould 
hurt  the  ^/;^^^r^r ;  whofe  friend  I  have  alv/ays 
declared  myfelf. 

I  enquired  of  a  gentlemaii  that  fat  by  me^ 
who  this  Friend  of  the  Emperor 
m'p'ht  be  ?  and  was  told  that  he  was  a  dancings 
majhr  in  St*  James's-flreet, 

"^  By  tHefe  words  It  appeats,  that  ihsfe  Letters  weirs  writtcii 
before  Tamas  KoUli  Kan  ufurped  the  thidnei. 

V^^L,  L  A  a  For 
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For  my  part  (faid  a  young  gentleman 
finely  dreft,  that  ftood  lipping  a  di(h  of  tea 
by  the  fire-fide)  I  do  not  care  if  Tamas 
Kouli  Kan,  and  the  great  Turk,  and  all  the 
Perfians  and  emperors  in  Europe,  were  at  the 
bottom  of  the  fea,  provided  Farinelli  be  but 
fafe.  .    . 

The  indifference  of  this  gentleman  fur- 
prized  me  more  than  the  importance  of  the 
other. 

If  you  are  concerned  for  Farinelli,  faid  a 
third  (who  they  told  me  was  a  chemift), 
perfuade  him  to  take  my  drop ;  and  that  will 
fecure  him  from  the  humidity  of  the  Englifh 
air,  which  may  very  much  prejudice  his 
voice. 

Will  it  not  alfo  make  a  7nan  of  him  again^ 
faid  a  gentleman  to  the  doftor  ?  After  the 
miracles  we  have  been  told  it  has  performed, 
there  is  nothing  more  wanting  hut  fuch  a  cure 
to  compleat  its  reputation. 
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Selim  to  MiRZA  at  Ifpahan. 

From  London » 

A  Friend  of  miiie  was  talking  to  me, 
fome  days  ago,  of  the  fpirit  of  enthu- 
fiafm,  which  appeared  fo  ftrongly  In  the  firft 
profeffors  of  oiir  religion ;  and,  as  he  pre- 
tended, in  the  prophet  himfelf :  to  that  chiefly 
he  afcribed  their  mighty  conquefts ;  and  ob- 
ferved,  that  there  needed  nothing  more  to 
render  them  invincible,  fuch  a  fpirit  being 
conftantly  attended  with  a  contempt  of  plea- 
fure  and  of  eafe,  of  danger  and  of  pain. 

If,  faid  he,  the  enthufiafts  of  this  country, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Firft,  had  beeh 
united  among  themfelves,  like  the  Arabians 
under  Mahomet  and  his  fucceflbrs,  I  make 
iio  doubt  but  they  might  have  conquered  all 
Europe  :  but  unhappily  their  enthufiafm  was 
direfted  to  difterent  points  ;  fome  were  bigots 
to  the  church  of  England,  fome  to  Calvin, 
fome  to  particular  whimfies  of  their  own ; 
one  fett  of  them  ran  mad  for  a  republick^ 
others  were  no  lefs  out  of  their  wits  in  the 
love  of  monarchy ;  fo  that,  inftead  of 
making  themfelves  formidable  to  their  neigh- 
bours, they  turned  the  edge  of  their  fury 
againft  each  other,  and  deftroyed  all  peace 
an4  order  here  at  home*     Yet,  as  much  as 
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our   anceftors  fufFered  then  by  the   wrong   ) 
direftion  of  their  zeal,  I  wifli  the  prefent  age   ;| 
may  not  fuffer  more  by  the  total  want  of  it 
among  us.     There  is  fo  cold  and  lifelefs  an 
unconcern  to  every  thing  but  a  narrow,  pri- 
vate intereft ;  we  are  fo  little  in  earnefl:  about 
religion,  virtue,  honour,  or  the  good  of  our 
country  ;  that,  unlefs  fome  fpark  of  the  an- 
cient fire  (hould  revive,  I  am  afraid  we  (hall 
jeft    away    our   liberties,    and    all    that  is 
ferious  to  our  happinefs.     If  the  great  Mr. 
Hampden  had    converfed  with  our  modern 
race  of  wits,  he  would  have  been  told,  that 
it  was.  a  ridiculous  enihtifiafm,  to  trouble  him- 
felf  about  a  trifling  fum  of  money,  becaufeit 
was  raifed  againft  the  privileges  of  the  people ; 
and  that  he  might  get  a  thoufand  times  more 
than  he  difputed  for,  by  2i  pnident  JubmiJJion. 


h  E  T- 
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Selim  to  Ml -rx  a  at  Ilp^han* 

From  London, 

^TpHERE  is  a  new  fcience  produced  in 
•*  Europe  of  late  years,  entirely  unknown 
to  any  former  age,  or  to  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  which  is  called  Treaty  Learning. 
I  have  been  let  into  a  general  ideg  of  it  by  a 
very  ingenious  friend  of  naine,  who  has  ac- 
quired a  confiderable  talent  in  it  having 
ferved  an  apprenticefhip  of  twenty  years  undej 
different  mailers  in  foreign  courts,  and  made, 
in  a  political  fenfe,  the  tour  of  Europe,  Hp 
tells  me,  it  is  a  very  exteniive  ftudy ;  for  not 
only  the  rights  of  every  prince,  but  their  incli- 
nations to  the  rights  of  a?iy  other^  are  therein 
fet  forth  and  comprehended.  This  has 
branched  itfelfout  into  an  infinity  of /J^^r^/^ 
'^nd.fecret  articles^  engageme7its^  counter -engage^ 
merits^  memorials^  remonflrances^  declarations  % 
all  which  the  learned  in  this  fcience  are 
required  to  know  perfedly  by  heart,  that 
they  may  be  ready  upon  occaiion  to  apply 
them,  or  elude  their  application,  4s  the  intereft 
of  their  mafters  Ihall  demand. 

He  {hewed  me  ten  or  twelve  volumes  lately 
publiflied,  confifting  only  of  the  treaties 
which  have  beerx  rriade  lince  the  beginning  of 
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this  century,    four  or    five  of  which    were 
quite  filled  with  thofe  of  England. 

Sure,  ftid  I,  this  huge  heap  of  negocia- 
tions  could  never  have  been  employed  about 
the  bufinefs  of  this  little  fpot  of  earth  for  fo 
fmall  a  fpace  of  time  as  thirty  years  !  No — the 
affairs  of  all  Europe  muft  be  fettled  in  them, 
for  the  next  century  at  leaji. — For  the  next  feJJiQn 
of  parliament^  anfvveredhe;  thefe  political  ma- 
chines are  feldom  mounted  to  go  longer  than 
that  period^  without  being  i alien  to  pieces^  or 
new  woimd'Up, 

But  how,  faid  I,  could  England,  which  is 
,,    an  ifland,  be  enough  concerned  in  what  paflfes 
on  the  continent,  to  undergo  all  this  labour  | 
in  adjufting  it? 

O,  replied  he,  we  grow  weary  of  being  I 
confined  within  the  narrow  verge  of  our  own 
inter  efts  ;  we  thought  it  looked  more  confder^  I 
ahle^  to  expatiate^  and  give  our  talents  room  to  | 
.  play.  But  this  was  not  the  only  end  of  I 
our  continual  and  reftlefs  agitation :  it  may 
frequently  be  the  intereft  of  a  minifter,  | 
if  he  find  things  in  a  calm,  to  trouble  the 
ivaters^  and  work  up  a  ftorm  about  him  ;  If 
not  to  perplex  ^nd  confound  thofe  above  him. 
yet  to  embarrafs  and  intimidate  the  compe- 
titors  or  rivals  of  his  power. 

Perhaps  too  there  might  be  a  flill  deeper 
motive :  thefe  engagements  are  for  the  moft 
part  pretty  chargeable  ;  and  thofe  who  are 
obliged  to  make  them  good,  complain  that 

they 
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they  arc  much  the  poorer  for  them ;  but  it  is 
not  fure,  that  ihofe  who  form  them  are  fo  too. 
As  far,  faid  I,  as  my  little  obfervation  can 
enable  me  to  judge  of  thefe  affairs,  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  your  treaties  is  as  hurtful  as  the 
multiplicity  of  your  laws.     In  Afia,  a  few 
plain  words  are  found  fufficient  to  fettle  the 
differences  of  particulars  in  a  ftate,  or  of  one 
flate  with  another.    But  here  you   run   into 
volumes  upon  both  :  and  what  is  the  effe£t  of 
it?  Why,  after  great  trouble  and  great   ex- 
pence  y  you  are  as  far  from  a  decifon  as  before; 
nay,  often   more   puzzled   and   confounded. 
The  only   diftu:ifl:ion   feems  to   be,  that  in 
your  law-fuits,  perplexing  as  they  are,  there 
is  at  laft  a  rule  of  equity  to  refort  to;  but  in 
the   other  difputes,  the  laft  appeal  is  to  th^ 
iniquitous  rule  of  force ',  and  princes  tfeat  by 
the  mouths  of  their  great  guns,  which  foon 
demolifli  all   the  paper  on   both  fides,    and 
tear  to  pieces  every  cobweb  ofnegocicttion. 
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LETTER    LXXIL 

Selim    io    MiRZA    at   Ifpahan. 

From  London. 

I  WAS  lately  at  a  tavern  with  a  fett  of 
company  very  oddly  put  together  :  there 
was  a  country  gentleman,  a  man  of  honell 
principles,  but  extremely  a  bigot  to  his  reH- 
gion,  which  was  that  of  the  church  of 
Rome  :  there  was  a  lawyer,  who  was  a  very 
good  Proteftant,  moderate  to  thofe  who  dif- 
fered from  him  in  points  of  belief,  but  zealous 
in  the  caufe  of  civil  liberty^  there  was  a 
courtier,  who  feemed  not  to  believe  any 
thing,  and  to  be  angry  with  every  body  that 
did. 

This  laft  very  rudely  attacked  the  faith  of 
the  poor  country  gentleman,  and  laid  open  to 
him  the  frauds  of  the  Roman  priefthood^ 
who,  by  How  but  regular  degrees,  had 
eredled  fuch  a  tyranny  over  the  minds  and 
fpirits  of  the  people,  that  nothing  was  too 
yrofs  for  them  to  impofe,  or  too  arrogant 
to  afiiime.  He  fet  forth  the  vaft  ditfer- 
ence  between  a  hi/hop  in  the  primitive  ages 
of  Chrillianity,  and  a  pope^  with  a  triple 
crown  upon  his  head,  and  half  the  wxalrh  of 
Chriftendom  in  his  trcalliry.  He  lamented 
the  fimpllclty  of  thofe,  who,  without  look- 
ing back  to  the  original  of  things,  imagine 
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that  all  Is  right  which  they  find  ejlablijhed  i 
and  miftake  the  corruptions  of  a  fyjlem  for  the 
fyjism  itfelf:  he  inveighed  againft  the  pufil- 
lanimity  of  others,  who,  though  they  fee 
the  corruptions,  and  detejl  them,  yet  fuffer 
them  to  continue  unreformed,  only  becaufe 
they  have  been  tolerated  fo  long  ;  as  if  an^ 
evil  was  lefs  dangerous^  by  being  grown 
habituaL 

He  concluded  by  declaiming  very  elo- 
quently on  the  ufe  and  advantage  of  free^ 
ihinVing^  that  is,  of  doubting  and  examining 
every  article  propofed  to  our  belief,  which 
alone  could  detect  thefe  impofitions,  and  con- 
found the  ill  purpofes  of  their  authors ;  mix- 
ing, in  thecourfeof  his  talk,  vv^ith  thefe  juft 
reflexions,  many  licentious  wltiicifms  againft 
what  all  religion  and  all  philofophy  have  ever 
accounted  fiicred  and  venerable. 

His  antagonift  had  little  to  reply;'  but  in* 
trenched  himfelf  in  the  neceffity  ol  fubmitting 
to  the  autboritv  of  the  church,  and  the  dan2:er 
of  allowing  private  judgement  to  call  in  quef- 
tion  /?^r  deciiions. 

The  difpiite  would  have  been  turiied  into  a 
quarrel,  by  the  zeal  of  one,  and  the  afperity 
of  the  other ^  \\2A  not  the  lawyer  very  feafonr 
ably  interpofed,  who,  addrefiing  himfelf  to 
the  advocate  for  freedom,  deiired  to  know 
whether  liberty  in  temporals  was  not  of  im- 
portance to  mankind,  as  well  as  liberty  mfpi-- 
rituals?  How  then  comes  it,  that  you,  v^^ho 
gre  fo  v^d.nr\  for  the  maintenance  of  the  lafl:. 

are 
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are  fo  notorioufly  indifferent  to  the  firft  ?  To 
what  (hall  we  afcribe  the  mighty  difference  be- 
tween your  POLITICAL  and  religious 
FAITH  ?  and  whence  is  it  that  the  former  is 
lb  eafy^  and  the  latter  fo  intraSable  ?  Can 
thofe  who  are  thus  quick-fighted  in  the  frauds 
of  ecclejiajlkal  dominion^  fee  no  juggling  at  all 
in  their  civil  rulers'^  are  the  hnpojitions  lefs 
glaring,  or  more  tolerable,  which  they  both 
acquiefce  in  and  fupport,  than  thofe  which 
they  fo  violently  oppofe?  Let  us  take  the 
very  inftance  you  have  given.  —  Is  a  pope 
more  unlike  to  a  chrijliaii  bijljopy  than  a  Jblc 
7ninifier  to  an  officer  of  a  free  fate  ?  if  you 
look  back  to  the  original  of  things,  what  traces 
will  you  find  oi  fuch  an  office?  in  what  an- 
cient conftitution  can  yoci  difcover  the  foun- 
dations oi  fiich  a  power?'  is  not  this  a  moft 
manifeft  corruption,  growing  out  of  ten 
thoufand  corruptions,  and  naturally  produc- 
tive of  ten  thoufand  more  ?  If  you  fay,  thefe 
are  mvfteries  of  Jlate^  and  therefore  /^c//"  to  be 
examined',  I  am  fure  the  myjleries  you  attack 
have  yet  a  better  title  to  your  refpccb,  and 
lefs  mifchief  will  attend  on  their  remaining 
not  fubjeft  to  enquiry. 

Or  will  you  borrow  the  arguments  of  your 
adverfary,  and  plead  the  necejjity  of  fubmiffion^ 
and  the  danger  of  fetting  up  reafon  againft 
authority?  If  fo,  I  would  only  p\it  you  in 
mind,  that  all  authority  flows  from  reajon,  and 
ought  to  lofe  its  force  in  proportiou  as  it  de-r 
viatcs  from  its  fource. 

It 
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It  Is  a  jeft  to  fay,  that  mankind  cannot  be 
governed  without  thefe  impofitions ;  they  were 
governed  happily  before  thefe  were  invented^ 
much  more  happily  than  they  have  been  ever 
lince  :  as  well  it  may  be  faid,  that  Chrlftiaii 
piety,  which  was  eftablifhed  in  plain-dealing 
and  fimplicity,  muft  be  fupported  by  the 
knavery  and  pageantry  introduced  in  late  ages 
by  the  church  of  Rome,  But  the  truth  is, 
that  moft  men  do  in  the  ftate  juft  what  you 
fay  has  been  done  in  the  church  ;  they  main- 
tain abufes  by  prejcription^  and  make  the^^^ 
condition  things  are  in  an  argument  for  Xtx." 
ting  them  ^roie^  wor/?. 

1  cannot,  faid  I,  debate  with  the  gentle- 
man who  has  attacked  the  abufes  of  eccle- 
fiaftical  power  upon  the  particular  fa6ls  he 
has  aflerted ;  nor  will  I  wholly  deny  the  con- 
cluiions  he  draws  from  thofe  fafts.  But  it 
feems  to  me,  that  he  has  often  confounded 
two  things  intirely  different;  a  juft  regard 
to  religion,  without  which  no  lociety  can 
long  fubfift,  and  a  weak  attachment  to  what 
either  folly  or  knavery  may  have  grafted 
upon  religion,  and  fandified  under  that  name. 
To  dtiftinguifh  thefe,  is  the  part  of  a  man  of 
fenfe,  and  a  good  man  ;  but  to  attack  both 
without  any  diftinc^ion,  to  attack  the  firft 
becaufe  of  the  laft,  is  at  leaft  as  far  from  true 
wifdom  as  fuperftition  itfelf.  Can  a  worfe 
corruption,  or  a  more  dreadful  diforder,  arife 
in  any  government,  than  an  open  contempt 
of  religion,  avowed  and  profelfed ;   a  nation 
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where  that  prevails,  is  on  the  brink  of  de- 
ftruftion.  What  degree  of  refpeft  or  fub- 
miffion  is  due  to  particular  religious  opinions, 
even  to  thofe  udiich  are  not  effential^  I  will 
not  take  upon  me  nov^  to  difpute ;  but  this  I 
am  fure  of,  that  a  bli?2d  confidence  in  temporal 
affairs  agrees  very  ill  with  doubt  m  fpirituals^ 
A  free  enquirer  into  points  of  fpeculation 
fliould,  beyond  all  others,  be  aihanied  of  4 
tame  compliance  in  points  of  aftion. 

The  unthinking  may  be  paffive  fro rn  delii- 
fion,  or,  at  leaft,  from  inadvertency;  l  t  tlie 
_greateji  ynojijler  and  worji  criminal  in  focietj 

isa  FKEE-TH1]^KING  SLAVE, 
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Selim  to  MiRZA  ai  Ifpahan. 

From  London. 

EYERY  nation  has  feme  peculiar  excel- 
lence, by  which  it  is  diftinguilhed  from 
its  neighbours,  and  of  which  without  vanity- 
it  may  boaft :  thus  Italy  produces  the  fined 
Jtngers  ;  England  the  flouteft  boxers  \  Germany 
the    profoundeft    theologians ;  and    France  is 
incomparable  for  its  cooks.     This  laft  ad- 
vantage carries  the  palm  from  all  the  reft; 
and  that  nation  has  great  reafon  to  be  proud 
of  it,  as  a  talent  of  univerfal  currency,    and 
for  which  all  other  countries  do  them  hom- 
age :    on  this  fingle  perfeftion    depends   the 
pleafure,    the  magnificence,    the   pride,   nay 
the   reputation,    of  every   court  in   Europe ; 
without  a  good  French  coolz^  there  is  no  em* 
baffador  can  poffibly  do  his  matter's  bufinefs, 
no  fecretary  of  ftate  can  hold  his  office,  no 
man  of  quality  can  fupport  his  rank  and  dig-* 
nity.     A  friend  of  mine,  who  frequently  has 
the  honour  to  dine  at  the  tables  of  the  great ^ 
for  which  he  pays  no  Higher  price  than  Z;/i 
vote  in  parliarnent^  has  fometimes  obliged  me 
with  a  bill  of  fare,  and  (as  near  as  he  could) 
all  eftimate  of  the  charge  which  thefe  genteel 
entertainments    are    attended   with.      I    told 
%  him^ 
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hitti,  that  their  dinners  put  me  in  mind  of 
what  I  had  heard  about  their  politicks  :  they 
are  artificial y  unJubJlaniiaU  and  unwholejomei 
but  at  the  fame  time  moft  rulnoujly  expenfive^ 
Sure,  faid  I,  your  great  men  muft  have  di^ 
gejllons  prodigioufly  (harp  and  flrong,  to 
carry  off  fuch  a  load  of  various  meats  as 
are  ferved  tip  to  them  every  day  !  they  muft 
not  only  be  made  with  heads  and  hearts, 
but  With  JlofHachs,  very  different  from  other 
people ! 

Not  in  the  leaft^  anfwered  he.- — They 
feldom  touch  any  of  the  dainties  that  are 
before  them  :  thofe  dainties,  like  the  womeri 
in  your  feraglios,  are  more  intended  for  orna- 
ment  than  tife.  There  is  always  a  plain  difh 
fet  in  a  corner,  a  homely  joint  of  Englifli 
beef  or  mutton,  on  which  the  mafter  of  the 
feafl  makes  his  dinner,  and  two  or  three 
choice  friends,  who  are  allowed  to  have  a  cut 
with  him  out  of  fpecial  grace  and  favour^ 
while  the  reft  are  languiftiiiig  in  vain  for  fuch 
a  happinefs, .  and  piddling  upon  ortolans  and 
truffles. 

I  have  feen  a  poor  country  gentleman  fit 
down  to  one  of  thefe  fine  dinners  with  an  ex- 
treme diftike  to  the  French  cookery  ;  yet,  for 
fear  of  being,  counted  unpolite,  not  daring  to 
refufe  any  thing  that  was  offered  him,  but 
cramming  and  fweating  with  the  ftruggle  be- 
tW'Cen  his  averfion  and  civility. 

Why  then,  faid  I,  this  continual  extrava- 
gance? why  this  number  of  vidlims  daily  fa- 
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crificed  to  the  dsemon  of  luxury  ?  how  is  it 
worth  a  man's  while  to  undo  himfelf,  per* 
haps  to  undo  his  country,  that  his  board  may 
be  graced  with  pates  of  perjgord,  when  his 
guefts  had  rather  have  the  fowl  from  his 
barn-door?  Your  comparifon  of  the  feraglio 
will  not  hold  ;  for  though  indeed  there  is  an 
unneceflary  variety,  yet  they  are  not  all  ferved 
up  to  us  together ;  we  content  ourfelves  with 
one  or  two  of  them  at  a  meal,  and  referve  the 
reil  for  future  entertainments. 

I  concluded,  with  repeating  to  him  a  ftory, 
which  is  taken  out  of  the  annals  of  our 
kings. 

Schah  Abbas,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
was  more  luxurious  than  became  fo  great  a 
prince.  One  might  have  judged  of  the  vaft- 
nefs  of  his  empire,  by  the  variety  of  difhes 
at  his  table :  fome  were  fent  him  from  the 
Euphrates  and  Perfian  gulph,  others  from 
the  Oxus  and  Cafpian  fea.  One  day,  when 
he  gave  a  dinner  to  his  nobles,  Mahomet  Ali, 
keeper  of  the  three  tombs,  was  placed  next 
to  the  beft  di(h  of  all  the  feaft,  out  of  refpeft 
for  the  fan£lity  of  his  office :  but  inftead  of 
falling-to,  and  eating  heartily,  as  holy  men  are 
wont  to  do,  he  fetched  a  difmal  groan,  and 
fell  a  weeping.  Schah  Abbas,  furprized  at 
his  behaviour,  defired  him  to  explain  it  to 
the  company :  he  would  fain  have  been  ex- 
cufed;  but  the  fophi  ordered  him,  on  pain  of 
his  difpleafure,  to  acquaint  them  with  the 
caufe  of  his  diforden 

Know 
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Know  then,  fald  he,  O  monarch  of  the 
earth,  that,  when  I  faw  thy  table  covered  in 
this  naanner,  it  brought  to  my  mind  a  dream^ 
or  rather  vifion,  which  was  lent  me  from  the 
prophet  whom  I  ferve.  On  the  feventh  night 
of  the  moon  Rhamazan,  I  was  fleeping  under 
the  fhade  of  the  facred  tomJos,  when,  me- 
thought,  the  holy  ravens  of  the  fanftuary 
bore  me  up  on  their  wings  into  the  air^  and  in 
a  few  moments  conveyed  me  to  the  loweft 
heaven 5  where  the  raeffenger  of  God,  on 
whom  be  peace !  was  fitting  in  his  luminous 
-tribunal,  to  receive  petitions  from  the  earths 
Around  him  flood  an  infinite  throng  of  ani- 
mals, of  every  fpecies  and  quality,  which  all 
joined  in  preferring  a  complaint  agauift  thee^ 
Schah  Abbas,  for  deftroying  them  wantonly 
and  tyrannically,  bey  mid  what  any  neceflity 
eould  juftify,  or  any  natural  appetite  demands 

It  was  aliedfred  bv  them,  that  ten  or  twelve 
of  them  were  often  murdered,  to  compofe 
one  di(h  for  the  nicenefs  of  thy  palate  ;  fome 
p:ave  their  tonsues  onlv,  fome  their  bowels* 
fome  their  fat,  and  others  their  brains  oi 
blood.  In  fliort,  they  declared,  fuch  con- 
ftant  wafte  was  made  of  them,  that,  unlefs  a 
flop  was  put  to  it  in  time,  they  fliould  perifli 
entirely  by  thy  gluttony.  The  prophet^ 
hearing  this,  bent  his  brows,  and  ordered 
fix  vultures  to  fetch  thee  alive  before  him  : 
they  inftantly  brought  thee  to  his  tribunal, 
where  he  commanded  tliy  ilomach  to  be 
opencdj  and  examined  .whether  it  was  bigger 
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or  more  capacious  than  thofe  of  other  men  : 
when  it  was  found  to  be  juft  of  the  common 
fize,  he  permitted  all  the  animals  to  itiake 
reprifals  oil  the  body  of  their  deftroyer; 
but,  before  one  in  ten  thoufand  could  get 
at  thee,  every  particle  of  it  was  devoured ; 
fo  ill^proportidn^d  was  the  offender  to  the 
offence. 

This  ftory  made  fuch  an  impreffion  on  the 
fophi,  that  he  would  not  fuffer  above  one 
dilh  of  meat  to  be  brought  to  his  table  ever 
after. 


Vol,  t  B  6  LET- 
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To  Ibrahim  Moll  a  c  at  Ifpahan. 

From  London, 

YE S,  holy  Mollac,  I  am  more  and  more 
convinced  of  it;  infidelity  is  certainly 
attended  with  a  fpirit  of  infatuation.  The 
prophet  hurts  the  underftandings  of  thofe  who 
refufe  to  receive  his  holy  law ;  he  punifhes 
the  hardnefs  of  their  hearts,  by  the  depra- 
vation of  their  judgements.  How  can  we 
'  otherwife  account  for  what  I  have  feen  fince 
my  arrival  among  Chriftians? 

I  have  feen  a  people,  whofe  very  being  de- 
pends on  commerce,  fuffer  luxury  and  the 
heavy  load  of  taxes  to  ruin  their  manufactures 
at  home,  and  turn  the  balance  againft  them 
in  foreign  trade ! 

I  have  feen  them  glory^  in  the  greatnefs  of 
their  wealth,  when  they  are  reduced  every 
year  to  carry  on  the  expences  of  government 
by  robbing  the  very  fund  which  is  to  eafe 
them  of  a  debt  oi  fifty  tmllionsl 

I  have  feen  them  j?/  out  fleets  ^  augment  their 
forces^  exprefs  continual  fears  of  an  Invafion^ 
and  luff'er  continual  depredations  upon  their 
merchants  from  a  contemptible  enemy;  yet 
all  the  while  hug  themfelves  in  the  notion  of 
being  blell:  with  a  profound  and  lafling  peace  I 

I  have  feen  them  wrapped  up  in  full  fe- 
/turity,  upon  the  flourifliing  flate  of  puhlick 

credit^ 
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credit^  only  becaufe  they  had  a  prodigious  Jlock 
of  paper y  which  now,  indeed,  they  circulate 
as  money  ;  but  which  the  firft  alarm  of  a 
calamity  may^  in  an  inftant,  make  meer  paper 
of  again ! 

I  have  i^Q^n  them  conftantly  bufied  in  paf* 
Jing  laws  for  the  better  regulation  of  their 
police^  and  never  taking  any  csire  of  their  exe-^ 
ciition ;  loudly  declaring  the  abufes  of  their 
government,  and  quietly  allowing  them  to 
€ncreafe ! 

I  have  feen  them  dillreft  for  <want  of  hands 
to  carry  on  their  huftandry  and  mantifaftures; 
yet  permitting  thoufands  of  their  people  to 
be  deftroyed^  or  rendered  ufelefs  and  hurtful 
to  fociety,  by  the  abominable  ufe  oifpirituous 
liquors  I 

I  have  feen  them  make  fuch  a  pro^ifion  for 
their  poor^  as  would  relieve  ail  their  wants  if 
well  applied  ;  and  fuffer  a  third  part  of  them 
to  fiarve^  from  the  roguery  and  riot  of  thofe 
entrufted  with  the  care  of  them ! 

But  the  greateji  of  all  the  wonders  I  have 
leen,  and  which  moft  of  all  proves  their  in-^ 
fatuation^  is,  thzt  they  profefs  to  maintain 
Liberty  by  Corruption* 
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Selim  to  MiRZA  at  Ifpahan. 


From  London, 

I  Felicitate  thee,  Mirza,  on  thy  new  dig* 
nity;  I  bow  myfelf  reverently  before  thee, 
not  with  the  heart  of  a  flatterer,  but  a  friend  : 
the  favour  of  thy  mafter  fhines  upon  thee : 
he  has  raifed  thee  to  the  right  hand  of  his 
throne;  the  treafures  of  Perfia  are  committed 
tQ  thy  cuftody :  if  thou  behaveft  thyfelf 
honeftly  and  wifely,  I  fliall  think  thee  much 
greater  from  thy  advancement-;  if  otherwife, 
much  lower  than  before.  Thou  haft  under- 
taken a  charge  very  important  to  thy  prince 
and  to  his  people ;  both  are  equally  con- 
cerned in  thy  adminiftration,  both  have 
equally  a  right  to  thy  fidelity.  If  ever  thou 
ihalt  feparate  their  interefts,  if  thou  (halt  fet 
up  the  one  againft  the  other,  know,  it  will 
end  in  the  ruin  of  both.  Do  not  imagine 
that  thy  mafter  will  be  richer  by  draining  his 
fubjecls  of  their  wealth  :  fuch  gains  are  irre^ 
f  arable  lojfss ;  they  may  ferve  a  prefent  fordid 
purpofe,  but  dry  up  the  ipurces  of  opulence 
for  futurity. 

I  would 
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I  would  recommend  to  thy  attention 
and  remembrance,  the  laying  of  a  famous 
Englifh  treafurer  in  the  happy  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth.  I  do  not  Jove,  faid  that 
truly  able  minifter,  to  fee  the  treufury  fwell 
like  a  dijlempered Jpleen^  when  the  othir  parts  of 
the  fate  are  in  a  confumption,^ — Be  it  thy  care 
to  prevent  fuch  a  decay ;  and,  to  that  end; 
not  only  fave  the  publick  all  unneceflary  ex- 
pence,  but  fo  digejl  and  order  vyhat  is  needful^ 
that  perplexity  may  not  ferve  to  cover  frauds 
nor  incapacity  lurk  behind  corf uf  on.  Rather 
fubmit  to  any  difficulty  and  diftrefs  in  the 
conduft  of  thy  miniftry,  than  anticipate  the 
revenues  of  the  government  without  an  ab- 
folute  neceffity  ;  for  fuch  expedients  are  a 
temporary  eafe^  but  a  permanent  defrudiion. 

In  relieving  the  people  from  their  taxes, 
let  it  alfo  be  thy  glory  to  relieve  them  from 
the  infinite  number  of  tax-gatherers^  which, 
far  worfe  than  the  Turkifli  or  Ruffian  ar- 
mies, have  harrajjed  and  plundered  our  poor 
country. 

As  thou  art  the  diftributor  of  the  bounties 
of  the  crown,  make  them  the  reward  of  fer- 
vice  and  merit ;  not  the  hire  of  parafites  and 
flatterers  to  thy  niafter  or  thyfelf.  But,  above 
all,  as  thou  art  now  a  publick  perfon^  elevate 
thy  mind  beyond  any  private  view;  try  to 
enrich  the  publick  before  thyfelf;  and  think 
lefs  of  eftabliffiing  thy  family  at  the  head  of 
thy  country,  than  of  fettiijg  thy  country  at 
the  hea^  of  Afia. 

B  b  3  If 
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If  thou  canfl  fteadily  perfevere  in  fuch  a 
G0iidu(9:,  thy  prince  will  want  th^e  more  than 
thou  doft  him  i  if  thou  buildeft  thy  fortune 
on  a}7y  other  hajis^  how  high  foev'er  it  may 
rife,  it  will  be  tottering  from  the  weaknefs  of 
its  foundation. 

He  alone  is  a  minifler  of  fate  ^  w^hofe  fer- 
vices  are  neceffary  to  the  pub  lick ;  the  reft  are 
the  creatures  of  caprice,  and  feel  their  Jlavery 
pven  /;/  their  powen 
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SelipvI  to  MiRZA  ^/  Ifpahan. 

From  London. 

'T^HE  virtuous  Abdallah  is  returned  to 
•*  England,  after  having  been  abfent  four- 
teen moons.  I  yefterday  reftored  to  him  his 
lovely  Zelis,  the  wife  whom  he  had  given 
me  at  his  departure,  and  whom  I  had  treated 
like  ^.Jtjier.  Nothing  ever  was  fo  moving  as 
the  fcene,  when  I  joined  their  hands  again 
after  a  feparation  which  they  had  feared  would 
prove  eternal*.  The  poffeffion  of  the  fineft 
woman  in  the  world  could  not  give  me  fo 
much  pleafure  as  this  a£t  of  humanity  anS 
juftice:  I  made  two  people  happy,  who  de- 
ferved  it;  and  am  fecured  of  the  afFeftions  of 
both  to  the  laft  moment  of  their  lives. 

When  the  tranfports  of  their  joy  were  a 
little  over,  Abdallah  gave  me  the  following 
relation  of  all  that  had  happened  to  him  fince 
he  left  us. 

The  History  of  Abdallah. 

«  You  know  that  I  failed  from  England  with 
an  intent  to  redeem  my  father  from  captivity* 
As  foon  as  I  came  to  Malta,  I  went  and  threw 
myfelf  at  the  feet  of  the  grand  mafter,  be* 
feeching  him  to  take  the  ranfom  I  had  brought^ 
and  fet  my  father  free. 

^  See  p.  272,  of  this  volume. 

B  b  4  He 
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He  anfwered  me,  that  the  perfon  for  whom 
J  fued  was  up  longer  in  a  condition  to  be 
ranfomed,  being  condemned  to  die  the  next 
day.  I  was  ready  to  die  myfelf  at  this  ac- 
count ;  and,  defiring  to  know  his  offence,  was 
informed,  that,  being  unable  to  redeem  him- 
felf,  bp  was  put  to  the  oar  like  a  common 
ijave,  without  any  regard  to  his  innocence  or 
age:  that,  during  an  engagement  with  a 
Turki(H  fhip,  he  had  perfuaded  the  other 
llaves  to  quit  their  oars,  and  fight  againft  the 
Chriftians ;  but  that,  being  overpowered,  he 
was  brought  to  Malta,  and  condemned  to  be 
broke  upon  the  wheel,  as  an  ex-ample  to  the 
othjer  captives  in  the  gallies:  that  this  dread- 
ful fentence  was  to  be  executed  upon  him  the 
morning  after  aiy  ^rrivaj,  and  no  ranfon; 
could  be  accepted  for  his  life> 

O  Heaven !  faid  I,  did  I  come  fo  far  to  no 
other  purpofe,  but  to  be  witnefs  of  the  death 
of  my  wretchefi  father,  and  a  death  fo  full  of 
horror !  Would  thp  waves  of  the  fea  had 
fwallowed  me  up,  before  I  reached  this  fatal 
and  accurfed  fhore !  O  Abderamen  \  O  my 
father  !  what  avails  to  thee  the  piety  of  thy 
fon  ?  how  ihall  1  bear  to  take  my  leave  of 
thee  for  ever,  at  our  nrft  meeting,  after  an 
abfeqce  which  feemed  fo  long  ?  Can  I  ftand 
by,  and  give  thee  up  to  torments,  when  I 
flattered  myfelf  that  I  arrived  to  bring  thee 
liberty  ?  Alas !  my  prefence  will  only  aggra- 
vate thy  fufferings,  arid  make  the  bitternpfs 
of  death  more  infupportable, 

111 
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In  this  extremity,  I  offered  the  grand 
mafter,  not  only  to  pay  down  all  the  ranfom 
I  had  promifed  before,  but  to  yield  myfeif  a 
voluntary  flave,  and  ferve  in  the  gallies  all 
my  life,  if  Abderamen*s  might  be  fpared. 

He  feemed  touched  with  m^  propofal,  and 
inclined  to  pity  me  ;  but  was  told  by  a  Jefuit, 
who  was  his  confeflbr,  that  an  example  of 
feverity  was  neceffary  ;  and  that  he  ought  to 
pardon  my  father  on  no  other  terms  but  re- 
nouncing Mahometifm,  and  being  converted 
immediately  to  the  church  of  Rome, 

No,  cried  I,  if  that  is  to  be  the  price  of  a 
few  unhappy  years,  it  is  better  both  of  us 
{hould  perifli  than  accept  them. — But  can 
you,  Iciid  I  to  the  pried,  who  profefs  an  holi- 
nefs  fuperior  to  other  men,  can  you  obftruft 
the  mercy  of  your  prince,  and  compel  him  to 
deftroy  a  wretched  man,  whofe  only  crime 
was  the  natural  love  of  liberty?  is  this  your 
way  of  making  converts  to  your  faith,  by  the 
terror  of  racks  and  wheels,  inftcad  of  reafon? 

My  reproaches  lignified  nothing  but  to  in- 
cenle  him,  and  I  quitted  the  palace  in  defpair. 
I  v/as  going  to  the  prilbn,  to  fee  my  father, 
for  the  firit  and  laft  time,  when  a  Turkifli 
flave  accofted  me,  and  bad  me  follow  him. — 
I  refufed  to  do  it ;  but  he  afl'ured  me  it  was 
of  moment  to  the  life  of  Abderamen.  I  fol- 
lowed him,  and  he  led  me  by  a  back  way  to 
a  woman's  apartment  in  the  palace. — I  con- 
tinued there  till  pad  midnight  without  feeing 
i^iny  body,  in  agitations  not  to  be  conceived  : 

at 
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at  laft  there  came  to  me  a  lady  richly  drefled 
in  the  habit  of  my  own  country.  After  look- 
ing at  me  attentively  fome  time,  O  Abdallah ! 
faid  (he,  have  you  forgot  Zoraide,  the  filler 
ofZelis? 

■  Thefe  words  foon  brought  her  to  my  re- 
inembrance,  though  I  had  not  {ten  her  for 
many  years  :  I  embraced  her  tenderly,  and 
defired  to  hear  what  fortune  had  carried  her 
to  Malta. 

You  know,  faid  (he,  that  my  family  is  of 
the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  and  that  I  was  married 
young  to  a  rich  merchant  of  Aleppo,  I  had 
by  him  two  children,  a  fon  and  daughter; 
and  lived  very  happily  fome  years,  till,  my 
hnfband's  bufinefs  carrying  him  to  Cyprus,  I 
perfuaded  him  to  let  me  go,  and  make  a  vifit 
to  my  relations  in  that  ifland.  In  our  paffage 
a  violent  ftorm  arofe,  which  drove  us  weft- 
ward  beyond  the  ifle  of  Candia  ;  and  before 
we  could  put  into  any  harbour,  a  Maltefe 
pirate^  attacked  us,  killed  my  hufband,  and 
carried  me  to  Malta.  My  beauty  touched 
the  heart  of  the  grand  mafter ;  which  is  the 
more  furprizing,  as  I  took  no  pains  to  fet  it 
off,  thinking  of  nothing  but  the  lofs  I  had 
fu Trained  :  he  bought  me  of  the  knight  whofe 
prize  I  was;  and  I  thought  it  fome  comfort 
in  my  captivity,  that  I  was  delivered  from 
the  hands  that  had  been  flained  in  my  huf- 
band's  blood.  The  paffion  of  my  new  lord 
was  fo  exceffive,  that  he  ufed  me  more  like 
^  princefs  than  a  flave.     He  could  deny  me 

nothing 
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nothing  I  alked  him,  and  was  fo  liberal  that 
he  never  approached  me  without  a  prefent. 
You  fee  the  pomp  and  magnificence  in  which 
I  live :  my  wealth  is  great,  and  my  power  in 
this  place  fuperior  to  any- body's.  Hear  then^ 
Abdallah,  what  my  friendfhip  has  done  for 
you  ;  and  remember  the  obligation  you  have 
to  me,  I  have  employed  all  my  intereft  with 
my  lover  to  fave  the  life  of  Abderamen :  he 
has  confented  to  it,  and  moreover  to  let  him 
free  upon  the  payment  of  the  ranfom  you 
propofed.  But,  in  recompence  for  the  aid 
which  I  have  given  you,  you  muft  promife 
to  affift  me  in  an  affair  that  will,  probably, 
be  attended  with  fome  danger.  I  aflured  her, 
there  was  nothing  I  would  not  rifque,  to  do 
the  filler  of  Zelis  any  fervice. 

You  ihall  know,  faid  (he,  what  it  is  I  re- 
quire of  you,  when  the  time  comes  to  put  it 
in  execution ;  till  then,  remain  at  Malta,  and 
wait  my  orders. 

At  thefe  words,  {he  delivered  to  me  a  par- 
don under  the  feal  of  the  grand  mafter,  and 
bid  me  carry  it  inftantly  to  my  father,  I  was 
fo  tranfported  that  I  could  not  ftay  to  thank 
her;  I  ran,  I  flew  to  the  prifon  of  Abdera- 
inen,  and,  fliewing  the  order  I  brought  with 
me  to  his  guards,  was  admitted  to  the  dun- 
geon where  he  lay. 

The  poor  old  man,  expefl:ing  nothing  but 

death,  and  believing  I  w^as  the  officer  that 

pame  to  carry  him  to  the  place  of  execution, 

fainted  away  before  I  had  tinie  to  difcover  to 

2  him 
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him  either  my  perfoii  or  my  errand.  While 
he  lay  in  that  ftate  of  infenlibility,  I  unbound 
his  chains,  and  bore  him  into  the  open  air, 
where  with  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  he  re- 
covered. O  my  father !  faid  I  to  him  (when 
1  perceived  that  his  fenfes  were  returned),  do 
you  not  know  your  fon  Abdallah,  who  is 
come  hither  to  fave  your  life,  who  has  ob- 
tained your  pardon,  and  redeemed  you  from 
captivity? — The  furprize  of  joy  that  feized 
him  in  that  inftant,  at  my  fight  and  words, 
was  too  fudden  and  violent  for  his  agb  and 
weaknefs  to  fupport.  He  ftruggled  fome 
time  to  make  an  anfwer ;  but  at  Jafi:,  {train- 
ing me  in  his  arms,  and  muttering  fome  half- 
formed  lounds,  he  funk  down,  and  expired 
en  my  bofom. 

When  I  faw  that  he  was  dead,  I  loft  all 
patience,  and  covering  mylelf  w^ith  duft  be- 
wailed my  folly,  in  not  telling  him  my  good 
tidings  by  degrees. 

By  this  time  it  was  broad  day  ;  and  the 
whole  town,  being  informed  of  my  afBiftion, 
was  gathered  about  me  in  great  crowds.  The 
grand  mafter  himfelf,  taking  pity  of  me,  fent 
to  tell  me,  that  he  would  permit  me  to  bear 
away  my  father's  body  to  Aleppo,  and  excufe 
me  the  ranfom  I  had  offered,  iince  death  had 
delivered  him  without  it.  This  indulgence 
comforted  me  a  little  ;  and  I  would  have  em- 
barked immediately  for  the  Levant,  if  I  had 
not  been  flopped  by  my  promife  to  Zoraide. 
Several  days  paffed  without  my  hearing  any 

news 
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news  of  her.  I  had  already  hired  a  fmall 
velfel,  and  put  on  board  the  remains  of  Ab- 
deramen,  when,  late  one  night,  I  was  waked 
out  of  my  fleep  by  Zoraide  in  the  habit  of  a' 
man,  who  told  me,  that  (he  was  come  to 
claim  my  promife.  I  afked  what  fhe  required 
me  to  do?  To  carry  me  to  Aleppo,  anfwered 
ihe,  that  I  may  fee  my  dear  children  once 
again,  and  enrich  them  with  the  treafures 
which  I  have  gained  from  the  bounty  of  my 
lover.  Thofe  treafures  are  ufelefs  to  me  with- 
out them ;  in  the  midft  of  all  my  pomp  and 
outward  pleafure,  I  am  perpetually  pining  for 
their  lofs ;  the  mother's  heart  is  unfatisfied 
within  ;  nor  will  it  let  me  enjoy  a  moment's 
.peace,  till  I  am  reflored  to  them  in  my  happy 
native  land.  As  fhe  faid  this,  (he  (hewed 
me  fome  bags  of  gold,  and  a  ca(ket  filled  with 
jewels  of  great  value.  I  mufl:  infift,  Abdallah, 
continued  (lie,  that  you  fet  fail  this  very 
night,  and  take  me  along  with  you.  The 
weather  is  tempeftuous,  but  that  circumftance 
will  favour  my  efcape  ;  and  I  had  rather  ven- 
ture to  peri(h  in  the  fea,  than  live  any  longer 
from  my  family. 

The  fenfe  of  the  obligation  I  had  to  her 
made  me  confent  to  do  what  (he  deiired,  how 
perilous  foever  it  appeared  to  me.  As  I  had 
a  permiflion  from  the  grand  mafter  to  go 
away  as  foon  as  I  thought  fit,  I  put  to  fea 
that  night  without  any  hindrance;  and  the 
wind  blowing  hard  off  the  (liore,  \i\  a  little 
while,  we  were  out  of  fight  of  Malta,     The 

water 
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water  was  fo  rough  for  two  or  three  days, 
that  we  thought  it  impoflible  our  barque  could 
weather  it  out;  but  at  length,  the  ftorms 
abating,  we  purfued  our  voyage  with  a  very 
fair  wind ^  and,  arrived  fafe  in  the  port  of 
Scanderoon,  Zoraide  was  tranfported  with 
the  thought  of  being  fo  near  Aleppo  and  her 
children  ;  (he  embraced  me  in  the  moft  affec- 
tionate manner,  and  exprefled  a  gratitude  for 
the  fervice  I  had  done  her  far  beyond  what 
it  deferved.  But  how  great  was  her  difap- 
pointment  and  affli£lion,  when  we  were  told 
by  the  people  of  Scanderoon,  that  the  plague^ 
was  at  Aleppo,  and  had  deftroyed  a  third  part 
of  the  inhabitants  I 

Ah,  wretched  Zoraide !  cried  fhe  weeping, 
where  are  now  all  thy  hopes  of  being  bleft  in 
the  fight  of  thy  two  children?  Perhaps  thofe  | 
two  children  are  no  more;  or,  if  they  ftill 
live,  it  is  in  hourly  expeftation  of  dying  with 
the  reft  of  their  fellow-citizens.  Perhaps  at 
this  moment  they  begin  to  ficken,  and  want 
the  care  of  their  mother  to  tend  upon  thera, 
when  they  are  abandoned  by  every  other 
friend. 

Thus  did  (lie  torture  herfelf  with  dreadful 
apprehenfions,  and,  often  turning  her  eyes 
towards  Aleppo,  gave  herfelf  up  to  all  the 
agonies  of  grief. 

I  faid  every  thing  I  could  think  of  to  relieve 
her,  but  (he  would  not  be  comforted. 

The  next  morning  the  fervants  I  had  put 
about  her  came  and  told  me  that  (he  was  not 

to 
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to  be  found :  they  alfo  brought  me  a  letter, 
which  informed  me,  that,  not  being  able  to 
endure  the  uncertainty  (he  was  in  about  her 
children,  fhe  had  ftolen  away  by  night,  and 
gone  to  Aleppo  to  fiiare  their  danger  with 
them  ;  that,  if  flie  and  her  family  efcaped  the 
licknefs,  I  lliould  hear  from  her  again ;  but 
that,  if  they  died,  fhe  was  refolved  not  to 
furvive  them.  She  added,  that  ihe  had  left 
me  a  box  of  diamonds  worth  two  thoufand 
pifloles,  being  a  fourth  part  of  the  jewels 
which  (he  had  brought  from  Malta  by  my 
affiftance. 

You  may  imagine  how  deeply  I  was  af- 
fedled  at  reading  this  letter.     I  refolved  to 
ftay  at  Scanderoon  till  I  had  fome  news  of 
her,  notwithftanding  my  pafiionate  defire  to 
return  to  Zelis.     I   had   waited  five  weeks 
with  great  impatience,  when  we  received  ac- 
counts  that  the  infeftion  was  ceafed,  and  the 
commerce  with  Aleppo  reftored  again.    I  im- 
mediately went  to  vifit  my  native  town  ;  but^ 
alas !  I  had  httle  pleaiure  in  the  light  of  it^ 
after  fo  difmal  a  calamity.     My  fir  it  enquiry 
was  about  Zoraide  and  her  children.     They 
carried  me  to  her  houfe,  where  I  found  her 
fon,  a  youth  of  fixteen.    When  1  made  my- 
lelf  known  to  him,  he  fell  a  weeping,  and 
told  me  his  mother  and  fifter  were  both  dead, 
I  very  fincerely  joined  with  him  in  his  grief, 
and  ofiTered  to  re(tore  to  him  the  jewels  (lie 
had  given  me.    No,  Abdallah,  faid  he,  I  am 
rich  enough  in  what  I  inherit  from  my  father 

and 
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and  Zoraide.     But  thefe  riches  cannot  com^ 
fort  me  for  her  death,  nor  any  time  wear  out 
of  my  remembrance  the  uncommon  afFeclioii 
which  occafioned  it.     O,  Abdallah !  what  a 
mother  have  1  loft,  and  what  a  friend  are 
you   deprived   of!    When  (he  came  hither, 
continued   he,    from   Scanderoon,    my  fiftei* 
and  I  believed  we  had  fecn  a  fpirit :  but  when 
we  found  it  was  really  Zoraide,  our  hearts 
melted  with  tendernefs  and  joy.     That  joy 
was  foon  over;  for,  the  third  day  after  her 
arrival  at  Aleppo,  I  found  myfelf  feized  with 
the  diftemper.    She  never  quitted  my  bedfide 
during  my  illnefs ;  and  to  the  care  (he  took 
of  me  I  owed  my  life :  but  it  proved  fatal  to 
her  and  my  poor  fifter,  who  both  caught  the 
infedion  by  nurfing  me ;  and,  having  weaker 
conftitutions,  were  not  able  to  ftruggle  with 
it  fo  well.     My  fifter  died  firft,  and  Zoraide 
quickly  followed  :  when  fhe  perceived  herfelf 
juft  expiring,  fhe  called  me  to  her,  and  bad 
me  endeavour  to  find  yoa  out  at  Scanderoon, 
and  let  you  knmv,  that  (he  bequeathed  to  you 
the  portion  (he  had  intended  for  my  fifler, 
amounting  to  five  thoufand  pieces  of  gold,  as 
to  the  man  in  the  world  fhe  mofl  efteemed : 
Ihe  added,  that  to  you  fhe  recommended  me 
with  her  lateft  breath,  imploring  you  to  take 
care  of  me  for  her  fake,  and  the  fake  of  her 
fifter  Zelis. 

The  poor  boy  was  not  able  to  go  on  with 
his  ftory  any  further.  I  accepted  the  legacy, 
and  did  my  utmoft  to  difcharge  worthily  the? 

trufi; 
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truft  conferred  upon  me :  but  my  firft  care 
was,  to  bury  Abderamen  with  all  the  pomp 
that  our  cuftoms  will  admit.  After  fome 
time  fpent  in  fettling  the  affairs  of  my  pupil,  . 
and  my  own,  I  took  a  paflage  on  board  an 
Englifli  fhip,  and  arrived  happily  in  Lon- 
don. 

I  am  now  pofleft  of  a  fortune  that  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  maintain  Zelis  in  the  manner  I  de- 
fire  ;  and  have  nothing  more  to  alk  of  Heaven 
but  an  opportunity  of  repaying  you,  O  Selim, 
the  friendfhip  and  goodnefs  you  have  fhewn 
me. 


Vol,  L  C  c  L  E  T- 
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SeLiM   id   MiRzA^/   Ilpahan. 

From  London. 

I  AM  going,  in  the  confidence  of  frieiid- 
(hip,  to  give  thee  a  proof  of  the  weak- 
iiefs  of  human  nature^  and  the  unaccount- 
able capiicioufnefs  of  our  paffions.  Since  I 
delivered  up  Zelis  to  her  huiband,  I  have  not 
enjoyed  a  moment's  peace.  Her  beauty, 
^vhich  I  faw  without  emotion  while  (he  con- 
tinued in  my  power ^  now  fhe  is  out  of  it  has 
fired  me  to  that  degree  that  I  have  almoft  loft 
my  reafon.  I  cannot  bear  to  fee  her  in  the 
pofl'effion  of  the  man  to  whom  I  gave  her : 
if  fhame,  if  defpair,  did  not  hinder  it,  I  fliould 
afk  him  for  her  again. — In  this  uneafinefs 
and  diforder  of  my  mind,  there  remains  but 
one  part  for  me  to  take  :  I  niufi:  fly  from  her 
charms  and  my  own  weaknefs ;  I  mufi:  retire 
into  Perfia,  and  endeavour,  by  abfence  and 
different  objects,  to  efface  the  impreffions 
Ihe  has  made.  Alas !  what  (hall  I  find  there? 
a  feraglio  compofed  of  beautiful  y7^i;^j ;  the 
mercenary  projlitutes^  or  reludlant  vl^lms^  to 
grofs  and  tyrannical  luft !  What  rational 
commerce  can  I  hope  for  with  thefe^  what 
true  afedlion^  what  foUd  peace^  what  heart- 
felt delight  ?  But,  were  Zelis  my  wife,  /;; 
I  fuch 
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fUch  a  wife  I  fhould  find  the  moft  endeared^ 
tiiofl  pleafing,  mo{\  faithful  friend.  All  the 
precautions  of  Eaiftern  jealouiV  would  then 
be  unneceflary  :  thofe  wretched  precautions, 
which,  while  they  har  the  door  agaioft 
diflioiiour,  (liut  out  efteem,  the  life  of 
friendlhip ;  and  confidence,  the  foul  of 
love. 

Thou  wilt  be  furprized  at  my  talking  thus: 
but  v/hat  1  feel  for  Zelis,  and  what  I  have 
feen  in  England,  has  overcome  my  native 
prejudices :  1  have  feen  here  wives,  over 
wdiofe  conduft,  though  perfe6tly  free,  reli- 
gion^ honour^  and  love^  are  (Ir idler  guards 
than  legions  of  eunuchs,  or  walls  of  brafs : 
I  have  feen,  by  confequence,  much  happier 
hufhands  than  any  Pcrfian  can  poffibly  be. 
We  will  difcourfe  on  this  fubje6t  more  fully 
when  I  am  with  thee  :  and  it  will  be  my 
greateft  plea fu re,  to  try  to  remove  out  of 
thy  mind  all  thofe  prepoflcffions  of  which 
my  own  has  been  cured  by  my  abode  in 
this  country.  If  I  bring  thee  home  truth,  I 
am  fure  thou  wilt  think  that  I  have  travelled 
to  better  purpofe,  than  if  I  came  back  fraught 
with  the  gold  of  Peru,  or  the  diamonds  of 
Golconda. 

1  have  more  than  compleated  the  four 
years  ftay  1  propofed  making  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  am  now  determined  to  pafs 
through  France  as  far  as  Marfeilles,  and  em- 
bark  from  thence  for  the  Levant,  as  foon  as 

C  c  3  the 
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the  bufinefs  with  which  I  am  charged  on  the 
part  of  fonie  of  my  friends,  with  the  Turkey 
merchants  there,  will  permit.  It  is  my  fixed 
refolution  to  go  aw^ay  without  giving  Zelis 
the  lead  intimation  of  the  caufe  of  my  de- 
parture :  Abdallah  fhall  never  know  that  I 
I  am  his  rival-,  it  would  take  too  much  from 
the  character  of  z  friend.  Thou  art  the  only 
one  to  whom  I  dare  confide  my  folly ;  and 
fince  it  has  hurt  nobody  but  my felf,  I  hope, 
thou  wilt  rather  pity  than  blame  me  for  it. 


r      r^    nn 
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Selim  to  MiRZA  at  Ifpahan. 

From  London, 

A  M  jnft  on  the  point  of  leaving  England: 
Abdallah  and  Zelis  have  received  my 
adieus.  The  combat  is  paft  -,  my  refolutions 
ftrengthen,  and  thou  mayft  expedl  ere  long 
to  fee  thy  friend,  with  a  mind  a  good  deal 
altered  by  his  travels ;  but  a  hearty  which  to 
thee^  to  his  country ^  and  to  his  duty^  is  flill 
the  fame. 

It  would  be  unjufl:  and  ungrateful  in  me  to 
quit  this  ijland^  without  expreffing  a  very 
high  efteem  of  the  good  fenfe^  Jincerlty^  and 
good-nature^  I  have  found  among  the  Knglijld: 
to  thefe  qualities  J  might  alfo  add  politenefs^ 
which  certainly  they  have  as  good  a  title  to 
?i^any  of  their  neighbours  ;  but  I  am  afraid  that 
this  accomplifliment  has  been  acquired  too 
much  at  the  expence  of  other  virtues  more 
folid  and  eliential.  Of  their  Indujiry^  their 
commerce  is  a  proof ;  and  fpr  their  valour ^ 
let  their  enemies  declare  it.  Of  iht'i^  faults 
I  will  at  prefent  fay  no  more,  but  that  many 
of  them  are  newly  introduced^  and  fo  contrary 
to  the  genius  of  the  people,  that  one  would 
hope  they  might  be  eaiily  rooted  out.  They 
are  ^undoubtedly,  all  circumftances  confidered, 
^   very   great ^  a   very  powerful^     and  happy 

C  c  3  nation; 
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nation  ;  but  how  long  they  (hall  continue  fo^ 
depends  entirely  on   the  prefervation  of  their 
liberty.     To  the  confaiution  of  their  govern- 
ment alone    are   attached   all  thefe   bleflings 
and  advantages :  fhould  that  ever  be  depraved 
or  corrupted^  they  muft  expefl:  to  become  the 
vi\o^contemptible  ?i\:A  moll  tmhatpya'i ir\2iViSLVCiA.^ 
For  what  can  fo  much  a^s^'avate  the  wretched- 
nefs  of  an   oppreiTed   and  ruined   people,  as 
the  remembrance    of    former    freedom    and 
profperity  r  All  the  images  and  traces  of  their 
liberty,  which  it  is  probable  no  change  will 
quite  deftroy,   muft  be  a  perpetual  reproach 
and  torment  to  them,  for  having  lo  degene^ 
lately  parted  with  their  birth -right.     And,  if 
flavery  is  to  be  endured,  where  is  the  man 
that  would  not  rather  chufe  it  under  the  warm 
fun  of  Agra  or  Ifpahan,  than  in  the  Northern 
climate  of  England? 

I  have  therefore  taken  my  leave  of  my 
friends  here,  with  thiti  affedionate,  well- 
meant  advice,  That  tlicy  iliould  vigilantly 
watch  over  their  coriftilution^  and  guard  it  by 
thofe  ftrcng  bulwarks  which  alone  are  able 
to  fee u re  it,  a  firm  union  of  all  honef  men^ 
jujlice  upon  publick  offenders^  national  and  pri- 
vate frugality^ 


TWO 
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FIRST     PUBLISHED    IN 


COMMON     SENSE; 
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Saturday,    Jpril  ()^    ^737* 

—  for  his  verfe  renown  d 
"That  Jung  the  deeds  of  heroes^  thofe  who  fell ^ 
Or  thofe  who  conquer'' d  in  their  country  s  caufe 
"Th^ inr apt ur  d foul  infpiring  with  the  thirft 
Of  glory  won  by  virtue, 

Leonidas,  L.  IV.  p.  129. 

Tothe  Author  of  COMMON  SENSE, 

?  I  R, 

I  A  M  an  old  man,  retired  from  the  world, 
partly  out  of  principle,  but  more  I  fear 
from  lazinefs ;  having  {twk  enough  to  fee 
that  things  go  ill,  honefty  enough  to  wifli 
they  went  better,  but  not  fpirits  enough 
to  attempt  myfelf  to  mend  them,  nor  any 
great  hopes  from  the  aflivity  of  thofe  who 
are  engaged  on  one  fide  or  the  other.  This 
temper  of  mind  has  thrown  me  deeply  into 
reading,  that  I  may  forget  the  prefent  fcene 
as  much  as  poflible ;  and,  as  of  all  kinds  of 
reading  the  moft  proper  for  this  purpofe 
is    poetry,    I    make    that    my   chief  ftudy, 

efpecially 
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efpecially  Homer,   which  lies  in  my  hall  by 
the   fide  of  the   Family  Bible,  and,   next  to 
that,  is  moft  reverenced  by  myfelf,  ray  wife, 
and   all  my  children,    whom  I  breed  up  in 
the  love-  and  honour  of  it,  as  extremely  con- 
ducing to  make  them  good  and  worthy  men. 
But,  that  you   may  not  miftake  me,  I  muft 
tell  you  that  this  Homer  is  neither  Barnes's 
Bor  Clarke's,  but  Mr,  Pope's;  for  as  he  makes 
hirn  foeak  En2:liili  full  as  well   as   he   does 
his  own  tongue,  and  fometimes  better,  I  am 
partial  enough  to  my  own  country  rather  to 
chufe  to  read  hirq.  in  a  tranflation,  which,  of 
all  I  ever  faw  in  any  language,  has  moft  the 
fpirit  and  grace  of  an  original.    After  Horner,  .^ 
Virgil  and   Milton   are  my  favourites;    and    | 
Taflb  too,  though  he  pleafes  me  the  lefs,  by 
bavins:    borrowed   fo   much    from    the    two 
fonner,  that  half  his  work  is  little  elfe  than 
theirs  repeated.     But  the  wifli  of  my  heart 
thefe  many  years  has   been,   that   it  would  ^ 
pleafe  the  Mufes,    for  my  delight  and  en- 
tertainment, to  raife  up  a  genius  who  would 
fcorn  to  borrow  any  thing  ;    but,  in  the  fpirit 
pf  the  ancients,  without  taking  their  thoughts, 
produce  another  original  epick  poem. 

I  fay.  Sir,  this  has  been  my  wi{h  ;  but  it 
was  a  wi(h  not  attended  with  the  leaft  degree 
of  hope  :  on  the  contrary,  from  a  contempt 
of  my  cotemporaries,  natural  enough  to 
pepple  at  my  years,  I  (hould  have  been 
peevifh  with  any  body  that  had  told  me  fuch 
a  thing  could  poffibly  come  to  pafs.     In  this 

difpofition 
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Jifpofitlon  of  miixl  I  was  laft  week  lurprized 
with  a  new  poem,  called  Leonidas. 

1  took  it  up  with  the  ilrongeft  prepofTef* 
fions  that  could  be  formed  by  any  man  againli 
it.  Id  the  firft  place,  I  had  never  heard  th^ 
author's  name  :  next,  they  told  me,  he  Uved 
in  the  city,  and  w^as  a  m_erchant:  then,  he 
was  a  young  man  of  five  and  twenty:  and, 
laftly,  it  confided  of  nine  books,  which,  ^t 
firft  light,  was  enough  to  ftartle  any  very 
lazy  fellow,  as  I  have  before  confeffed  myfelf 
to  be.  And  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  was  the 
lefs  difpofed  to  like  it,  from  not  leaving  feen 
it  before  it  was  in  print ;  for  as  I  take  myfelf 
to  be  a  critick  of  di(lin£lion,  I  was  a  good 
deal  piqued  that  the  author  did  not  fend  me 
his  manufcript  to  perufe,  as  other  authors 
have  done  of  no  fmall  fame. 

All  thefe  objeclions  created  fuch  a  preju- 
dice, that  I  was  on  the  point  of  returning  the 
Leonidas  back  again  to  my  bookfeller,  with- 
out io  much  as  having  given  it  the  reading ; 
but  my  wife,  wdio  loves  a  new  thing,  prevailed 
upon  me  to  look  into  it  at  leaft,  and  fee  the 
turn  of  it :  which  I  ventured  to  do,  in  full 
perfuaiion  that  I  (hould  lay  it  by  at  the  end 
of  the  firft  book. 

The  firft  thing  that  furprized  me  was,  to 
fipd  I  could  underftand  the  language  it  was 
writen  in,  which,  for  a  writer  of  blank  verfe, 
is  a  very  unufual  condefcenfion  to  his  readers : 
but  this  author  has  found  out,  that  ftrength 
of  thought  and  majefty  of  expreflion  may  be 
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reconciled  to  purity  of  diftion  and  gramma-  i 
tical  exafrnefs,  nay  to  an  cafe  and  limplicity 
of  ftyle  ;  that  hard  words  and  aiTccled  phrafes 
are  no  more  necefiary  in  this  fort  of  metre, 
than  in  rhime ;  and  that,  if  Milton  himfelf 
had  been  more  fparing  of  them,  he  would 
not  indeed  have  appeared  fo  great  a  fcholar, 
and  therefore  perhaps  might  have  pleafed 
the  ladies  lels  ;  but  he  would  have  been  a 
good  deal  finer  writer,  and  not  have  fpoiled 
the  ftvie  of  fo  many  of  his  fucceflbrs,  who 
have  chofen  to  imitate  him  chiefly  in  this 
point. 

From  imderftanding  Leonidas,  I  quickly 
came  to  like  it;  and  the  more  I  read,  the 
more  I  liked,  the  more  I  wondered,  the  more 
I  found  mvfelf delip:hted,  animated,  moved; 
lb  that  indeed  I  could  neither  eat  nor  fieep 
till  1  had  gone  through  the  nine  books,  and 
would  have  given  ten  times  more  than  they 
coft  me  for  nine  more.  - 

Since  that  time  I  have  been  fo  full  of  all 
the  beauties  and  excellent  things  I  met  with 
in  it,  that,  to  give  fome  vent,'  I  found  it 
abfolutely  neceiTary  to  write  this  letter  to 
you,  and  invite  my  countrymen,  out  of  the 
lincereft  affection  that  I  bear  them,  to  take 
part  with  m.e  in  the  pleafure  of  admiring  what 
lo  juftly  deierves  their  admiration.  And  in 
doing  this  I  have  yet  a  further  view  :  I  de- 
lire  to  do  them  good  as  well  as  pleafe  them  ; 
for  never  yet  was  an  epick  poem  wrote  with 
lo  noble  and  ^o  ufeful  a  defign  ;  the  whole 
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plan  and  purpofe  of  it  being  to  fliew  the  fu' 
periorlty  of  freedom  over  llavery ;  and  how 
much  virtue,  publick  fpirit,  and  the  love  of 
liberty,  are  preferable,  botli  in  their  nature 
and  efFeds,  to 'riches,  luxury,  and  the  info- 
lence  of  power. 

This  great  and  inftruftive  moral  is  fet  forth 
by  an  action  the  moft  proper  to  illuftrate  it 
of  all  that  ancient  or  modern  hiftory  can 
afford,  enforced  by  the  moft  fublime  fpirit 
of  poetry,  and  adorned  by  all  the  charms  of 
an  aflive  and  warm  ima.£i(iation,  under  the 
reftraint  of  a  cool  and  fober  judgement ;  and 
fuch,  I  own,  is  the  effe6l  of  it  on  me,  that 
It  has  got  the  better  of  my  long  habitual 
indolence,  and  rouzed  me  up  to  fuch  a  zeal  for 
publick  good,  that  I  could  almoft  turn  a  Spar- 
tan at  threefcore.  The  lame  good  influence  it 
may  have  on  others  too,  efpecially  the 
younger  and  more  warm  part  of  the  world  ; 
therefore,  I  think,  the  recommending  it  to 
the  pubUck,  is  a  duty  that  we  both  owe  to 
our  country;  particularly  you.  Sir,  whofc 
recommendation  may  have  weight. 

But  it  has  another  fpecial  claim  to  your 
proredion  ;  for  I  will  venture  to  fay,  there 
never  was  an  epick  poem  which  had  io  near 
a  relation  ns  this  to  Ccmuxion  Senfe ;  the 
author  of  it  not  having  allowed  himfeif  the 
liberty  fo  largely  taken  by  his  predecefiors, 
of  making  excurfions  beyond  the  bounds 
and  out  of  fight  of  it,  into  the  airy  regions^ 
of  poetical   mythology.      There  are  neither 
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fighting  gods  not  fcolding  goddefies,  neither 
miracles  nor  enchantments,  neither  monfters 
nor  giants,  in  his  work;  but  whatibever 
human  nature  can  afford,  that  is  moft  aftonifh- 
ing,  marvellous,  and  fublime* 

There  is  indeed  a  very  fine  piece  of  ma- 
chinery in  the  eighth  book,  where  Leonidas^ 
in  his  fleep,  fees  his  anceflor  Hercules,  who 
reprefents  to  him  by  a  prophetick  and  figu- 
rative vifion  the  future  fuccefs  of  the  war 
wherein  lie  dies ;  which  was  a  necefiary  art, 
to  (hew  the  reader,  as  well  as  the  hero  him- 
felf,  that  the  conciufion  of  the  aftion  would 
be  fortunate.  But  this  is  ftill  within  the  rules 
of  Common  Senfe;  for  a  Grecian  might  dream 
that  he  faw  and  talked  with  Hercules ;  but 
the  abfiirdity  would  be,  to  fuppofe  that  he 
did  it  waking. 

r  am  well  aware  that  this  fobriety  of  Mr. 
Glover,  in  confining  the  flights  of  his  fancy 
to  the  bounds  of  reafon  and  of  nature,  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  higheft  work  of  judge- 
ment, may  be  cenfured  by  fomc  criticks,  from 
the  rules  of  Boflu  and  Rapin.  But  I  know 
that  thofe  authors  have  no  other  foundation 
for  their  rules,  than  the  praftice  of  Homer 
and  Virgil  in  this  particular;  and  I  dare  ap- 
peal to  every  man  of  fenfe,  whether  or  no, 
even  in  them,  he  has  not  found  the  mytho- 
logical part  the  leaft  agreeable,  and  in  many 
places  really  difguftful  ?  What  Longinus  fays 
of  Homer  is  as  true  Vv^hen  applied  to  Virgil, 
and  other  copiers  of  both,  that  they  have  de- 
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bafed  their  gods  into  men,  and  foraething 
worfe ;  for  I  do  not  believe  there  ever  was  a 
fett  of  kings  at  one  time  together  in  the 
world,  who  made  fo  ill  and  fo  capricious  a 
life  of  their  abfolute  power  over  mortals,  as 
the  fett  of  divinities  defcribed  by  thofe  two 
poets,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  the  Iliad 
and  ^neid.  Yet  it  may  be  faid,  in  excufe  of 
thofe  abfurdities,  that  they  wrote  thus  at  a 
time  when  fuch  ftrange  ftories  were  the  na- 
tional faith  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  there- 
fore more  eafily  fw^allowed  by  their  readers. 
But  in  an  age  and  country  free  from  all  fuch 
fu perditions,  one  who  (liould  endeavour  to 
bring  back  their  old  tales,  or  fubftitute  others 
as  idle  in  the  room  of  them,  would  gain  no 
credit,  I  am  fure,  in  any  fenfe — 

"  Quodcumque  oflendis  mihi,  lie  incredulus  odi."  . 

The  truth  is,  it  requires  a  vaft  genius,  and 
a  fubje<9:  itfelf  great  and  fublime,  to  be  able 
to  do  without  thefe  fliining  follies:  the  gods 
and  goddefles,  the  enchantments  and  the 
miracles,  come  more  in  aid  of  the  poet  than 
the  hero ;  and  to  them  he  is  obliged  to  have 
recourfe  when  he  is  diflreffed  for  want  of 
matter  or  invention.  But  to  Mr.  Glover 
their  afliftance  is  not  neceflary ;  his  force  is 
equal  to  the  hardeft  undertaking,  and  his  hero 
fuperior  to  the  gods  of  other  poets. 

Another  obje£lion  that  may  poflibly  be 
made  to  him  is,  that  his  fubjeft  is  not  relative 
to  England.     Sir,  the  defence  of  a  free  ftate 
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again  (I  oppreffions  is  a  fubjeft  as  interefting 
to  us,  and  which  this  country  ought  to  take 
as  warm  a  part  in,  as  any  antiquated  ftory 
that  can  be  found  in  Geoffry  of  Monmouth, 
or  Roger  Hoveden's  Saxon  Annals.  And 
fince  the  Conqueft,  I  know  but  of  two  reigns 
which  can  furnifh  adlions  great  enough  for 
epick  poetry,  thofe  of  Edward  the  Third 
and  Henry  the  Fifth  :  but  unfortunately  the 
exploits  of  thefe  two  kings  were  direftly  con- 
trary to  the  interefts  of  England  ;  and  would 
have  undone  us,  if  we  had  not  loft  agjain  all 
that  their  viftories  gained  for  us  in  France^ 
fince  we  muft  foon  have  become  a  province 
to  it :  whereas  the  valour  of  Leonidas  fecured 
the  Independency  of  Greece,  and  made  it  fu- 
perior  to  Perfia  ever  after. 

Any  later  fubjecl  (as  our  civil  wars  for 
inftance)  would  have  been  liable  to  a  capital 
objedion,  which  I  am  very  glad  Mr.  Glover 
has  had  the  prudence  entirely  to  avoid,  viz, 
the  imputation  of  writing  for  a  party.  But, 
as  he  has  gone  fo  far  as  Greece  to  find  a  ftory 
which  vv^ill  not  bear  the  leaft  iufpicion  of  a 
parallel  to  any  circumft.ance  or  charafter^of 
thefe  times,  I  hope  all  parties  wmU  be  unani- 
mous in-  giving  his  performance  the  praife 
that  it  deierves  ;  fi.nce  none  can  fay  that  he 
meant  it  againd  them,  unlefs  by  declaring 
tliat  they  are  againft  liberty  ;  to  infbire  a 
general  love  of  which,  is  the  fole  aim  and 
intention  of  this  poem. 

The 
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The  other  faults  that  I  forefee  will  be 
found  with  it^  are  rather  objeftions  to  epick 
poetry  itfelf,  than  particular  to  the  merits  of 
Leon i das.  One  fine  gentleman  will  fay,  that 
he  hates  battles ;  another  will  declare  his 
averfion  to  blank  verfe  ;  a  third  will  proteft 
that  he  cannot  read  fuch  damned  hard  names; 
this  fine  lady  will  complain  it  is  too  grave; 
a  fecond  w^ill  fwoon  at  the  very  notion  of  a 
Spartan  ;  and  the  general  topick  will  be,  that 
it  is  too  long.  But  all  thefe  pretty  little 
criticifms  wail  die  in  a  month  or  two  at  mod, 
and  all  the  pretty  little  criticks  v/ill  become 
violent  admirers  of  this  book  they  don't  know 
how,  as  they  are  now  violent  foes  to  it  they 
don't  knov/  why. 

I  make  no  doubt,  but  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  female  world  will  be  early  on  its 
fide  ;  for  their  juft  and  natural  tafte,  unfpoiled 
by  pedantry,  gives  them  as  quick  a  reiifh  of 
what  is  excellent  in  poetry,  as  moftof  us  can 
boa  ft  w^  it  h  all  our.  learning :  and  the  fex  is 
fliewn  to  fuch  very  great  advantage  in  the 
two  amiable  charaders  of  Ariana  and  the 
queen  of  Laced:smon,  that,  confidering  how 
ill  they  have  all  been  ufed  by  Virgil,  who 
has  not  drawn,  one  good  woman  in  his  poem; 
this  alone  fliould  make  them  fond  of  Mr. 
Glover,  were  there  any  need  to  excite  their 
partiality* 

It  is  impoffible,  Vvithin  the  bounds  of  this 

ihort  paper,  for  me  to  point  out  the  beauties 

of  a  work,  which  has  fo  many,   and  of  fo 
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difFerent  a  nature.  I  will  only  fay  in  general, 
that  the  fire  which  enlivens  every  part  of  it, 
would  be  enough  to  atone  for  many  faults 
and  errors ;  but  that  it  feems  to  me  to  be  as 
equal  and  correfl:,  as  it  is  fpiritedj  aftedling, 
and  fublime. 

And  it  has  this  peculiar  merit  to  recom- 
mend it,  that,  though  it  has  quite  the  air  of 
an  ancient  epick  poem,  there  is  not  fo  much 
as  a  fingle  iimile  in  it  that  is  borrow^ed  from 
any  of  the  ancients  :  and  yet,  I  believe,  there 
is  hardly  any  poem  that  has  fuch  a  variety  of 
beautiful  comparifons;  fo  jufl:  a  confidence 
had  the  author  in  the  extent  and  rich  abun- 
dance of  his  own  imagination. 

The  artful  conduft  of  the  principal  defign  ; 
the  Ikill  in  connedling  and  adapting  every 
epifode  to  the  carrying  on  and  ferving  that 
defign ;  the  variety  of  charadlers,  the  great 
care  to  keep  them,  and  diftinguilh  each  from 
the  other  by  a  propriety  of  fentiment  and 
thought;  all  thefe  are  excellences  which  the 
beft  judges  of  poetry  will  be  particularly 
pleafed  with  in  Leonidas.  I  muft  obferve  too, 
that  even  thofe  who  are  not  naturally  fond  of 
poetry,  or  any  work  of  fancy,  will  find  in 
this  io  much  foliditv  of  reafon,  fuch  raod 
fenfe,  weight  of  thought,  and  depth  of  . 
learning;  will  fee  every  virtue,  publick  or  1 
private,  fo  agreeably  and  forcibly  inculcated  ; 
that  they  may  read  it  with  delight  and 
with  inftruftion,  though  they  have  no  relifh 
for   the  graces  of  the   verfe,    the  harmony 
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of  the  numbers,  or  the  charms  of  the  In- 
vention. 

Upon  the  whole,  Sir,  I  look  upon  this 
poem  as  one  of  thofe  few  of  diftinguifhed 
worth  and  excellence,  which  will  be  lianded 
down  with  refpeft  to  all  pofterity,  and  which, 
in  the  long  revolution  of  pail  centuries,  but 
two  or  three  countries  have  been  able  to 
produce.  And  I  cannot  help  congratulating 
my  own,  that,  after  having  in  the  lafl  age 
brought  forth  a  Milton,  fhe  has  in  this  pro- 
duced two  more  fuch  poets,  a^  we  have  the 
happinefs  to  fee  iBourifli  now  together;  I 
mean,  Mr.  Pope  and  Mr.  Glover.  The  firft 
of  thefe  has  no  fuperior,  if  an  equal,  in  all 
the  various  parts  of  poetry  to  which  his 
elegant  and  extenfive  genius  has  applied  itfelf, 
no,  not  among  the  greateft  of  the  ancients. 
But  an  epick  poem  he  has  not  yet  given,  of 
his  own  I  mean,  diftind  from  his  tranflations. 
And  certainly,  Sir,  in  that  fpecies  of  writing, 
it  is  enough  to  have  given  Homer  to  us,  with 
a  force  of  ftyle  not  inferior  to  his  own  :  the 
bounds  of  human  life  are  too  contraded  for  a 
fecond  work  fo  difficult  as  this  ;  I  might  add, 
perhaps,  the  bounds  of  human  glory.  There 
was  therefore  a  path  left  clear  for  Mr.  Glover ; 
and  to  wh^t  a  height  it  has  carried  him,  will 
appear  to  all  who  have  eyes  good  enough  to 
reach  fo  far ;  for  your  judges  of  epigrams  and 
fongs  can  fee  no  further  than  the  bottom  of 
the  hill,  and  both  he  and  Mr.  Pope  are  out 
of  their  fight.     But  it  muft  be  owned,  that 
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the  latter  had  made  the  way  much  lefs  dif- 
ficult for  Mr.  Glover  to  afcend,  by  fmoothing 
the  roughnefs,  and  rooting  up  the  thorns  and 
briars,  which  the  Englifli  Parnaffus  was  en- 
cumbered with  before ;  fo  that,  if  the  di£lion 
of  Leonidas  be  fofter,  and  the  general  flow  of 
the  numbers  more^  harmonious,  than  that  of 
Milton  himfelf,  it  may,  in  part,  be  afcribed 
to  Mr.  Pope,  as  the  great  polifher  and  im- 
prover of  our  verfe. 

I  have  not  the  honour  to  know  either  of 
thefe  gentlemen;  but,  as  they  are  both  men 
of  great  and  real  merit,  1  make  no  doubt  they 
wilh  well  to  one  another;  and  nothing,  I  am 
fure,  can  be  of  fuch  advantage  to  a  rifing 
genius  as  the  praife  of  Mr.  Pope, 
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Saturday,  Odfober  15,  1737. 


To  the  Author  of  COMMON  SENSE. 


S  I  R, 

IH  A  V  E  lately  enjoyed,  with  great  de- 
light and  edification,  the  agreeable  com- 
pany of  a  learned  Foreign  *  Prelate,  not  long 
lince  arrived  here  from  the  Eaft :  who,  being 
only  a  bifliop  in  partibus  infidelium^  and  by 
confequence  not  obliged  to  refidence,  and 
having  no  hopes  of  tranflation  by  attending 
the  court  of  his  own  prince,  who  is  a 
Muflulman,  is  not  fo  llrid  in  the  per- 
formance of  thofe  duties,  as  we  have  the 
happinefs  to  fee  our  biftiops  here ;  but  en- 
tertains himfelf  with  viewing  other  courts, 

*  The  Bifliop  of  Apamea. 
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particularly  thofe  of  Aiia  and  of  Africk; 
where  he  has  pafled  feme  years  in  making 
curious  obfervations,  and  of  which  he  gives 
very  wonderful  accounts. 

As  1  am  a  true  lover  of  monarchy,  I  am  infi^ 
nitely  pleafed  with  thefe  relations  of  thofe 
happy  countries  where  it  (hines  In  all  its 
fplendour,  far  exceeding  what  our  greateft 
Grand  Monarques  in  this  Northern  part  of  the 
world  can  yet  pretend  to,  both  in  refpeft  to 
outward  pomp  and  real  power.  But  of  all 
thefe  glorious  feats  of  empire,  there  is  none, 
the  defcription  of  which  fo  much  ftrikes  my 
imagination,  as  what  he  recounts  of  the 
cburt  of  of  that  great  emperor,  Lord  of  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon,  and,  except  one, 
the  higheft  potentate  upon  earth,  the  moft 
illuftrious  Prefter  John  of  Abyffinia.  I  will 
fay  nothing  of  his  gold  nor  of  his  jewels, 
the  great  number  of  his  concubines,  or  any 
thing  elfe  that  is  common  to  him  with  other 
kings :  but  confine  myfelf  to  one  particular 
piece  of  ftate,  in  which,  to  my  judgement, 
he  much  excels  thenri  all,  not  his  contem- 
poraries alone,  but  the  mofl  famous  of  antU 
quity. 

The  article  I  mean,  is  the  choice  of 
his  guard ;  fuch  a  choice,  as  denotes  his 
great  acutenefs  in  judging  what  may  beft 
ferve  both  to  the  glory  and  fafety  of  his 
perfon,  the  moil   capable  to  ftrike   an  awe 
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into  his  fubjefts,  and  therefore  the  propereft 
ornament  of  his  court.  Not  to  keep  you 
any  longer  in  fufpenfe,  I  muft  inform  you, 
that  on  each  fide  of  the  prefence-chamber, 
at  the  foot  of  the  throne  of  his  Abyflinian 
majefty,  is  ranged  a  band  of  thirty  living 
lions.  They  are  chained  indeed;  but,  within 
the  length  of  their  chains,  as  fierce  and 
cruel  as  in  their  native  forefts. 

What  a  pitiful  figure,  in  comparifon  with 
this,  does  the  moft  formidable  guard  make 
here  in  Europe  !  Will  the  grimmeft  Huffar  in 
Germany  pretend  to  match  his  whifkers  with 
theirs,  though  ever  fo  martial?  or  any  beef- 
eater here,  to  meafure  his  halbert  with  the 
fharp  phangs  of  thefe  bloody  eaters  of  men  ? 
How  much  refpefl:  and  dread  muft  fuch  an 
appearance  imprint  on  all  who  come  nigh 
that  aweful  throne  !  I  humbly  conceive,  that 
the  boldeft  patriot  there  would  not  venture 
to  bring  a  complaint  of  any  grievances  before 
a  prince  befet  with  fuch  a  circle;  and  much 
lefs  could  a  foreigner  fupport  the  unaccuf- 
tomed  fight  of  a  fcene  fo  full  of  terrors. 

Let  us  fuppofe  an  ambaflador  fent  thither 
from  England,  (and  whjther  may  not  our 
love  of  negotiating  carry  us?)  to  fettle  the 
balance  of  Africk,  hire  troops,  or  any  errand 
of  the  like  important  nature ;  fuppofe  him 
ufed  to  the  foft  fcene  of  a  French  drawing- 
foom,  or  at  worft  to   nothing  rougher  tlian 
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the  fight  of  an  aflembly  of  The  States* 
Generah  What  an  uneafy  fenfation  would 
he'  feel,  when  introduced  to  his  audience, 
through  the  roarings  and  grinnings  of  three* 
fcore  lions  !  how  would  he  fuQ'^bie  with  his 
breeches !  how  would  he  heiitate  and  flam- 
mer  in  his  fpeech  !  how  very  difficult  would 
he  find  it  to  fuftain  the  Intrepid  character  of 
the  prince  he  reprefentedj  And  indeed  the 
wit  of  man  never  invented  a  more  tremendous 
attendance  upon  majefry.  Solomon  is  faid  to 
have  been  the  moil  magnificent  as  well  as 
the  wifeft  king  that  ever  reigned  ;  and  yet 
how  lliort  did  he  fall  of  Preitei'  John!  for 
his  throne  w^as  only  guarded  with  tvvclve 
iions,  and  thofe  but  in  effigy  too ;  w^hereas 
this  monarch,  wifely  difdaining  a  mere  fifii- 
tious  iliew,  has  no  lefs  than  threefcore,  all 
alive,  and  with  clavi^s  and  teeth  that  can  be 
■yfed  upon  occafixon,  as  they  that  anger  him 
often  find  to  their  ccft. 

I  aiked  the  biihop,  if  the  kings  of  Abyflinia 
had  been  always  guarded  in  this  uncommon 
way.  He  told  me  no  a  that,  till  about  four- 
icore  years  ago,  they  had  no  guard  but  the 
affections  of  their  people,  and  had  made  a 
ihift  to  rub  on  fo  for  many  centuries;  but 
that  the  great  grandfather  of  the  king  now 
reigning,  who  was  a  prmce  of  extraordinary 
reach  and  penetration,  bred  up  two  tame 
lions  in  his   palace,     which    he    fometimes 
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placed  on  each  fide  of  his  throne,  where  they 
did  no  harm  to  any  of  his  fubjedts,  but  were 
confidered  as  a  piec6  of  regal  pomp,  which 
might  help  to  draw  the,  refpefl:  of  fo- 
reign nations.  It  was  aifo  urged,  that  the 
known  afteftion  of  thefe  animals  to  all  thofe 
of  royal  blood,  and  their  natural  vigilance 
(as  they  never  quite  clofe  their  eyes,  even  ill 
lleeping)  made  them  very  proper  to  watch 
before  the  throne  in  a  time  of  danger,  as  that 
happened  to  be. 

On  thefe  pretences,  this  guard  was  firft 
eftablifhed,  and  was  at  firft  neither  danger- 
ous nor  feared;  but  the  number  of  them 
was  increafed  in  every  reign,  and  increafed 
by  thofe  of  the  worft  and  wildeft  kind,  till 
a  complete  ftanding  corps  of  them  was 
formed,  to  the  great  difquiet  and  terror  of  the 
nation. 

Then  indeed  the  ftates  of  the  kingdom 
took  the  liberty  to  remonftrate  againft  this 
innovation  in  their  government,  and  humbly 
befought  the  king  to  reduce  his  lions.  But 
fome  excufe  was  ftill  found  to  keep  them 
up;  and,  what  was  worfe,  the  people  made 
to  feed  them.  Many  a  bullock  and  fheep  are 
the  poor  farmers  obliged  to  bring  to  their  in- 
fatiable  jaws,  and  glad  when  they  efcape  fo  ; 
for  very  frequently  they  are  themfelves  fnapt 
up  by  thefe  devourers.  And  as  the  emperor 
has  mar^y  country  houfes,  where  he  refides 

in 
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in  the  different  months  of  the  year,  there  are 
fo  many  different  fetts  of  lions  kept  for  each 
of  them,  which,  in  the  abfence  of  the 
court,  are  quartered  in  the  villages  and  neigh- 
bouring towns,  at  the  charge  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

Nor  does  the  nobility  itfelf  fland  lefs  in 
awe  of  them  ;  for,  though  they  are  chained, 
yet  the  grand  vizir,  who  is  their  keeper,  lets 
out  their  chains,  or  contrails  them,  as  he 
pleafes ;  and  when  any  nobleman,  who  is  not 
in  his  intereft,  prefumes  to  come  to  the  king 
without  his  leave,  it  is  a  great  chance  if  he 
be  not  torn  in  pieces  before  he  gets  three  {leps 
beyond  the  door. 

I  afked  the  bifhop,  how  his  majefty  durft 
venture  to  truft  his  lions  to  any  but  himfelf  j 
lince,  notwithftanding  their  regard  for  the 
blood  royal,  they  might,  perhaps,  be  turned 
againft  him  by  a  minifter  who  knew  how  to 
manage  them,  if  he  found  it  for  his  intereft. 

Very  true,  Sir,  faid  he ;  and  for  that  reafon 
this  politick  prince,  though  he  leaves  his 
other  affiirs  almoft  entirely  to  the  conduft  of 
his  minifter,  takes  this  province  under  his 
own  immediate  care  ;  for  he  often  reviews 
them  with  particular  attention,  tills  up  va- 
cancies himfelf  with  proper  beafts,  fees  that 
they  are  all  of  the  fame  fize  and  the  fame 
colour;  that  they  whifk  their  tails,  fhake 
their  manes,    and  roar   in   concert;    which 

they 
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they  certainly  do,  beyond  any  beafts  in  Africk. 
In  one  word,  he  knows  his  lions,  and  is 
known  to  them  ;  fo  that,  if  under  him  the 
vizir  has  any  influence,  it  cannot  be  attended 
with  any  danger  to  the  crown.  And  it  is 
fu re  that  they  cannot  be  better  managed; 
for,  as  fierce  and  favage  as  they  are  to  other 
men,  they  are  {o  obedient  to  him  and  his  mi- 
nifter,  that  I  have  feen  them,  more  than  once, 
lick  both  their  br — es,  and  fawn  upon  them 
as  if  they  had  been  fo  many  fpaniels.  Nay, 
I  heard  the  prefent  vizir  declare  in  publick. 
That,  if  any  of  them  durft  prefume  to  groul 
at  him,  or  fo  much  as  look  like  lions  in  his 
prefence,  he  would  have  them  turned  out  of 
court  with  a  good  whipping,  and  fent  to  ftarve 
in  the  woods  from  whence  they  came. 

Neverthelefs,  added  the  bifhop,  it  is  the 
opionion  of  many  people  of  good  fenfe  in 
Abyffinia,  that  the  vizir  is  over-confident 
of  his  power;  and  that,  as  fecure  as  he 
thinks  himfelf  amongft  them,  he  had  beft  not 
jf>ui  bis  head  Into  their  mouths. 

I  fuppofe,  faid  I,  he  takes  care  that  the 
chains  with  which  he  holds  thefe  beafts  are 
very  ftrong.  O!  yes,  replied  he,  they  are 
all  of  beaten  gold ;  and  when  any  prove  more 
unruly  than  the  reft,  no  expence  is  fpared  to 
double  their  chains^  after  which  they  become 
as  gentle  as  Iambs — to  their  keeper,  I  mean : 
fgr  it  is  obfervable  of  thefe  creatures,  that  the 

more 
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more  tame  they  are  to  him,  the  more  mif- 
chievous  and  rampant  they  are  to  every  body 
elfe, 

I  have  heard,  faid  I,  that  the  hons  of  this 
country  are  naturally  fome  of  the  ftoutefl:  ia 
the    world.     They   have    been   counted    fo, 
anfwered  he;    but  few   of  thefe  have  ever  .J 
looked    a   tiger   or  a    leopard    in  the   face.    • 
They  came    to  court   errant   whelps ;    and, 
lince  that    time,    have    only   preyed   where 
they  met  with  no  refiftance;  yet  fome  among   | 
them  have  good  blood  in  their  veins,    and 
would  have  fpirit,  if  they   could  but  break   | 
their  fetters.  : 

As  I  always  endeavour,  out  of  all  I  fee  or 
hear,  to  draw  fome  benefit  to  this  my  native 
country,  I  have  been  confiderlng  how  far  it 
might  be  proper  to  imitate  this  African  mag- 
ficence  in  England.  And  though  I  am  again  ft 
bringing  lions  to  our  court,  as  it  might  be 
called  fetting  up  a  foreign  force,  and  would 
therefore  he  juftly  oppofed  by  a  Britilh  parlia- 
ment ;  yet,  I  am  fure,  no  objeftion  can  be 
made  to  a  guard  of  threefcore  or  a  hundred 
Englidi  majiives',  which,  if  conftantly  tied 
up,  would  be  as  fierce,  and  no  lefs  watchful, 
or  loving  to  their  mafter.  I  prefer  them  to 
bull-dogs,  becaufe  they  look  more  terrible ; 
and  in  thefe  matters  Jbew  is  a  great  ar- 
tiicle. 

Certain 
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Certain  I  am,  that  it  is  abfolutcly  neceffary 
to  add  Ibme  new  terrors  to  thofe  now  about 
the  throne,  when  the  faftious  party  is  become 
fo  bold  and  infolent  as  to  treat  the  gentle- 
men who  ferve  it  w^ith  contempt. 

It  is  iu  vain  to  pafs  penal  laws,  and  afts 
reftridive  of  the  liberty  of  the  Stage,  or  of 
the  Prefs.  This  ftubborn  fpirit  will  never  be 
fupprefied,  but  by  throwing  thofe  pofleffed 
with  it  to  the  does. 
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